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PREFACE. 



l^E very curious and inter6st^> 
ing Work' iirhich is libw Re- 
printed^ and intended filr a^^id^P 
and gratuitous dreulsction, i^ also> 
of uncommon rarity; there is 
not a copy of it in the Lihrary of 
Trinity College, op in any of the 
other Public Libraries of this 
City, which haYe been searched bn 
purpose. The profoundly learned 
Vice-Provost, Doctor Barrett,^ 
never met With one; and many 
Gentlemen well skilled in the 
Literature of Ireland, who have 
been applied to for information 
on the sul]»iect, are even nnac^ 
quainted With the name of the 
Book« 

■ x2 
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That a Work of such exceeding* 
merit should be so little known 
in these ^ay»^ lAiight at first 
appear singular to those who do 
not know that another Work (I) 
of the same Author is equally 
stArce^ <ind that all the copies of 
it \rtrere i^Med ia with the most 
sedukias activity: at this distance 
Off time, we bave not the means 
of asoertfiiHing^ the motives which 
ttiay ^ve actuated the Writer to 
9ii|4piress hh Works, after havii]^ 

(1) 91ie Title of tbis very nre Book is ^ Memoirs of (be 
rMMtiftlli ^temUdty:' betn^ '4if^m ^UUen of ^ttte, Uniter 
Qeorge the Sixth, relating to the most important eVeats in 
CWrt«fltata«ftid £lir«|^e, «i0 tto^thetChoreh and Stat^^Arts and 
Sciences, Trade, Taxes, and Treaties, l^eace abd 'WtfP: MiH 
the /thattder of the grekteat tpetsons of ibose tiofles, from the 
nbiddle of the Kighteentli, to the end of the Twentietli 'Onrt«ry, 
and of 4lie Wqrid. Received and Revealed ip the Year 1728 ; 
add now published, for the ibstni<iti!)n of all '^minftnt ^jtftesnMa^ 
Gl|nn;^en» Patriats, Pftliti^ians, Prpjectors, Papists, and Protes. 
titttSylDSix VoliMke8,^d?o." LoriliOB, 1733. Vihero «OB««ttetkiiv 
^fiff jni^terioas. in the Hbtory of these Memoirs, which were 
aklQ^eM^intiti*iiOBicald^Ao«tlOnto Frederick THtiteti Itale^ 
and only one Volame of the Work appeared* One Tliousand Copies 
^re Pilntady but m less Iban « "Foftuiiht t9d vCopiet ^wara 
delivered op to Dr. Madden, and. in all probability destroyed. 
IVe' late Sir. TM^tfMMl a €#py bf it, and neter beard of «inolher» 
althfiyigb he made many inquiries after it, A Second is in 'tile 
d^teUB Li^nry of Mr. Bindley, of the tomp-Pffioe, Londoqi 
and a third was sold in bnblin, at the Sate of 'the 'library tf 
Dr. Kearney, Bishop of Ossory, in June 1815, to Mr. Tr^hookof 
London, for j^8: Ss. Od* It is believed tliat the present 4s i«(iwUy 
scarce^ and to be much more ilikiaMe and interesting to Irishmen. 



printed them (S) ; but, ^e must 
lament, that the wise and patri- 
otic measures, so eloquently pro- 
posed, had not been diffused 
amohg^st the Crentlemen of Ire- 
land, and acted upon by them* 
with the same ardour that a»i« 
mated the respectable Author ^ 
if such had fortunately been the 
case, how would the Country, 
and its Natives have flourished, 
and what a contrast would the 
present times haT« 9Mot4ei\ ? It 
is witii the sinoerest and pureiN: 
hopes that mndi p^itive, not 
ideal Good, will arise from ste 
circulation, diat it '^ Qow revived ; 
and if those into ^vf^se hands it 
may Ml, will, in their respective 
sitnatiotis, ^conscientioiisly endear 
Your to attain what yet remains 



(«) A wdUinforMed tf liter, io • SeView of (kit Bonlt, .in The 
Dnblin V«ekly Gaiette, 88, Sept 1816, shrewdly angf^ts the ramon 
•-That, JIKI7S8, Sir fliobert Waipole was in the zMith of hit pfmr; 
and eveiy one knows that Minister^ antipathy to free political dv- 
and t« thit CDWilry thfiiriBg»t the expense of Bngland. 
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to be clone, the Expense and 
Labour of its Publication will be 
es(:eemed to have been well em- 
ployed. 

Of the , Reverend Dr. Samuel 
Madden, the reputed Author of 
tiiis Book, but few Memorials 
exist at this Day ; and yet he 
was a Man of whom ,the great 
Samuel Johnson said ^^ His was 
a Neane Ireland ou^ht to ho- 
nour.'* After very extensive and 
long continued enquiries, the 
only authentic information res- 
pecting him that could be found, 
was in that valuable repertory, 
Nichols' Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century, Vol 2. Pages 
31, and 169; and in Grosley's 
Tour in England, S Vols. 12mo. 
Uub, 177^. VoJ. 2. Page 260. He 
is also mentioned in the new 
Edition of the Biographia Dra* 
matica, by Jones, London 1812> 
A'ol. 1. Page 478, and in Lem^ 
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^riere*s UifiTersal Biog^raphi'. It 
appears from these authorities^ 
hot one of whom mention the 
Work now Re-printed, a proof of 
its excessive rarity ! that this ge- 
nuine Irish Patriot, received his 
Education in Dublin, and had 
some good Church preferment in 
Ireland. In 1731, we find him 
projecting a scheme for promo- 
ting Learning in Trinity College, 
Dublin, by Premiums to those 
Und^r-Graduates, who answered 
best, at the Quarterly Examina- 
tions; which are continued to the 
present Day, and from which suc- 
cessive generations have derived 
important advantages. In 1740 
he settled an annual sum of 
^100, to be distributed, byway 
of Premium^ to the Inhabitants 
of Ireland only; £50, to the 
Author of the best Invention for 
improving any useful Art> or Ma- 
nufkcture. J^B, to the person 
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in^ho should execute the hesi Sta- 
tue or pi^e t>f Sculpture^ and 
£25. to the person vrho should 
finish the best I^nting in £M$to- 
ry, or Landscape; the Premium! 
to be adjudged by the Dublin So- 
ciety, of which this mo^< res- 
pectable man was one of. ihe 
first founders; and .which by 
his exertions, and those of his 
Gompatrio^ was ineorporated 
the 2nd of April, 1749. Before 
November, ' 1751, the Society 
adjudged the following Premi- 
ums- gaven by J)r, Madden; 
which are enumerated h^re, to 
evince what Arts and Maau- 
flM^tures were thm thought de- 
serving of such efikcouragpement. 
Best flowered .Silks^ 10/. be«t 
P^dlmsoy, 10^ best Vdi^et, 10^ 
Planting most Hofts, 2BL bast 
^pestry, 10/. most Fi^-€au^hi 
axid cured, first Premiiim 15L 
flecund Pinemium WL . best imi" 
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tstioo of .Brmsels Jui4 Mech- 
lin Lace, 8/. second best> $1. 
thitd best 3/. be»t Drosden^ 7L 
second best, 4/. third bt$t, 3L 
hest Needletwork in Shades, 10^. 
second best, SL third hest, 0^ 
fourth best, 3^. fifth best, ^/. 
The Premiums for 1751, -wer©, 
best Tapestry, \0L motl: Salt 
iVoni Salt-wa;ter only^ 2$l» heat 
Drawings by Biojs or Girk jia- 
der 1 6 years of age, 1 5L beat 
Sculpture in Metid or Stone^ 25i^ 
best imrentioR in Art» oe Hus- 
bandry, if really deserving' of it, 
50/. The beneficient e£sct» of 
these well applied Bienieiaatioii^ 
have not. only bee» felt to^advaur 
tage in the Kingdon :ivher« thoy 
originated, but have extended 
their ii^aen^e to' EHgltiad, bar 
ring given rise iky the Soeietir 
tor the 6neonvf^e«ient of Ar^ 
^ and Mannfactapes in: the Adolp^i, 
iiOttdon*' 



jyti Madden was also Author 
of a Tragedy called '.' Tbemis-^ 
tocles, the LoTer of his Country," 
and of a Poem on the death of 
Hugh Boulter, Archbishop of 
Armagh. In an Oration spoken 
in Dablin, December 6, 1 757, by 
Thomas Sheridan, he mentioned 
Dr^ Madden*s bounty, but ob- 
serving him present, was pre- 
Tented from adding, as he in- 
tended^ the following just eulo- 
gium, ** The Institutor of these 
Premiums, had he never contri- 
buted any thing farther to the 
good of his Country, would have 
deserved immortal honour, and 
must have been held in reverence 
by the latest Posterity, but the 
unwearied and disinterested en- 
deavours during a long course of 
years, of this truly good man, in 
a variety of branches to promote 
Industry, and consequently the 
i^elfare of this Kingdom, and the 
mighty benefits which have thence 
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resulted to the Community, have 
made many of the good people 
of Ireland sorry that a long 
talked of scheme has not hi- 
therto been put in execution^ 
that we might not appear inferiof 
in point of gratitude to the Citi« 
zens of London, with regard to ^ 
Fellow-citizen (^o Statue to Sir 
Jphn Bernard J and that like them 
we might be able to address our 
Patriot: 

^^ Preesenti tibi maturos lar- 
ginus lumoresS^ 

There is a fine Mezzotinto of 
him, a whole length, by J. Brooks^ 
with this inscription, 

«' SAMUBL MADDEN, D. D. 
Qaiqae i*i menoiM tUot fccere netfodo, 

Omnibiu his nWe& cingantur tempora vitti. 

Vlrg.JEn.Vl.664. 

May we here, add Drj'den** 
beautiful paraphrase? 

Priest^ of unblemisbed live^ here made abode| 
And Poets worthy their inspirins God ; 
A,ad eettchififf wita of paore, Mecnanii; |iBrt% 
Who gracM their Age with new invented Arte; 

' Those who t» worth their bounty did extendi . 
And those who knew that bounty io comment! 
Tne heads or these with holj fillets bound, 

. AmtalL' (htir templw mveo witb gprkada amwardt 



How transitory is alt human 
greatness, when of a Man of such 
pure and ardent Patriotism^ so 
celebrated in his, day, and from 
whose labours we at this moment 
derive so many advantages, the 
little contained in this brief sketch 
is all that could be collected after 
long and anxious researches! It 
is now- time to advert to his 
Book; It was printed in Dublin, 
in 1738, in octavo; without 
Preface, Ihttoduction, or Table 
^f Contents; which last, as it gives 
.a synoptical view of the Work, 
has been drawn up, and prefixed 
to this edition. From this it ap- 
pears that the Author proposed 
thirty-two Resolutions, embracing 
a very wide extent of Political 
Economy; on each of which he , 
comments with all the ardour 
and enthusiasm of a. genuine Pa- 
triot> and as a most sincere and 
unaffected well wisher of JBag- 
land and Ireland. It is extremely 
curious and interesting, to reflect 
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oo wlmi $uch a mno {proposed, foj: 
the heaefit of his Couutry in 
J738-; to see how nmch has beep 
done to ameliorate its condition ; 
^9^ Jujwfnuch y^t remains^ to he 
ij»f^, ta improve our No^tioe $oil 
io tkeeaUenf it U papnU^ of, 

A iCopy of this B^ok iy }vLckj 
accift^t fell into tW oanids pf 
^ n^i^t^^f^nt ]f,Q^pji^ of Thjj 
^p?i3 Tisiixp^ 'jl^ojii^,' anj^t^er 
P^r^tjf^i this l^aitiQfl^ . I^OT which 
ip has b^j^ii sajjti '^ ^sOd , .fei* <^o«i? 
^ ,m|e(^ aHfl Mfff^ sQ liith:" Me 
^flP «^fiV ^^6r ,,the \^^^tii^,^nts 
which » |;jer,y^djfdj-jit;; )^e,)j^<?te> 
few Notes in the margin, wiiich 
n^f.^sfipy^d in thiste^jtipipi.;, |ind 

^ery jie^der mujsijt J^pnivfhM 
1^9 .Q^h^^r impprtapt a^rpcj^tions 
}^y» prevented him firp^ DPtin^ 
i^ Wpi-k |[Jhrpn^hpMt> in a simi- 
]^r jojif^^. ^nt ^e felt ij^aJt 
gg^t ^iijil imppi-tiint ^Aymt^g^ 
^^^i^ji^t.^i^ to t^ Ic^l^, wbkiK 
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he loves so well, liiy disseminating 
the Principles and Practice so 
txeautifully and eiiergeticafly re- 
"commended by his great Precursbr; 
and a^ Providence had bl^ss^Vl him 
■with the means of doing it, at the 
cxpence of upwards of ^160.' he 
intends to disperse this new edition 
-with a vei^ liberal han<l, amongst 
the Meriibers of these enlightened 
So^ieties'to whose gtiardian carie is 
^ntrdstedthe ATis,*thef Manufact- 
ulres arid '|;rie Agriculture \of this 
Ji^ingdoni.* May/ his beneflcient 
intentions be realized' by -i^eif 
persdil *c6inpe<?n^ to ptbhiote "the 
happiness 'ilf ttieir,c6liiitry ! ' ' ^' 

And here it may not be inipiri/* 
jper to remark^ that gloomy as 
the politick! horizon may occasiori- 
alty appear^ ; although. Nations 
ijiay feel distress as well as Iridivi- 
d&als,yet aivarious intervals there 
arise great and good Men^ who 
3eem to have been born for ttieir 



-Hnie, j^ tbeir. eoiihtry;'.whc^e 
JLiveSftUid Enesgies^andFoi^tun^r^ 
ttre 'devoted to the grateful task of 
^ettfitributitig to the w^l&ve ofmaa* 
kiWd:) by all^vtatinfifiniisfontiifie, kif 
etieouragiiig modest^ merit,.: by as* 
9i6titig the ' i»d«8triou8». :{|ild by 
dti^^Hg' iifnuinerabLe blessings 
i^roviad them. Sudi' /was Dr. SAMr 
tJEL' Maddbn in< the beginning of 
the laist Ceatppf^. and such i$, Mri 
iHaid'MA^^ PLGiiSANTBdn tbis. When 
!««! consider his unremittingiboiinr 
lites »io tlie really dlstresseid, . hijk 
nbbfe donation, of ^^000 to the 
Mtath Bospi^lf • his tiberal and' 
«il^lighteined< iaiigmentation ' to. the 
librapy of .the f)]iblih .Society, 
itbe ' iel]^garitt- and^ ooaimodious 
XiO^gfes and Entraaoefi.to. their 
Atonic Garden.' <at >Qlasinevtni, 
ei!e$ted at his-^ole ex|ieii^i; and 
above all, that Tempk anil Asy* 
lum 'of Mercy and Industry, un- 
eq«aUed in Eurojpey Thb I^'Ove 
T4ENTER-Hov8£ iu' the* £ari of 



M«ath's . Libarly V 1i«b|Mi% s^mt 

wtooifbiiieiit iimI d«Hg)lt: 'Ao4 
fMist w^nece ti|& Stead. tibD^t #tor 
Bed, iberhfiid 4d»at.eJ(«^49dt '9S# 
tbe generous i iieAist rtbftt . g«iii^ ,#9 
Ifirge d portibo «f :iAs',poai»6SJii9p)5, 

pui^pofies! It would be: ^My^^ 
eolaPgeonsudidfiligMfiil ^^sitix^t 
liat Ihe 4idEi6ai6ii6^j^M* 0f §iriwi4^ 
tog db^^ifeaiNigrs.af ^lie aiHlM).«hiii9» 
BdbUe. ^pra&ss^ and .in illie.iCiigi 
Mneuity, ^4uid dign% .0^ p?i^ctd# 
lils^ |gifii%«iii:is0ed{7iri4b Humf 
foithililty^p^ifoni^d life .dtttfiQ^iifi 
CiiHi^Mid Man^ i^redbidfts ^n^i-pTi^ 
wmt iwrtter iusm o^iag >ni<iiii^ 

^Hid wiMiBeiog fatt&jQw^ifchfiiJl! 'yrisQl 

bit t(OUOfiiM^. >^, 160 OHIW iJd^ AO 



, I* 



^But ilnayjiiie ftttrmiiAad»io jij^ 
pfttiat^MilittAe wwiuiA.iBajrjiKijUjf 
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1»e calVsd a' National 'Monument, 
Inrfaltli' will ^kd its blessing dti^ 
its ciftl^rts on the industriptis 
Maiiu^cti]krer« wheii the Htatiie 
of <he Stttesmaii, and the-tri^. 
Ukhphknt Arch of the WanWd^ 

are crumbled into* dust, - *' 

- ■ '• ■ ■• - . ' ' , .'■'•• • •* 

Prom the first rude be^ihning^ 
of the Trade, for years, unh^tii^-' 
b^red^ the distressed istate of^*the 
Wooileri Weaver was ' laftient^d 
deejily, by those Who ' were- aij-' 
quaidted with the process Of his 
labour ; the 'wdrp of his 'piebe 
of Cloth must be 'prepared with 
Sfze, and mtt^t afi^erwards attain' 
the' fit degree of ^yness before it 
is Woven in the tiOom ; aft^r be-^ 
in g woven, it must be stt'etchted'i 
on Tenters, to prepare - it for ^-i' 
nishing. These operations were, 
of necessity performed in the 
open ^air, subject to sA\ the varia* 
tioTifs and* iiMdcflneJMies of Ihe 
climate ; frota ' toe*^' tmayoid- 



fblapsad before i^f vi^rk^ po^ilfl i>i» 
|iroe«6(ied on ; :0%n ^(19 |kaa^ Arf 
tizan .W9S compeUed to brti^,. bis 
<dittia, ftSf the w^irp is UBm^, ^o 
ihu .^tpfOi 9f^ Ale•ho^jse ;t9, com- 
pensate for its me,- he unayoid* 
My called for liquor ;. this as 
^vitably le<t to tdleness^ to debts, 
el(4. oftep. to a Gaol for ^io»e 
iia^ts, .HoiVf mv^ei the fa^eaf t of 
^6 Jbietteiceat r^i^e to heatv that 
»ape.the o^fyin^ ^if the Te|itejr»; 
|ipii% ^>in|i>st rei^ctable (^lergyn 
iliafi^.Prv Oafiible>,;V^b9se humane 
ayofia^^A. for , pptaay jeari led, 
Ipiaii^ ;fo Ib4 i|i8|^c4i pf thes«» 
ifi^t£^^fu^e^ 0^ M<iP^t^. ^>M^y« has 
CQfp^tsil, thatifif i a single Wc^l- 
]pa , W«av«r ^a» <^iifi«/^d f<H* 
debti*, ;: , . ,^■.■, ,,..,'- 

* * ... ... 

. . t . .' .' ^ . .. , 5 # . ' # * # >■ . * > • 

5 tp ;t^is ps^^t^ya. Buii4i«|f$ ^ 1<) 
%*:J!¥MWi«% t*irf^>i^, *o,JejBs 
th|^ ':^hir^fsiK,M#WP>a|^:Pi^ef, 
of €lj»tli cfM ibe : 4i;||ed , a,^,.oiif> . 



tfttie ,' It Ham iiooM |i«W {i^WHuil; 
wha^t it tobfc many da^^ to 0i»< 
deavoul! to ■'et^ct ; and at th# Mtn^; 
time they are ttet'd tt^m thsfex-^ 
pdsiire to dirt, and tile s0oyflililii|» 
of th* Wool to fts ^at i^iir^v' 

.'■''•'■ ', " :■. ; : • .-. ■.■1 

l3y tiie present ^oe^M^ ^ tiiit^: 
tiire of the Goods, 1$: afoo inoii 
nKit'etialtyiiiiprqi^od. 'Che advan^; 
tages'of the Institution t^^fp^ 
to all, nnkiep wide, ialUtfli^, IrtNl 
e<ipnbiiiieaii t<ejgrulatioM, dpawv 
op by the ehlighteQed Fpundei*^' 
and carried into execution %y 
Trustees of his appointment, twor^ 
of 'whom, Mei^sre. Jotkm Fnakifp 

nentry distiiigiAsiied tiie nmivw 
hy their ftssidiiit^jr and oarei 



' Mor i« this Bufiding* to be 
!^d0fed as im toAi^et moKely to 
promote aa Important INwMh «i 
vmt M4niillito««ret f ■itk'4m&9r 



iogOC the liigh««i praise, for i\k6 
p^immeitQy, the simplicitsi^, Jind 
«.t the. same time the ingenuity 
ot^tft: Architecture : the system 
oflhon pillars that support the 
tron.^oors and Tenters, is admi- 
rable ; uniting strength, utility, 
^d light^liBs^ in a manner not to 
he outdone ; and that nothing 
should, be wanting to render it 
complete, { a Boiling-house < for 
preparing the Size, has also been 
erected on an 'improved plan, 
^hich greatly facilitate^ the la- 
bour^ of the Workman. . 

From this brief abstract it may 
be perpeiiiied, that the beiu^ts |>e« 
stowed on this City by our res- 
pected .Countryman* are great 
and permanent ; but it is not 
alone in Jrelamd that the nimie 
of Pleasants is esteemed amongst 
the^ bene&efors of mankind. For 
yeav» befiire the efforts of Wilr 
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berforee, ' Granvtlie Sbarpe, and 
CJfirkson, could procure the abo- 
lition of the abomiuable Slave 
Trade ; a- kinsman of our Irish 
Pleasants, reduced to , practice 
their humane intentions, and 
performed an act which should 
never be forgotten. In ;the Ame- 
rican Register, for the !l Lth of 
August, 1786, is the following 
'paragraph : • ' ! 

*' Me. Robert Pleasants, Mer- 
chant, on James*s River, Virgi- 
nia, has lately given freedom to 
all his Negroes $ which consisted 
of severid men, women, boys, 
wenches, and children. This 
Stock at a low valuation, is known 
to have been wprth ^3000 ster- 
ling ; a rare instance of sacri- 
ficing so much interest on the 
altar of humanity !'* 
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Purely foi' one ^PtmAly to htrk 
•produced two such M^n, ai these 
flow mentioned, must afford more 
genuine satis&ction to itt con- 
nections, than io boa$t of the 
S^oliticiaii or the Soldier, however 
eminent ; and when tiw iiiture 
Hiitorian enumeratef the Patrf- 
ots of ' Ireland, along^ with h«r 
UissHBafi, her Swifts, and her 
Maddens, he will reconl her 
Pleasants. 

». E. M. 
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As I am a native of Ireland, and have the 
whole of my Fortune settled there, I think my- 
self, though very easy as to iny own condition, as 
much obliged, by all the ties both of morahty 
and self-interest, to labour to relieve the distresses 
of my countrymen, as a good citizen is to extin-. 
guish a dreadful fire, which, if it spreads, may 
reach at last to his neighbours and himself. It is 
certain the circumstances we are at present re- 
duced to, seem to threaten the general happiness 
of all our people, unless relieved in time, and 
therefore, to answer these obligations, I have of 
late turned my thoughts every way to consider 
our condition in all the lights in which I could 
place it. 

A 
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If one reflects on the great advantages our 
island hasjrom its situation in 'respect of trade^ 
the number and excellency of its ports, the cle- 
mency and healthfulness of its climate, the mild- 
ness of its government, and the great fertility of 
its soil, the convenience of its rivers for its inland 
and outward commerce, and the infinite swarms 
of fish that crowd 4ts seas, as well as its freedom 
from plagues, and security from either foreign 
or cTvil wars, we should conclude it one of the 
happiest kingdoms of the earth * If to all these 
natural advantages we add the adventitious one 
of its having been, for some centuries anhexed 
to the crown of Great Britain, and thereby un- 
der the government and influence of a limited 
monarchy, and the hap()iest constitution, both 
as to spirituals and temporals, in the world : If 
we consider it as possessed and managed by a 
people allied to, and descended from a nation 
where trade and agriculture, arts and sciences, 
wealth and liberty flourish to the highest degree, 
we might hope a large share of all those blessings 
would' have been our lot, and descended down 
to us as the inheritance of our ancestors, who 
were sent hither to enlarge the British empire 
and commerce. 

But on the other band, if we turn our eyes to 
the worst side of the prospect, and reflect how 
little use use Great Britain has yet made of those 
advantages she might have drawn from a full 
planting our country, and improving our manu- 
factures, and how wretchedly we have managed 
our trade, so as only to impoverish us and our 
tillage, so as to starve us^ bow we have sent away 

* It abounds with all these advantages ; plagues and civil 
wars excepted. Therjg have been plagues in it ; and, as to 
civil wars, it has beeii extremely unfortunate. 



•ur wealth or goods far every thing we did not 
want» and made our nobility and gentry our 
factors abroad to help every nation but our own,* 
we must soon confess, we are either the most 
unthinking or unfortunate people under heaven. 
It is a reflection of Sir Francis Bacon, in his essay 
on the true greatness of kingdoms, that the bles* 
sing of Judah and Issachar will never meet, that 
the ssime people or nation should be both the 
lion's whelp and the ass between two burthens; 
but had he known the present circftmstances of 
the descendants of his countrymen here, I quesr 
tion whether he wouW not have retracted that ob- 
servation, in pity to a people which with the ho- 
nour of having English blood in their veins, feel 
the burthen of Irish poverty galling their backs. 
But what still aggravates -our calamity, is, that 
we have utterly overlooked the only resource for 
our misfortunes or mismanagements by neglect- 
ing those methods and means of gain, which, 
might have borjae the burthen of our other follies, 
having kept our poor as lazy and ignorant as we 
found thorn, and stupidly employed the best part 
of them and our lands, just as the Spaniards 
do the Indians and the vast Savannahs (»f Ame- 
rica, to feed great droves of cattle. 

By this means we have laid waste, and almost 
depopulated some of the finest countries- in the 
kingdom, and instead of turning them to those 
great fountains of wealth, againtul trade, handy- 
craft arts, manufactures, and fisheries, we have 
maide them and ourselves little better than con- 
temptible drovers and butchers for wiser nations. 
It is true wc have greatly lessened the numbers of 

• The nobility and gentry make themselves those factors ; 
open eneiniea to their country. 
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our sheep, and shall,, hy that and other methods, 
in time remove the just jealousy ©f England, 
which we stupidly kept up, by running our wool, 
in defiance of all laws and penalties, to the rivals 
of their, manulactures ; but instead of generally 
ploughing up our sheep-walks we have turned 
most of them to bullocks or dairies, which is as fa- 
tal to our prosperity as the others* and, in a 
word, nothing but our linen trade (which, 
thanks to the care and pains of our trustees, is 
encreasing jind flourishing) has kept us hitherto 
from bankruptcy and ruin in that terrible want of 
specie which our foUies have brought usrto. In 
thib dismal situation of our afiairs we have no 
hope of any relief from our neighbours . in Eng- 
land, or those of our ungenerous countrymen, 
who spend our wealth there and in other coun- 
tries to gratify their vanity and pleasure, and as 
little fi:om. ourselves, while our present reigning 
fashions and follies, of indulging in foreign luxu- 
ries and manufactures of all kinds, continue 
among us as they are like to do. 

It must be owned inde(:d, that Ireland has 
often shewn a sort of elastic virtue in recovering 
it^-elf from the lowest condition to its natural 
state of ease and pilenty, on several great rievolu- 
tions it has undergone ; but it is as true, that the 
great springs, which gave it that force, are spent, 
and there is now no resource left us but from that 
frugality and industry, which are the grand sup- 
port of all nations. 

It a known maxim in the civil law, Interest 
reipublicce iit qvilibet re sud bene utatur, (it is of 
importance to every country that men manage 

* And how often have base frauds in that manufacture 
severely injured its credit abroad ? ^ 



their fortunes well ;) and certainly one of the first 
leading laws of every nation should be to regu- 
late men's conduct in this great point to the wel- 
fare and general good of the whole. Could we 
hope for such laws as would effectually restrain 
our luxury,' or force us to frugality and labour, 
and to encrease our trade, I mean our useful 
trade, we should expect to see an happy change 
in our affairs ; but as that is not to be expected 
immediately, we have no other .hazard for our 
deliverance from our present poverty and misery, 
bnt what must take its rise from the weak founda- 
tion of our own resolution and virtue. 

Though we cannot at will make acts of par- 
liament for the nation, we can certainly prescribe 
laws for ourselves and our own conduct, and if 
we can but be true to our real interest and wel- 
fare, we may so order our private mjanagement 
at home, as to make up for our public extra- 
vagance and follies abroad. Nations are com- 
posed of separate families, and if every gentle- 
man in his own house will once determine, in his 
little sphere, to keep his country in his eye in all 
his expences and management, we may yet be 
retrieved from ruin j and if once the tide of 
custom (sets this way, we, who have ever been 
more scrupulous in observing the worst fashions, 
rather than tl)e best laws, may see the scene shift, 
and all men unite in the service of Ireland. 
. Every true friend of his country will never 
content himself with the poor apology of saying 
*^ I am but one, and cannot alter the unthinking 
*^ conduct of others," but will do his best to 
amend and reform every mistaken point of his 
own, his friends, or neighbour's conduct, which 
affects the public welfare. To shew how fea- 
sible and useful this would be, I will endeavour 



to branch out this matter into sereral of the moat 
in)por{ant heads, and draw up proper resolutions 
under each of them, by which we may hope to 
serve our country, and which we may resolve to 
prescribe as rules to ourselves, without pretend- 
ing to dictate to others. 

Now as that of a landlord is the single cir- 
cumstance, which is of the greatest importance 
and weight, and contributes chiefly to every 
one's influence and power, let us begin with that 
as the principal engine we can employ in this 
useful work, and lay down as the main founda- 
tion-stone of our little building this first Resolu- 
tioui viz. 

Thaty as landlords in this poor kingdom^ we will 
dp our utmost in our little spheres, to remove 
the defects and difficulties xvhich we ^find our 
people and country^ and particularly our own 
estates and tenants lie under. ^ 

In the first place then, as the greatest of our 
difficulties is that of our gentlemen living abroad, 
we will lay it down as an unalterable rule of our 
conduct, to live constantly in our own kingdom* 
' As worthy and as useful a member of his coun- 
try as I know in it, has shewn that we lose by 
our absentees only above ,£^00,000 per annum, 
and though some people may think more were 
abroad than usual, when he drew up that account, 
yet if a new list were made (which is much to 
be wished) I am {)ersuaded H would come very 
near the former. While this drain continues, to 
run we can no more expect to thrive, or even 

* Admirable endeavour! An indispcnsible duty; and 
he, who does not do it, is an enemy to his countiy. 



subsist, many years under it, than a man who 
bleeds largely every week, can hope for health, 
and strength of body, and consequently, as far 
as our fortunes go, we will lessen it all we can, 
or if we are forced to go abroad for a while it 
shall be for real business,* and not for pleasure . 
or vanity, and with a^ little ejq^ence and for as 
short a time as possible. It is but too evident, 
that the constant absence of so many of our gen- 
tleme», is the great source of all the distress and 
poverty, which so many of our people groan un- 
der, and how men of such probity and honour, 
as many of them are, can relish pleasures,t wh^ch 
are purchased at the expence of such a crowd of 
miserable creatures, is a little unaccountable. 
There is certainly such a crime as treachery to 
one's country, when men abandon, and forsake 
it, as well as treason against one's prince : and 
it is well khown that our Irish statutes formerly 
punished them equally, with the forfeituie of 
their lands ; and though our laws are long since 
altered in this point, yet certainly to desert one's 
fellow citizens in their distress, and to have a 
share in the occasioning that distress, is an im-* 
putation no worthy man should willingly bear. 
How much then must it aggravate the cruelty 
of such conduct, when the authors of it are re- 
- veiling in pomp and pleasure, while they see 
their native kingdom in so deplorable a manner 
sinking into ruin. We have heard of Nero sing- 
ing over that burning Rome, which he had set 

^ And which buiinfess may be of advantage to the country. 

\ Accounted for thus, by me: they -are sensualists, who 
disregard what may be the enects of their dissipation to'others ; 
and above all, to Uieir poor tenantry ; whom they are, by the 
laws of God, " Do as you would be done by," bound to help, 
and, in every reasonable instance, to succour. 
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on fire for his pleasure; and one could alitiost 
say, that for the sake of a little music, or such 
like wretched diversion, many of them seem to 
act the same part* But leaving the inhumanity 
of such behaviour, to the reflections of their own 
hearts,^ it must be our care to. repair the decays, 
and relieve the sufferings of our unhappy coun- 
try as well as we can by residing and living in it : 
we will attend it as religiously as a dying pa- 
rent. 

Non satius cinercs patriae insedisse supremos ? Yirg. 

Nay, we will not only resolve not to live out 
of Ireland, but we will think ourselves obliged to 
carry this much further, for we will live as little 
as possible off our own lands. Even living in 
Dublin, is a custom that has many ill conse- 
quences attending it ; it is ruinous to moderate 
fortunes, and hurtful to the greatest, if we take 
their children into the account. It is true, " it is 
not so prejudicial to the whole of our country, 
yet has it very ill effects as to our lands, and all 
those tenants who want the influence, direction, 
and assistance of their landlords. Besides, a 
gentleman who lives on his estate, and spends a 
large share of his rents there, does not only like 
a great tree necessarily improve the soil it grows 
on by the leaves, and mast that fall from it ; but 
also by the warmth, and shade, and shelter, 
which it casts around. This method would ne- 
cessarily produce so many advantages, where 
men consult either their own 6r their tenants in- 
terests, that I have often wished we had a law, 
to oblige every gentleman to build, and keep ia 

* Leaving it to a bad cliance, a forlorn hope. 
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feppir opQ jnansion-house on some part of liis 
fortune, of such and such dirtiensions, suitable to 
bis income^ and if this extended even to freeholds 
of ^'20 per annum, it would not only greatly 
prevent a nornresidence extremely hurtful to life 
and mahnerSj' but would be productive of many 
excellent effects, which I shall speak to pre- 
sently. And let no tnan be so weak as to say, 
that this which would prevent our destruction, 
would lessen the gain which Great Britain makes* 
by our absentees ; for besides the absurdity of 
such reasoning, and that still numbers must stay 
in England, it is certain if our gentry continue 
to desert us, we must be undone in time, and 
become aburthep and loss to England, who must 
then be forced to send them all home to us, and 
also must help to relieve and maintain us ; where- 
as if a reasonable number of them would return 
to. us and improve their estates and set up ma- 
nufactures on them, and thereby encrcase the 
the little fund of our wealth and trade, we 
should in time, save immense sums to Great Bri- 
tain, which she pays to her rivals for linen and 
sail cloth, and be a perpetual addition to her 
riches by a moderate encrease of ours. We could 
then spare her double the number of our gentry 
without feeling the loss, when our common peo- 
ple were once made warm and thriving by thejr 
industry, and secured from relapsing into their 
present distresses* 

We must therefore lay down another ResoIu-> 
. tion in the second place, as an established rule 
for our conduct, which is. 

That we will build on our estates, and encourage 
all' our tenants to do so. 



a 
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Building on our estates, niakes our residence 
there convenient and agreeable, will greatly in- 
fluence our successors to continue on them, and 
preserve the seat of the Family, and not only re- 
J>air, but improve it, and where this is wanting, 
an estate suffers as much by the absence of the 
landlord, as a ship does by the want of a cap- 
tain, when the crew is left to themselves. This 
is a great and necessary circumstance to the 
well-being of Ireland, especially where often in 
great estates of several thousand acres, you will 
not meet with two houses of stone and lime, tit 
(I will not say for a gentleman but even) for a 
farmer to live in. Besides a great number of 
good houses and out- houses fit for farmers and 
^tradesmen, add greatly to the value of an es- 
tate.— I have seen very judicious computations, 
where the buildings of England are reckoned 
worth double the purchase money of all the 
lands, and eight times the value of the cattle and 
stock grazing on them, and where the very houses 
in and about London, are valued ten times higher 
than all the current money in England. It must 
therefore be a great •addition to the real wealth 
and value of the fortunes of our gentlemen, and 
the national treasure, to make such lasting im- 
provements among us, which do not only beau- 
tify the face of our country, but give heart and 
life and spirit to our people. We may go yet 
further, and assert with truth, that good and sub- 
stantial buildings are as great a security and de- 
fence to men's possessions and quiet in the country 
as fortified towns are to the frontiers of kingdoms. 
The weakness of cabbins, renders the inhabitants 
fearful and emboldens thieves, ^nd intimidates 
those who dare think of prosecuting them; nay. 
it even discourages thrift, where it is unsafe to 
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lay up money, which is open to every invader. 
And yet to our shame, we must confess that in 
Ireland our tenants (I speak of the poorest and 
greatest part of them) have rather huts ta4n 
houses, and those of our cotters are built, like 
birds nests, of dirt wrought together and a few 
sticks and soqae straw, and like them^are gene- 
rally removed once a year, and consequently as 
migratory, and not so durable, as the carts and 
waggons of the wandering Tartars. Numbers 
of them have no chimney, either for want of 
wood, or skill to build one, but vent the smoak 
like those of the Hottentots ; and if we had a 
market, as Mr. Beauplon says, the Cossacks have 
for Wooden chimnies ready made, our poor peo- 
ple have not a penny to buy one. As mistrable 
as they look on the outside, the family within 
are full as wretched, half starved and half clad,* 
so that there is an absolute necessity to lodge 
them better and use them to warmer cottages and 
cloathing and a cleanlier way of feeding and liv- 
ing, if we would have them cultivate their lands 
or manufactures to any purpose. The flax they 
spin is generally sooted and blackened with the 
smoak, and sells at much the worse price for that 
reason, and jip trade er business can be carried 
on, nor even butter or cheese made, or drink 
brewed, or life itself sustained with any ease or 
comfort in them. We should therefore improve 
their buildings as well as our own houses, and 
see them mpre snug, warm and decent, to give 
them a taste and desire for the reasonable satis- 
factions of life, and this will be the best way to 
spur them on to indus(ry and labour, for the 
more they spend, the more they must earn, but 

;^ * Almost ^hok starved ; and almoit iiohQk naked. 
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ijf they keep in their present sleepy sloth, dirt 
^rifl rags, they will never labour, but prefer the 
dog's life, ease and hunger. This reformation 
would not be so difficult to compass, especialfy 
in those families that are not of the very worst 
and poorest sort, if we would give them little 
helps of timber or lime, or allow them thirty-on^ 
years leases at least, and the first year or ialf 
year's rent, according to the value, free to the 
building. 

I have often thought it would be an improve- 
ment peculiarly useful, if not necessary, to Ire- 
land, if, where we can with convenience, wc 
would try to build a few cabbins arclied with 
brick and covered with clay and sods beaten to- 
gether, and pared to the pitch of the roof on 
the arch, for some of our cotters and poorer 
tenants; for this method would save the poor 
infinite labour in building and expence in re- 
pairs, and would be safe from fire and almost 
from time, and, though a lasting advantage, yet 
of very small cost to the landlord. 

Jt were also to be wished indeed, that even 
our gentlemen would, in tlieir country seats, 
imitate Colonel Newburgh, a great improver in 
the County of Cavan, who, as well as several 
others, does not only use stucco work instead of 
wainscot, but has arched his fine dwelling house 
and all his large office-houses story over story, 
';ind even all their roofs in the most beautiful 
fliaiuier, without any timber. Besides a number 
©f arguments for this method, I will only say 
hefe, that had this fashion prevailed of old, 
so n^anjr^ hundred fine seats of our ancestors 
h^d not been dstroyed by fire in 1641 and 
1688, by the barbarity of the Irish, nor 
had such numbers of them and their poste- 
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rity been hindered so many years from scttlim 
on their estates. It it true, wc are now saf 
from having our .houses burnt by soldiers, but 
our fashion of wainscoting all our rooms, keeps 
us in almost as much hazard, by the negjligencc 
of servarits, and makes them as liable to fire as. 
the wooden houses of the Muscovites, where a 
single candle often destroys whole towns. But 
to return to our tenants, As for the better sort 
of them, who are a little able to bear the expencc 
of building, they should have contracts in their 
leases, that they shall he allowed such a sdm for 
their houses when they expire, for otherwise it 
is expecting a^ the Egyptiaqs dealt with the 
Jews, that they^-should make bricks without 
straw. Such an allowance was ever appointed 
by the civil law to be made by the lord of the 
soil to the vassal, or else he was at liberty to 
remove or demolish them. This is now the 
custom in Saxony and Flanders, and it is cer* 
tainly but reasonable and equitable and less 
chargeable, than paying for repairs as they do in 
great part of England. Some of our laws as they 
now stand, are great obstacles to building, parti- 
cularly those which allow no tenures to Papists 
above thirty-one years, nor to Protestants, if on 
church lands, above twenty-one, both which might 
be remove^ by clauses from landlords of allowan- 
ces for their dwelling houses, at least when their 
leases expire. Our marriage settlenrents also are 
as great incumbrances in this point, which toge- 
ther with the narrow way of thinking in most 
landlords, generally averse to long leases, will 
be hard to be removed. I am persuaded howe- 
ver, if we had an act to impower us, notwith- 
standing settlements or the Popery act, to set 
a lease for ever of only ten or twenty acres at 
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mort even to Papkt tradesmen^ who would co^ 
venant to build good houses of lime and stone, 
and enclose, ditch and plant the ground into a 
little orchard and garden and three or four small 
parks, we should soon see many thousands of 
such improvements rising in our 'country to our 
great profit and ornament, and the benefit of 
our mat^ufactures. It is this has made the isle 
of Jersejy* all one garden, by its being broken 
thus into an huge parcel of perpetual small free* 
holds, and we should feel the sam4 advantage 
. from it, ami yet our rent-rolls would rather rise 
than sink nereby, as the bulk of our lands would 
continui^ to be set on short leases. 
• But in the next place we will lay down thU 
RfiSOLUTioN, viz* 

That we will also plant and impravf ourselveSy 
and do our best to make our tenants follow our 
trample by all proper encouragement. 

This is as absolutely necessary as building, for 
the same good end we should ever keep in view, 
and should be provided for and secured by pro- 
per clauses in all our leases, where the bargain 
and the tenants abilities allow of it. li^ is 
strange, that in a country where about one 
hundred years ago near one fourth part of the 
• profitable land was under vasft forests,t we should 
now_ be reduced to a necessity of planting, or lie 
under an encreasing expence of 40,0001. per an- 
num, which we now pay for timber. But this 

* It cei:tainly is a beautiful island. 

\ It is said that one^ hundred yeafs' ago a squirrel could 
go from Londonderry to Cork, by leaping firopa bough to 
boi)gh« 
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great waste of our woods proceeded from many 
causes, for not only England, but foreigners, used 
to build great numbers of shipping here, as com- 
monly as they now come to our ports to victual 
thein. Not only, our English colonies, which 
came over, as is usual in all new settlements, but 
our armies and garrisons employed themselves 
chiefly in destroying the great forests, as the 
main shelter and lurking places for rebels, thieves, 
&c. and many landlords tied their tenants to 
t>urn nothing but wood, and to cut down so 
many acres a year. This in process of time 
helped to clear the land, our buildings and 
-spendthrifts with our tanners and our iron -works 
soon, devoured the remainder, and our plantings 
goes on now as slowly, as if we still remembered 
the inconveniences our ancestors suffered from 
the huge woods in their days. Even those gen- 
tlemen who improve among us, are generally 
more fond of building a lofty house, with hand- 
some out-houses, &c. than making large and 
noble plantations, though the first be a sort of 
rent-chirge on the estate, and the latter a mighty 
addition to its value, and has a beauty and mag- 
nificence, when well ordered, which the greatest 
prinoes may envy and often want about their pa- 
laces. But indeed most of our gentry (which 
is a great obstruction to this good work) are 
observed to be more fond of making new pur- 
(!hases than of improving their old estates, to 
double the value by planting and making drains 
and enclosures and hedge-rows, with all the arts 
of good husbandry ; though this last and best 
sort of purchasing can be accomplished by slow 
. degrees and small supis, the expences of trees 
and ditl^hes being very trivial, and the work 
4one by low waged to one's own poor cottagers 
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and tenantSi to the great advancement of the 
rent, which often costs but four or five years 
purchase, and no danger from a bad title. 
This mismanagement of theirs, I hope indeed, 
will lessen every day, but their tenants are so 
little inclined, or able to bear the expence of 
planting, and the profit is so distant, t}iat it were 
to be wished the law had allowed them the 
whole of it, which \{ once done, would soon 
be of mighty advantage even to the landlord, 
as well as the kingdom, who would have the be- 
nefit of the enclosure and the shade or sheker to 
his land, the ybujig growth when cut down, and 

?robabry a- great bargain, if he buys the trees, 
'here should also be larger premiums for plariting 
orchards and fruity as well as. forest trees; but 
thie greatest help of all to this good work (as I 
obseiTed before as to building) would be an act 
to allow small perpetual freeholds, notwithstand- 
ing settlements, to all, who would undertake 
and perfect isuch improvements, or at least tq 
empower us to give iiiiqch larger tenures, than 
those which are now in use. But mor? of this 
hereafter. Until sujofe-a law is ihade, we must 
give the best encouragement we can to our te- 
nants, who will plant and improve by favour- 
able allowances and clauses in their leases ; this 
will breed yeomen^ and enable them to get 
freemen and not slaves, and infiuence them to 
make the most of their farms, and to love their 
country, and not esqape out pf it as from a 
jail, to go with felons and bankrupti^ to the West 
Indies. If all our ditcher were by Jaw to be 
planted with quicks and forest trees, we shoukl 
soon have a sufficient stock of timber for most 
uses, and especially if thps^ who sell woods were 
obliged to C9pse them : But in th<? mean time^ 
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we should persuade our tenants who have good 
leases to plant in this manner, and even the 
poorest should set their ditches with sallies, 
which as to bark and tiniber for small houses, is 
an improvement that would be of vast service 
to the kingdom. Until nurseries for sale areinore 
common we should make great ones, of our own, 
and give so many trees out of them, as may serve 
our improving tenants either gratis, or at a low 
rate; though certainly, if public nurseries, were 
settled in every county it would do much better. 
I shall add but three things more as to plant- 
ing and so I will quit that subject. The first is 
that it is absolutely necessary, to have some law, 
obliging all who have freeholds for ever of 51. 
yearly rent and upwards, to plant such a number 
of forest trees, and also an orchard, of fruit 
trees, in a reasonable proportion, to the estate 
they enjoy, for such an act, though it may seem 
and prove a little burdensome at first, would end 
in great advantages, to all private families con- 
cerned, as well as the public. The second is 
that we ought to try if ash, and sycamore 
keys, acorns, beech mast, &c. would not thrive 
in some of the best, and most sheltered parts of 
our coarser lands, and mountains, if sown in rills 
two or three feet asunder in small enclosures 
fenced on the top of the ditch, with sallies for 
warmth, for if this be found practicable, as I 
doubt not it will, it is to be hoped, many who 
have not, or cannot spare rich grounds, even for 
small plantations, would lay out large ones in or- 
dinary, or mountainous grounds, which arc of 
little value. The third point is to give an hint, 
of the advantage, it would be both to the public, 
and to private families, if gentlemen, were al- 
lowed by law, to bequeath a limited quantity 

c 
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of acres planted, with forest trees, to help the 
small provision some of them leave to their 
younger children ; and to allow a proper tiaJC^ 
for cutting them down and removing them off 
the land : for I am persuaided, many a careful 
manager, would by this means, do great good 
to his country, and children, whom otherwise he 
had neglected. 

Let us now proceed to another RESpiUTiONT^ 
of equal, or rather greater consequence, to Ir^ 
land, which we^ ought to prescribe to ourselv^?, 
as landlords, viz. 

That we will with, all possible care set Jhrtnar^ 
and encourage^ every useful manufacture^ 
among our tenants, and especially that qf the 
linen. 

Eyery one knows, who has thought at all on 
the subject, that our exported manufactures^ 
bring vastly more profit to us, and are infinitely 
more advantageous to the kingdom, than our 
beef, tallow, hides, wool, corn, &c. and as 
those of our linen, are the great stay, and sup- 
port, of this island, who ever wishes, or at least 
deserves to be supported in it, must even for his 
own sake, and to help his tenants, do his utmost, 
to spread and increase them. There is not a 
closer union between food, and life, than be- 
tween them, and our prosperity ; as they grow, 
we shall thrive, and as they decline, we shall de- 
cay, and dwindle; we are secure of the counte- 
nance of Great Britain, in this branch of trade, 
as we fell into it by directions from thence, and by 
the advice, of the English House of Lords ; to 
say nothing of the constant recommendations, 
from our lord lieutenant, to our parliaments. 
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to this end* Nor can we have the least dorubt^ 
that we can ever be discouraged in it, since it will 
always be the interest of England, that we turn 
ourselves this way, as thereby our sheep walks, 
and wool and our running it^either raw or manu- 
factured, will every day lessen. We should 
therefore, on all those accounts, do what we can 
to promote our linen business, either by setting); 
up a manufacture, of several looms ourselves, 
or if our want of skill, prevents that, by obliging 
our agents, or assisting our tenants, to carry it 
on in that method. Nay, we should by dispersing 
wheels, and reels and flax-seed, among ^all our 
tenants, poor, and rich, and by encouraging 
weavers, and getting our tenants' children 
bound to them, lay such a foundation for in- 
dustry and improvement this way, as shall after- 
wards effectually secure their own ease and plen- 
ty, and our rents together; and in time, make 
an our estates a more dispersed manufacture. 
This will be the great source, and the only great 
6ne, that is open to us, of prosperity to us, and 
Ireland ; and indeed, if gentlemen, could once 
he persuaded to build little towns, on their lands, 
and undertake setting up large manufactures, 
and bleach yards themselves, and by degrees, 
spread the linen business, through the whr.le of 
their tenants, they would in the best manner pos- 
sible, improve the circumstances of their own 
fortune, and that of the public. It is plain as to 
setting up such little colonies, that whatever loss 
tliere may be at the first, the gains in time^ will 
largely make amends for it. Cootehill, Lurgan, 
Monaghan, and a number of our towns, in 
the North, are evident proofs of this, where by 
the loss of a small sum, compared with the fu- 
ture profit, the lands, for some miles round, have 
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risen to treble the value, and in a little time, I 
hope marvy other places, in the three southern 
provinces, will, . by the care of judicious, and 
provident landlords, be as remarkable proofs of 
this matter to the world. * Besides the certain- 
ty of so vast a profit, it should be considered, 
that a gentleman, who sets up a large manufac- 
ture, and thereby provides food, and raiment, 
for thousands ot his fellow- creatures, is in th? 
eye of reason and his Creator, infinitely a more 
valuable man than he, who, for the glory of 
being senselessly hospitable, feeds an idle croud 
of eaters and drinkers at his table, and swills 
their guts there with French wine, that is, with 
the blood of his country: As our poor manu- 
facturers are the strength and wealth of our na- 
tion, so the nourishing then), and keeping them ^ 
honest, and industrious, is the greatest act of 
virtue, and yet through the goodness of God, 
extremely gainful to him, who acts thus. It is 
true, I have heard of some worthy gentlemeuj^ 
who have lost considerably by endeavouring to 
set up designs of this sort ; but we may s^s well 
blame trade, which some merchants are ruined 
by ; and besides, I fear setting large farms, to 
weavers, as they did, is not the way to esta- 
blish manufactures, but by building towns for 
them (as we observed before) or dividing them 
into very small farms, just sufficient for milk, 
A very few thus settled, and trusted, and favoured 
as they thrive, and having but small rents to an- 
swer, will soon perfect the business, without 
trusting too much rent, or money in the handa 
of strangers. Were the funds of the linen board 

* Small hope of this whilst so many of our unthinking, 
unfeeling landlords spend their thne and t^oney abroad* 
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double, or treble what they arc, the skill and 
care of our excellent trustees, would before now, 
have raised the manufactures, upder their direc- 
tion, through the whole kingdom, to a great 
height; and indeed, it is unaccountable, how 
we have pinched, and confined, our industry that 
way, instead of enlarging it, and giving it full 
scope, and play. 

In my Lord Chancellor Methuen's time, whea 
the first steps were taken to set s^t up the linen 
business here, there were larger funds, designed 
for it by the act, which was then thrown 
out, lest the commissioners, who were to raise 
them might abuse their trust ;* but had their 
power been well limited, I believe Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught, had been in tenfold a 
more flourishing way this day, and vastly more 
populous and improved, than, to our loss, we 
see they are. Besides a large fund, proportioned 
to the work, would enable our trustees, among 
other things, to bring over many skilful hands, 
from Holland, and Flanders, and to improve our 
manufactures in fine threads, tapes, cambricks, 
apd bone lace, to the utmost, which are now in 
want of all the assistance we can give them, not 
to mention ouThempen manufactures, which by 
such additional funds, might in time be carried 
to great lengths as we shall shew hereafter. 

Till the wisdom .of the nation shall provide 
such funds, every man in it should, in his little 
sphere, do his best to supply that defect. Nor 
§hould his care be confined, to the linen, but 
should extend to all other manufactures he can 
improve or begin, and every artificer and ban- 

* Commissioners abusing their trust, what an infamous 
fobbery ! 
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be aided and befriended, by proper encourage- 
tnents, so far as his labour can be of real use, ana 
idvatitagfe, on our estates, it being certain that 
fen labourers, do ilot save, or gain so much 
to 'the public, as one industrious or able trades- 
man. 

Another Important Resolution, we should 
lay dowiij for our conduct as landlords is this. 

That we will oppose and discourage all ill custofnsi 
that destroy frugality^ thrifty dnd industry^ in 

our tenants^ 

* 

The definition whieh some one gives of ciis* 
torn, that it is the plague of wi^e men, and the 
idol of fools, agrees with no people on the 
earth, so well as my countrymen ; for they seen! 
to have adopted, some of the most pernicious' 
ones, to their own well being, that they could 
have thought of, and to retain them as fondly as 
if they judged it a mark of freedom and inde- 
penfdency, to reject those of the English, ancj 
ruin themselves their own way. However, it is 
certain this proceeds, chiefly from the little care 
that has been taken to wean them from them, 
for as^the eiample of the gentry, is the great 
source of Acting in all countries ; so it is rC" 
fnarkably trtte in Ireland, that they imitate and 
copy after thote that are above them more than 
other nations, The worst customs they have,, 
are aill derived from their old chiefs and heads of 
clans, and had their rise from their poverty, mis- 
fortunes and want of conveniences, and oppor* 
tunities to learn belter. For certainly, the hu' 
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mours, and fancies of ^he Irish, are ^ easily 
turned as the courses of rivers, if a deeper an4 
wider channel be dug for them to run in, ancj 
especially, where ther? is still less doubt of thQ 
change. As the commonwealth has an interest 
in the life and manners of every subject, it ought 
to regulate theni, but as many of them are over- 
looked by the legislature as too trivial for its ,obr 
sej-vation, every gentleman must correct and re- 
form them, as far as he can by his own authoritjr 
and example. 

The first custom I shall mention, \yhich de- 
serves to be abolished, is that of giving larg^ 
quanties of liquor, and especially aquavitae at fu- 
nerals. If a ,man dies and leaves a widow 
vith four or five small children and eight 
or ten cows, the price of two or three of 
them must be laid out this way to the utter 
l>?ggary x>f the family. Drinking at funerals^ 
Vas reckoned so barbarous by the virtuous Ro- 
mans, that it was forbidden by one of t|^e Uws^ 
of the twelve tables^ but here it i& a^ggravatedi 
with the guilt of sacrificing the living tp the dead... . 
It is surely a shocking sight at any funeral to see^ 
how many hundreds of idlers are by this vile 
fashion brought together to the loss of their fa?, 
milies and farms that want their work, and the 
great damage which the kingdom suftfers there-r 
by. If such crowds must be brought together, 
I am sure, the English way of giving dole-mo-, 
ney to all who would accept it, is vastly better 
than giving them drink to debauch and destroy 
them. Nay this vile fashion occasions more, 
beggars, than any of the many bad ones they 
have, and it also breeds up the whole of the 
people with a. relish and love of that beastly vice 
drunkenness; which is not only the ruin oif 
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many tradesmen, but of trade itself. It destroy^ 
their time, their substance, their health and 
strength and understandings. Nor is it only 
at funerals, but at marriages and christefnings 
they are as guilty of the same excess, to as 
great a degree ; so that it would be impossible 
for the natives to be able to bear such extraordi- 
nary taxes on these common accidents of human 
life, if they did not live without the commbn 
necessaries of it the rest of their days. I am 
persuaded that they have borrowed the excess of 
their expences at these certemonies from the 
Danes, who for so long a time played the mas- 
ters here, and governed with as severe an hand 
as they did in England, for I find travellers 
generally agree that to this day, the people in 
Denmark are remarkable for their extrava- 
gances on these accounts ; and I heartily wish 
this were the only resemblance they have of that 
people. But I fear they are altogether as like 
them in the miserable poverty and pride, which 
like the hot and cold fits of an ague, equally by 
turns makfe their lives uneasy. But these things 
speak too plainly, to need being enlarged on; 
and a dropsical person, may as well expect 
heahh, while he indulges in liquor, as our poor 
Irish can hope to thrive, while these customary 
tiplings are allowed of. 

The laziness and indolence of our people is 
another universal habit and custom that should 
be discouraged as much as ail the rest. As in- 
dustry and labour is the great source of riches 
to all nations, how ruinous must this terrible hu- 
mour be, which infects so many thousand peo- 
pie, even of those (for I leave our beggars for 
another place) who profess labour and depend on 
it for their support. Many even of these follow 
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ifieir vlrork but from hand to mouth, an<Jl as if 
they thought, as the Scriptures speak of the Jews, 
** thejr strength was to sit still," th^y will wait 
lip longer thad the scourge of necesMty is held 
ovcv them. ' The Chinese say with some truth, 
as to their policy and tr^de, that alt other na- 
tions have one eye, but they have two, but I fear 
we may say ^ith more justice of the Irish (and 
their beloved Spaniards may go along with them) 
that all other men have two hands and they but 
one, And that, they often keep in their breast. I 
retnember Montaigne in making up his account 
of 'his yearly expence sets down, '' Item, for 
•'^ niy indolent lY6ittour ^Ol/V but I fear at least 
a million* tnust^be^ charged on the same ac- 
count to Ireland. Formerly they often sold their 
yarn and buttei* by night, irid as privately as 
possible, thinking it disgraceful to mafkc a profit 
of the industry 'of their Mrives; and 1 have 
known reproaches and from th^iice quarrels on 
this matter ; biit they are gi'o\vn wiser now, and 
would everyday grow niore so, if they had 
once learned the secret, that they might pur- 
chase a great deal more comfort and plenty with 
a little more paifts. A better way of living and 
all- encrea^ of our- people ai^d manufactUFCs, 
2dd consecjutentlydfi'highe*; price for the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life must be the great 
cure for this evil, .together with the landlord's 
^y^t oyer.themlto punish tjhe sleepy loiterer, and. 
^npourage s^d fsmplpy the industrious. Our 
linen y^rd and c|oth, when effectually spread 

•:.•'. . . • . . D • . 

' ♦ tVhy Confine it to a million ? 

' f Ana the landlord himself to sheir.a good example* 

.: i,".?tec^pt teaches, but osasimple driven/' 
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through all the provinces will foUjr em^oy tiie 
idlest part of the nation, the Women ami cbli^ 
dreu ; and encouraging trade, fisheries and tillage 
(of all which more hei:eafter) woi^ld soon pake an 
happy change in the rest By the$e means, - it is 
ilemonstrabky we might annually gain, near a,niiU 
lion more than we do» apd grow i4cl> thpugli our 
people spent two thirds of it in England. We 
should then gJFOw in love with labour, in prppor^t 
tion^ as we found thie convenieqc^f of food and 
raiment, which many «f them seldom think of 
npw, but when they are naked and starving, it 
is one of our greatest ptiisfortunes, that we: are 
so much under-peopled, and fs.we have but little 
hopes to cemedythat evil suddeniyi the' ji>est rne-r 
thod we can take to help us herein is^, to do our 
utmost to keep all the hands we have so, busy, as 
that they niay dp as much work as double our 
numbers would do under less pare of; the land- 
lords, and worse laws and regulations of our 
manufactures* But I shall now proceed to the 
last RfsoLjUTioN to direct our conduct — ^as 
landlords in Irek^nd, ^i^. 

That 'wewiU. plant our estates m thick as pos-i 
sible, and never lose an . industrious Jarmer 
whom zve can keep by reasgnabU enca^irag^ 
went. * 

Crowds of people make land atid the pfo-^ 
duceof it valuable, and! withouft them our bist 
grounds in Ireland wouW be as worthless and 
useless as the wide wastes oi America^ ; It is 
but putting ourselves a degree or two above the 
savage Indians there, ifwe have only tame beasts 
to roam about our lands instead of wild ones, 
for it is demonstrable that the -first devour more 

* Right good xnaxiins*. 
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people thantb^ latter. Dividing our farina into^ 
small holdings and little tenures is tl:^ high road 
to inaprove itbe indiistry of the occupier, and the 
v^ue of the groui^i wh^ nothing is lost, and 
eirery spot m^dc to ex^rt its ntmost fruitfulness 
teith the greatest skill and management. 

It ^bodd therefore be our constant endeavour^i 
both to manage iFsrell the stock of tenants we 
have, andalsN>:to bring in and settle little indus* 
trious cobnie9 where* our lands want thenivaud. 
by proper^ good bargains and long leases make* 
all of them love their situatioiry ami by d^rees 
spread even over the barrenest parts of our lands. 
If we watched ovev the breed of our tenants, or 
pher48hed them as. much as those of our horses, 
/&c« we should soon h^ve droves^ of men, and 
lahoiiring men instead of bullocks and sheep, 
and find the wide difference in tb^ protit by> 
making use of them, as of our nursery trees> 
to plant our lands to the best advantage pos- 
sible^ Our people by such encouragement would 
like thriving iiives throw off new swarms to* 
seek out the best and nearest settlement to tlie 
mother-stock; and rob the earth of its annual 
sweetness by their industrious, toils, and then 
improve it^ produc!^ by all the arts of manu^ 
facture. 

It is chiefly for want of this care in our land** 
Iprds, that such shoals of our families l)aye gone to 
the West Indies, * by which the nation loses near 
tliirty pounds an head^ valuing them as Uttle bet- 
ter than slaves a;nd negroei^s besides the sub- 
stance and manual ^rts; th^ parry with them, 

f I believe there is po doubt of thi^* But what cares the 
dissioated, dissolute, hard-hearted landlord ; they may go to 
&e aevil ibr him. Whe^ f is he going iQt * 
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proper enfcourageinent& good usuge or harg^in*' 
here, they wotild never run the hazard of long' 
voyages and ship-wrecks and beuig starved at' 
sea, or dying by the country disease when they 
get on shore; by which at least one-third of 
them * perish^ and especially of the poor infants, 
wfech they sacrifice to their wandering humour. 
They would never go to live with transported 
ftlons and thieves and the ofF-scourhig of the 
earth, where thei?e.isno worship paid to God, or 
regard to men ; where they can neither see their 
old friends, acquaintance or relations, where all 
the conveniences of life as cattle, cloaths, fiir- 
niture, beef and even Indian flour are so excfes- 
sively dear, where labour and slaves are so expen- 
sive, and where they must build their own houses,^ 
and stub and grub every acre they get, and there- 
by pay fully thirty years purchase for it; and 
where at the same time their lives are every hour 
in danger from the treacherous assaults, day 
and night, of the savages, and from open wars 
of the French and Spaniards, and their goods 
from the private thefts of their neighbouring 
felons. But as numbers of late have been ship- 
wrecked or died there by faminCi and otlier^ 
returned from thence beggared and^undone, and 
as there is now good encouragement in Munster 
and Connaught for the people in the north to 
go settle there, possibly by the care of our go* 
vernment and the kindness of wiser landlords, 
(if they send th^ir agents among them) this evil 
may in tipic be removed* This I am aure of, it 
has weakened and is weakening the Protestant 
interest so much, and hurt the whole of our na- 

* I apprekend this to be a true painting. 



tHMi SO grievously- by carying off the two thiiigs 
in the world we could, least spare, our ready/ 
money, and the hands that used to bring it into 
us by their roanufaetures, that remedies should 
be thought of as soon as possible. 

One would hope it would secure us from the 
continuance or return of so terrible a drain, if 
some act past obliging all who go otf^ to give 
security for paying their debts, and if the land- 
lords were allowed a right of pre-emption, or 
some part of the purchase-money of their leases 
ibr therir consent^ or if to encourage their return 
(which would greatly, discourage others to pur- 
chase) they should be allowed their l»ses again 
notwithstanding the sale, if they came back in 
twelve months time and repaid the purchase- 
ntoney, it might be no ill means to keep our peo- 
ple at home, or bring them back to us. It might 
also bean efiectual stop to this prevailing humour, 
if our .merchants and gentlemen would join, and 
employ one of our ships, that trade thither, to 
bring back in her return all Irishmen gratis, who 
denned it ; for i am persuaded the aecount they 
would give their friends on their return, would be 
above all others the most efficacious remedy for 
this galloping consumption of the kingdom. 
Were our gentlemen in Munster and Connaught, 
half so diligent in' sending people and letters 
among them, and bearing their charges to see 
their lands and proposals as those from America 
are, we might soon see these swarms of our little 
northern hive settle there, and prevent so much 
of the blood and treasure of the natioQ running 
off from us, and then we should in time see 
those parts of the kingdom well peopled, not 
only with Protestants, but weavers, spinners and 
bleachert like the Nortlu 



;Ahd having thus suxnmed up the chief rain;* 
Which we should observe as laadlords for the 
service of our <;ountiy, I shall oply say. in the 
close, that if gentlemen would with zeal and 
spirit endeavour to practice such of than as they 
found the most conveQient it would be the great- 
est service to their families at the saine tiine that 
it would be of the highest advantage to our ne? 
glected country. But alas I the truth is, that 
most of our landlords have no ptherview or 
care as to their fortunes, but tb rack them as 
high as they can, and then spend the rents ot| 
their pleasures^ diversions and luxurious living^ 
and leave thf ir wretched tenants to shift for them- 
selves entirely forgot and disregarded. This is 
both the greatest inhumanity and also the great- 
est imprudence, for at last, by the breaking of 
the poor people, who faU in arrear and areunable 
to pay such high rents<^ we loose more than we 
gain, and pay a dear fine for our cr^elty and 
avarice, and neglecting to take due care of our 
tenants, and the directing, assisting, and im<*. 
proving dicm every way. Whereas: if even fw 
our own sakes^ we would watch over the wants 
or defects of our poor people to supply them^ 
and would both set them good bargains^ and 
help, advise and befriend themin all the points* 
we have been speaking of, we should improve 
our own fortunes as well as their circumstances, 
and at the same time become fathers to the poor 
and patriots of our ccmntry. How would such; 
a gentleman be loaded with just praises and 
blessings i^f the happy people . who live under 
him ? who as his dependants, and creatures live 
by him and through him^ to whom he become^ 
as it were a Qod upon earth, sustaining, jpro^ 
tecting and providing for tfaem, and iff w^ose 



diarity and providence under the Almighty Gor 
ver^or and Lord of all, they live and move and 
einjoy their beiiig in* the truest sense of the word^ 
: Le( us now consider oursdivcs in another 
very . important situation, where every one ha3 
considerable influence find power when proper* 
ly exerted, and that is as a master of a famijy, 
and let us lay dowQ this fir«t RejSolutiok, a& 
absqiutcly necessary, to the great end we keep 
ini view ^atnely^ 

That we will asjhthers and piasters] offamiUe^^ 
, regulate our^onduct and eaf^g^c/Sy lAs shflU be 

most conducive fo the service of Ireland .and 

the goodqf our posterity,^ 

If: IS a little unaccountable, that many«of puv 

gentlepien, who would hazard their lives to dc* 

IVnd. Ireland in an invasion, or a w4r» can be 

30 careless in the management of their expenc^^ 

to save it from th^t inevite^ble destruction, which 

it niust fall ipto, if they allow in. themselves or 

en<;ourage in others^ the consumption of foreign 

cpfnH)odit;ie8. ^ All of 'them that see. the ev4i 

aii|4. giiFe into it, either think themselves excus-» 

^1^1% J^s^ujse it ia f^aiahibpable, or else they are so 

easy in their circumstances^ they fondly think 

tl)e \^ consequences will hardly affect their 

private fortune^ and are careless as to the public. 

ttii/^ true most nations do indulge in some de^ 

gCfe;in this kind of luxury, but it is as true 

t{iat while ;it i^ only eKpeusive to them it is fatal 

tfbMS, fpr it stands them only in moitey which 

t^y abound with, but it costs us the very lives 

9^(010* people, wbnm we starve or drive abroad^ 

.•■»'..•■' ' 
^ . ,^ It ift an iadifpeiulble dvtj ok e?ery head of a fasul/. 
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whom we cannot spare and niight- employ. If 
We used theit mariufacliures. But though it on- 
ly look away our money, do hot we all know 
that this drain of our specie has sunk our credit 
and trade into a dangerous consumption, and is 
it not high time to put a stop to it, while there 
is any hope of our recovei*y. On the contrary 
we i^quander it away as if we had too much of 
it, or believed the keeping of it would hurt us, 
and throw it into the laps of foreigners, as the 
raad philosopher did his, into the sea, and des- 
troy It, lest it should destroy^ us, 
• We all know that in common life, he who 
lays ' out his money on what he has no occasion 
for, is reckoned little better than a spendthrift, 
though he buys it ever so cheap, but if he pays 
d^ar for it also, his extravagance speaks him a 
fool, but if the prosperity or misery of his fami- 
ly depends on it, he becomes in every one's opin- 
ion a perfect madman. Let us carry this reflec- 
tion from a private family to a whole nation^ 
(and what is a nation but an union of many fa- 
inilies) and consider what name our conduct de- 
serves, who lavish Our food and ♦ raimeiit for 
trifikets and toys, to please the eyes o^f fools, 
and drinks and dainties to |please the palates of 
epicures. 

One may easily conceive tvhy we should give 
ane half of our substance* for cotri, and coals, 
bark, hops, and iron to our neighbours, but why 
we should squander' away thfe other' half for 
silks, lace and liquors, is inconceivable I owfi, if 
we are supposed to act upon the common princi* 
pies of reason and self-preservation. Is thertf mi 
other cure to be hoped for dur e:!Ctravaganc€?bQt 
absolute poverty, and an utter incapacity of 
paying for the riot df their palates and faa*^ 
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^M ? ft it ndt k itflectiofi big With the mitt of 
Ud all, thai the nation Was never poorer or finer 
than tio\V ; ias if Wt thought to conceal Oiir po- 
vfef ty is Comities says Lewis XI. strove to con- 
^^I hh sitkness, hf each day putting on finek' 
doaths till U died. 

Certainly whosoever among us desires to have 
iid share in (contributing to the ruin of his coun- 
try ought to deteriBine to have nothing to do 
With foreign luxury ; and as all the necessaries 
a^d even the conveniences and rational satisfacr 
tionsoflifeare tb be had from the products of 
ouf own fields and hands, we should as much as 
possible confine our expences 1 o them . 

Nay We should thipk ours^es obliged as good 
IriSihmen, to confine them tvitiiin the bounds of 
an honest and rational frugality, n^ot only that 
ttefnay keep ourselves and our dependants above 
the scorn of a base and mercenary world, but 
that w* may not leave rtrem, as too many do, 
a yaceof beggari^ and a rent-charge and burthen 
otf^ coantty already sufficiently impoverished. 
Wt should therefort try to imitate the thrifty 
Dutch who Jive on two thirds of their income; 
ted lay up the other for a provision for their 
children. Thii alone would make them rich 
Without the help of their beneficial and exten- 
sive trade and wouW be no ill remedy to us^ 
>#fco lose every year, by the comtnodilies im- 
^sforted for our IdKuty, what we gain by tiiose we 
eispbtt, by pinchi*ng the backs and bellies of our 
fttarted and urafceif people. I cannot say how 
this frugal methotl, we resolve on, may be rblfeheA 
by thfose of our countrymen, who generally fol- 
low 'ditfeient courses, and arc not content with 
spending thehr income, unless they contract large 
debtt besStfcs, mamy of which (that they iftay be 
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as honest as thejr are wise), they never pajr^ 
though their jcreditor^ and their jfamilies are un* 
done by trusting them ; hut I am sure, our coun- 
try would find the benefit, of it, if it were fol- 
lowed by all. it is certsun the 3wiss. cantons 
and some of their neighbours in Germany, who 
export nothing hut horses and black . cattle and 
their produce, would .not grow so rich as they 
do, if their sumptuary laws had. not prevented 
all expence in foreign Gommoditics, and at the 
same time introduced a national habit o£ parsi^ 
inony among tbein. Reflecting on these t^ings^ 
move than we have. done, may do us some, ser- 
, vice, and perhaps we shall find in time that fru- 
gality is , not only necessary to jkeep a. little .mo- 
ney, but that it is also as necessary to ke^p a 
little virtue and honesty among us, , , 

A' Very slight acquaintance ^with history i& 
sufficient ip convince us, that the natural conse- 
quence of out-living, bur , fortunes, must be, and 
in all states, ever has be;en,. rapine and extortion, 
and a dishonest pursuit of money as the oi>ly 
resource of men's extravagance. Nay. whea xxxep. 
have reduced themselves to narrow circumstances 
by their high living, rather than paft with, their 
estates, they willchuse to make sale of their owu 
liberty, and that of their country together, if it 
lias any to lose, or they can get any to bid for^t 
Whereas a prudent management of their fortunes 
naturally keeps the bulk of every nation warm 
and in heart, and its gentry free and independ- 
ent, and as un^likely to be tempted to injure their 
country, as secure to resist the , temptations, 
which a false pride or a real necessity makes too 
jnany yield to. Besides all these advantages to 
the public, and the particular interest of every 
.family, we. may also add, that frugality is the 
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great source of that simplicity of manners atid 
contient of mind, which is the best foundation 
for human hiapptness; whereas luxury and va- 
nity, and' an affectation of politeness and deli- 
cacy, is the troubled fountain of all that uneasi- 
ness, envy, vexation, - and spleen, which makes 
so many of our gentry unhappy and wretched, 
amidst the plenty and peace and sajtisfaction, 
they might otherwise enjoy. As we have there- 
foie laid down this general rule for the whole of 
our management, we will also fix some particu- 
lar Resolutions, for all the great articles of ex- 
pence, which can either affect the welfare of our 
families or country. 

We resolve therefore ns fathers^ and masters of 
families^ to use no sort of cloaths and furni- 
tiire, mhich are not manufactured in Ireland.* 

' This, as unfashionable as it sounds, is only 
saying in other words, that whereas several hun- 
dred thousands of my fellow creatures in this 
island »get their bread (or would if we would l,et 
them) by spinniiig and weaving, and dying, &c. 
several Hnen, silk, and woollen commodities, I 
will come into no iniquitous fashions, or conspi- 
racies of their enemies at home or abroad, to 
beggar and starve them. I hope I may be for- 
given the Harshness of the expression, if I say 
the finest lady, in this fine country, may throw 
away so much of her thoughts and time, as to 
consider that she can by contributinlf her mite 
and her vote, prevent the driving of so many 
poor families, with their wretched offspring to 

* What would not. this do ? 
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despair wd d^structmn, aq4 9\ lm% na)w it 
TDore fashionable toieed them by wording m 
their own bouses than begging s^t onr< 4poni» 
And yet the oply way to cj> this if tp #nc»«*r 
rage and employ tbem*^ wbich i« tb^ Qietho4 
«ir nations Oft the evth bav€i ev^r fq\^ 
lowed, e^ccept this unhappy island; s^d bai 
been the only means, by which all their VMun^ 
faqtures have been nursed up, aqd at laft, >M)d 
by slow degrees, brought to perfection, wd 
4U their defects (which naturally ^rise from ign 
norance, poverty, and its usual comp?^i)iQfft ^ 
ceit apd imposition of all kinds) ^r^fuDy ffn 
moved. Make it once worth thi^ir wbil^ to te 
industrious and honest, and our tradesmen will 
soon grow so, and that cau only be done by hefM^ 
ing with their faults, wd buying their go^s, A 
sure and quick market, will in time iuiprove pur 
stuffs, and our silks as efFectually, as it has our 
linen, which bad faults enough at h^Xf tiU m en- 
larged demand for it begot numbep^ d nian4- 
fa^turers, and thence a sure prospect of gft^n, by 
honest industry, then skill, and at length pfr^ 
fectipn. This is the sole expedient to keep onr 
poor workmen from misery and. want, piqd rp^ 
move their tricks or ignorance, as it will maka 
their reformation and iinprovement, th^ir int^r 
rest by letting tbem^ see, we are fixed to push 
forward their industry 9 and takei off tb^ir QPW-' 
moditi^s, instead of railing at (be badpey^ pf tbs 
work, the poorness of the pattern, the breadth 
or the fineness, the strength pr the beauty, whfli 
the force of the objection at the bottom i9% tbftt 
it is Irisli, and maae in a cpuptry, out 9f wbkb 

« But on the edier haad, tho nianufacturers should try 
to make better goods. 



^* tiding cm €wne/' ){awev«r, I wUl ?eptufe t9 
))e «o mipoUt^, 9* to %^y, tb^t if »Dy thing cQukl 
l^SSftn thfi charip^ Qf mf Irish }af)if«, ii) th^ eyes 
pf QUF QouDtrym^iPy it <^ ^ ^^^ tb^ip dr^l Qut 
in th^ >ppii> wd piU*ge flf thcif wwntry, aod 
rifliiig m triHPflPbi Uk^ a ^arharoiw Qmqucxor, 
great by the murder qf half A Wtioq. Paint or 
th^ MnalUpwc oouW Bpt more efteptuaHy deface 
their charms; whpre^s, how amiable^ on tl>e 
Qthpr sid^ 9)Hfit sh? ?ppe»r, who with all her 
prBfip^^ut^, taK^B fiQ other pride in her dreaa, 
than that so iBs^^y Iri^h fsmiUes owe their livea, 
as much to her aplpMoiir, aa to that of the sub. 
C^p truth to her f^^^^^ huaband» or piety to 
heaven adorn her more ? Surely no ! to shioe 
s^d tp hljpss, 9pd be hleftsed, is peculiarly, isde- 
fervely hw Ipt, a«d ipay the Puinher of her ad- 
mirers be ever ^jqwal to those of the poor, 
whoQi she th\^ ff@d$ ^pd clqathsvby the charity 
^f her magnifioenqe. ^t is chiefly to the prevailr 
;iig of this gf nf roiis regard to our poor in our 
ladies^ th^t pqr isl^ud is to date it^l prosperity or 
misery, for ^s ^he gref^t business of dress is eur 
tirely under thfir inflMence, and as all fashions 
9rise from theniji if they once resolve to grace, 
^nd encourage P»r manufactures by wearing 
them, we shall ^^ them vastly irn proved, ia 
proportion, as foreign qi}/^s ar§ discouraged, to 
the mighty h^nefif of pi)F pfsopl^. We can never 
forgfet when oiir starving manufacturers had col- 
lections made for Ihem ^^ our churches, and our 
ladies tooI( up a reiolutjofi to wear their stuffs 
and ^ilks, whaj: ai> indueQ^o it had, and what 
great assistancfs it gave to thousands of poor 
^milies, whom this short liv^ humour retrieved 
from ruin: and if this method of our ladies 
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wearing our own nianufectures, should ever grtiw 
to be customary, and get the sacred name of 
fashion stamped on it>;k is scarce credible what 
industry, plenty and prosperity it would spread 
through Ireland. Our gen tinmen, (except some 
very fine gentlemen indeed) have equally shewn 
their humanity and good sense, in this particular, . 
and by their careful wearing and encouraging all 
our manufactures, have brought thetn to a de- 
gree of perfection,- that is very surprizing in so 
short a,, time, and under so many ditlicuUies. 
If this spirit Imd not been raised and kept up 
among us, we must have worn frizes, or like so 
jBany merry beggars sate over our French wine, 
in worn out scraps o( Dutch linen, and English 
rags. 

It is true our broad cloths, as well as our silks, 
have not that beauty and fineness with which 
our neighbours in Great Britain make them up, 
but thank God, we begin to think ourselves 
sufficiently fine in our own fi^athers, and Ireland 
piay say to some of those very pretty fellows 
who think otherwise, as Lewis XIV. did to the 
Dauphin, who wore a fine English suit on his 
birth day: " Sir, you had done more honour 
** to me and your countrymen, had you beea 
" dressed as I am, in oiir own plain drap du 
*V Berry.*' We read in history of one Hippias, 
who was justly admired by all Greece, at the 
Olyrppic games, for being dressed from head 
to fijot, in his own manufacture, and though 
none \3f us can come up to this good Grecian, 
yet all of us should take care to place the main 
circumstance, as to ornament in dress, in being 
habited in the produce of our own lands, and 
the workmanship of our natives. 
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£v)ei^ six pence spent in. fpreign goods; is 
robbed. from. oujr people, and is so much bread 
tajcen froin their hungry mouths ; and he among 
us who thus aiegkcts his qountiy, though he may 
rail at absentees, for impoverishing it, is so far to 
all intents and purposes one of them himself, with 
this aggravating circumstance, thatk he does freer 
ly and of choice, whait theotheiis are often forced 
tp. . We should, therefore be so far from encou- 
raging such ,a practice in ourselves, that we 
should not allow it in any one in our families, 
fr<<^.tbe highest to the lowest; nor should any 
trivial defects in our manufacture? prevent .our 
pefsistiog in this resolution, b^ing sensible that 
they all pcoeeedrfrom the poverty of pur work- 
men, and that from the want of encouraging 
them to make better. This is the .effectual way 
to stop the excessive drain of our imports^ 
which eat up the vitals of our people ; anfl if 
there was an association in every county, to this 
end, or such .a subscription as was* set up ;u 
1664, in the old duke of Ormopd's government, 
it would be o£ infinite service tp us^ ; 

The melancholy fate whiqh the. lace. bijl 
had, that was, in the last sesMpn^^ thro\ynrQut l^y 
the pfirliament, gives qs little reason to hpp^jfor 
suRiptuary \diW^ tq restrain our ^e^trayaganc^ ifi 
sufh ; things i and therefore ^eye^y .onp shQplfl 
prescfijie such a. lawto. bimself apQ..his 4epen4- 
adt^ ^nd make it. as inviolably a$ those of^ ti^e 
Medes and Persians ^ 0$ir laws ha'yeifidieed. pro- 
vided, a decent suit of clpaths for every., oi^e 
of. the poorest of our people, when thiey are 
dead, but without some method of encpuragiug 
our manufactures, we can never hope to see thei^i 
.wear any thing but- rags, whil^ they; are livin^g. 
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Auothlr gi1%t artiste «if etpMic* wMKh kf. 
Itet« th« ««lftiire of Ireland, i$ that of Mr ttMftt 
and th«t«efot« it s^«ttiK ttece«Kkry td ky dwM 
lhi» unitt^rAble Resoiutidtf Ibr out- ttMUltafA 

therein; 

Urihkmg, m mm WHttributt m mii m pat*. 

iitfUpiio* i^ f»^gn wintisiandhrMtiits. 

Thfe' wbuM ietiift \ tetri^ «£iit6ne« b ft cottfi*- 
tfy, tbttt, of kt« yeikr^v bus flotv<M) i»i^ wki^^ jtt 
»piHtk aft tlte land of Caba66 did With ffliik ; Iwt 
atais \ k is just iS teAsi»ttabte ita (mt ^^vesefit v»- 
ler&t>te ^irbuihitaAceft, «6 if a {>]^3f«icite shtudfl 
fdi-bid fast liVliA^ tb a t>atiaMi)i & d^ep^de^Ay. 
.'Aitd.yet as deb^oched bs t^ ^u« gto^irn^ oaa^j 
ttieh ^ah re^tnlMt- v^eb <A'6 Vmfe iftft i«Et)at-k&fc^ 
for oikr soi|>riety^ M \»« ire bdw ft>^ d<»hlg^ojl 
druhkefni^eM } v«'be6 «ur~a«Ni«eit^r»^ of dM; tedt 
jjN^ims -of lb6 Mtio^, iis^ to bkV6tfa«{i- fi4Mes 
brought in by €bdi^b% ^HAl wbto kaek Attd ipK- 
HVudto li^rs Were ^Id, Hi tb6 aj^dthtsbaries 
,6hopfs for^ordiaii t6 tbtM^. 'Dm teVtrbis kid«ed 
%^V« Ibn^ 6$lr<i« talc^ti tbit tf^db Out <t^ tbeir 
hand^) ^t.ih yetlArb the^ fto.^ bfM^t titttb ib 
«^ fold, k igtt&ter one, feir th^r drogs^ hy «ii- 
tte«s^ the hxaufbtit ^i jpdftienfe, jMbd wi^t Is 
%orse, of disterf)pei% Wb, Atid indeed if a Vm 
Mifte ihaadfe of all out- li-^h getffteai^, iirbd m 
«iit own tafediotfes have lokthttit lives, m ftn- 
fnired th^r consti«t>t40nS by too^Aucfe good na- 
fure, in complying wi& l^e usual excesses, it 
SJrould possibly make us drkik <& livttel^ss and 
l^ii^ik i Trttle *liorfe; We are taoiv.'^vtrti to 
that excessive extravagance in wine, and what 
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ii^' still ttiGire itijudicidui^, in French wine> that we 
p^y at the lorest medium above 130,060/. per 
-i^7««w for our wine ahd brandy from France atone, 
btJiid'es Idrge quant?tie8 of the latter which arc 
i^on, nay the very diity m one week for witfe, has 
lately amounted to 18,000/. and if it were pos- 
Sfhle we could pay for it, I* question not btit we 
*hall have more and more imported on us from 
the senseless and ridiculouif emulation our gen- 
tlemen have fallen into, who shall have the 
largest cellar and spend the most hogsheads every , 
y«ar. This has raised the value of wrne immea- 
surably at hottie, as weH as a good deal in France, 
so that as if we feared we ^hoirid not be rdiiied 
tinie enough, we use twice the quantity and 
give double the money we used to do, Vhtt:h, if 
it were worth while to complain of anything in 
Ireland, is (I speafc it with all deference t6 6ur 
gbod merchatits and their wisie dakomers^) * a 
little hard. At the grodrti-porters the gamesiters 
are allowed to call for wine gr'atis, wWch is fa- 
vour little enough to cemfort hundreds that are 
Beggared there by thit trade, but our merchants 
afi^f haviiVg half utidone us by one traffic, 'whicU 
iedves our pooi^/nothitig to eat, compleat our 
rtiin by maktngus pay lA the irtost exorbitant 
iflariner for a little h^nicst liberty to drink hard. 
It is true, out good friends in France and Spain 
have usied us ill iti'i'ailsing the pfice, as wc do 
Ourselves in enlarging thfe q'uanrity, but as I: can't 
express this better than in Sir Francis Brewster's • 
complaint on thfe same pointy the reader will 
foi^ivc me if I quote that gcritlemarri to whom 
Ireland is infinitely obliged. It is in his Essays 
on Trade, p. 35: *' rbcgiti with that of wines, 
^ and in that we transgress two ways, first in the> 
■ "' ir 
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** rates we paj for tiiem, and tben in the ex<* 
V cess of our use of them, and in both these 
** to the reproach of our nation and the wonder 
'^ of our neighbours : And it is the more un- 
^^ happy since, as we raise the price of foreign 
*' commodities, they lower the rates of ours, 
'< and by that beat us from the original trade^ 
*« which was at wojrst to pay fpr wines with our 
^< manufactures, but most commpniy, we had 
♦« money to boot. In my father's time (who 
<< dealt much to Spain) the first costs of Sherries 
*« seldom exceeded twenty pieces of eight the 
** butt, and that of the ('anariesnot 380 ryalls 
** piate the piece, and now the first seldom goes 
** under 40 and the latter 800. And in the com- 
'< pass of my own knowledge almost as great a 
** rise has been on Fi*ench wines. The first cargo 
*' 1 was concerned in from Bourdeaux, we had 
** the best Greaves wine for 24 crowns the tun, 
** which I have lived to see current at 48. I 
^' give these few instances which I think enough 
** to denominate us amiss in our conduct in 
** trade. God has given us understandings at 
'* least equal to other nations; and a country 
" exceeding any in Europe, for the product of 
*l nature and situation for trade, and yet this 
" like the fortune of a debauched heir is cou- 
'' sumed in luxury, which might be thought 
•* worth the consideration of the great council 
" of the nation how to restrain." Thus far the 
judicious Sir Francis Brewster, and since I have 
Guottd hii^ I will venture to add a few lines 
from Mr. Gbe's ingenious tract on the trade and 
navigation of Great Britain, which is as appli- 
cable to our case (page 113,) in these words. 
** Before the beginning of King William's war, 
'V our great consumption of wines was those of 
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** France, and the highest we annually imported 
*' from thence did not exceed 18 or 20/. per 
•* tun ; )[)ut Florence wine being the dearest and 
** scarcest vas generally accounted the highest 
** entertainment. But the prohibition of French 
** wines soon made them scarce^ and consequent- 
*' ly they became most fastjionable, and he 
*^ the finest gentleman that gave the highest 
** price for bis claret. The gentlemen about 
^^ Bourdeaux that could keep their wine foon 
^* found out our foible, and instead of selling 
^ their best wines at the prices they jJid before 
^* the war, got them up to 80/. per tun, or 
'* more, and som^e particular importers chose ra- 
** ther to keep up those high prices than to have 
*^ them cheaper. I mentioned to one of those 
^' importers the great folly I thought it was to 
*' raise the price upon ourselves; he replied, 
** the greater prices they gave abroad, thegreater 
** profit they would get by it. Gentlemen would 
** not think it good unless it cost them five or 
^ six shillings the flask. However I believe this 
^^'evil might be remedied, and those very wines 
" bought abundantly cheaper, for no other na- 
**• tion pretends to give the one half of what we 
^' now give.** These quotations, since they are 
so big with matter, and so nearly concern us as 
well as Great Britain, will deserve, froti) begin- 
ning to end, a little more time to think on, thun 
it may be we can spare, but they may lie here 
till we have more leisure, or reason to reflect on 
them, for at present I am not sp absurd as to 
hope or imagine, that we should give ourselves 
any trouble about remedying so necessary an 
evil, which, as the poet says merrily of his 
friend, ** we can neither bear, nor live without.*' 
fi3r this affair of drinking is grown ^so fashion- 
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able a vice» that there is aeither; mai^agiog aiiy-- 
business^ gaining any point of interest, carrying 
any election, or procoring any plaice or prefer- 
ment without it We drink, as Tacitus describes 
the old Germans, night ai^ day, and thou^ yve 
have pois^oned our bodies and debauched our- 
minds, though we have enriched our enemies, 
impovenshed ourselves, ^md undone our wretched 
country, yet to comfort us, ^hi^ may be said 
for our honour, that we havp ^got the character 
^f bearing our. national miseries with the best 
grace, nay and of being the most boon compa* 
hions, and the fairest drinkers in Europe, and, 
what is worth all tlie rest, of payinjg; pur good 
merchants fully as well as beggars do the ale* 
wives. , 

What is most amazing in this epidemjpal 
jnadness is, that, there are few men of virtue or 
sense among us but rail atit, lamientit, and prac«- 
tice it ; and while they censurp the folly of the 
custom and the tyrani:y of fashion, and own it 
will be our destruction; go on to continue it and 
gravely drink the prosperity of Ireland in- its- 
blood. It puts me in mind of a story, whiclx the 
famous Menage tells us of .a footman in Paris, 
who owned with sorrow to his father confessory 
that he had beggared his family and spent all 
his wagei; by this aipi^able passion for drinkingi. 
When the confession was pyer, the honest 
lacquey pulls out soflie halfpence to pay the^ 
priest, '* no ! no !" sa^ys the good father,. ** up-r 
** on my word ! not a farthiiig, poor felloiy, keep 
" it for drink." It is much in the same way, th/s^t 
we pity and pardop one anpther, and live in a. 
very charitable and hospitable nji^iin^r together,, 
emptying qur purses and filling pur cellars as if 
we thought tp lessen our dii^tresses^ by enlarging: 
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OUMextraragances, t» fa<mest; MHo Uded to $n« 
credse bi3 ^tarejogth every day by augmenting his 
burthen. But let us say of thia deluge of wine^ 
which has sunk our country^ m. Seneca dp^es of 
Ovid's description )0f that,, which destroyed tbe 
world, it is iodeceat to sport thus with the de* 
struction of nations, owl to divert ourselves witli . 
scribling on the general ruin in so light and tri*^ 
vial a manner, and ^ we can never expect to se^ 
this bane of Ireland entirely removed, let us con- 
tent ourselves with hoping that €>ur legislature 
will soon J/fty such^ further taxes on this consump-f 
tive drain, ^as ms^y hinder it from beggaring those 
of more moderate forttroes among us. For this 
affectation of drinking wine has got even into 
the middle aiid lower ranks of our people, and 
the infection i^ become so general, that a little 
hedge inn would be forsaken by our drovers* 
horse-jockeys, cadgers and carriers, if they, 
wanted it, ,pr at le^st something which the mer- 
chants have given a'strong reLsemblance of wine 
to, not only as to its colour and smell, but even, 
as to iti^t taste. Thus, this poison is circulated to 
the lois.of the nation in point of health, as well 
as in vast quantities of vinegar, which such wine 
might pften serve ajod sell foi', and the expence 
of great sums, which our poor people can ill 
spaxe, if it were not for the glory of drinking 
like their betters. And indeed as in ail national 
plagues, each man endeavours in the most im-i 
accountable mam^^r to infect his neighbour, so 
this horrible pi^e is now spread by ail, through 
all, to that degree, that in some years ala will 
b^ ijirunk only by our labourers and beggars^ 
and our barley be source worth sowing, or dung- 
ij9g ouF; liinds lor i|t^. 



' If French wines, were liable to a much higher 
t^, this evil might be remedied, and since wine 
we must have, whjr we should not encourage 
that of Portugal by lower duties, is very strange, 
6ince it would help to sink the price of French 
wine, and is' much wholesomer, and would waste 
less of our meney in buying it, and as it is 
stronger less of our titne in drinking it: And 
surely our middle people may be contented with 
it, since it is certain that in England, fevv gen- 
tlemen of 1000/. per Ann. evpr buy an hogs- 
head of French wine in their lives. We should 
in all reason also lay a prohibition on French 
brandy, since we see it will otherwise be run up- 
on us, ahd above all, as our distillers make exr- 
cellent spirits, from* our own grain of aquavitse, 
which are as palatable and vastly cheaper, and 
wholesomer, and do also furnish us with usque- 
baugh, which no nation can come up to. The 
Danes, we see in the late Lord Molfssworth's ac- 
count of that kingdom, make excellent brandy- 
out of their barley, and thereby entirely pre- 
vent the vast consumption of French brandy, 
which they used to pay so dear for, and why we 
should not be as frugal ^s thfey, I cannot see^ 
unless as the proverb says, we think there is a 
time when it is too late to spare. Were orchards 
tnore generally planted among us, by some such 
Jaw, as was hinted before, we might soon have 
cyder enough, not only for the common use of 
our own tables, but for inns and alehouses, and 
to serv6 to make an exceeding good spirit from, 
which is equal to most I have seen; which is 
another reason to make such a law be thought 
of. I have often met with mead in gentlemen's 
houses, which the best palates mistook for palifa 
wine or sack. It is certain that in Poland, and 
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Muscovy^ it is ihe general liquor^ at the best 
entertainments^ and is one of the pleaaantest and 
wfaolesomest bevertdge^ in the world, and equal 
in strength to most wines ; and I can see na 
reason why our gentlemen should not use and 
jmpirove it, unless it be that it is poade at home» 
and is too cheap to be offered our friends, and 
too dear to be given our servants. There are 
•many other most agreeable liquors used m.Epg* 
laud, and that were formerly made here by our 
ladies of quality and fortune, such as gooseberry^ 
cowslip, currant and rasberry wine, but our de- 
liqacy is so great, and our taste so refined > th^t 
the worst sort of French wine, though so un- 
wholesome and 60 dear, is preferred before them ; 
and I fear will ever be so, though our lives and 
fortunes were put in the balance with them. Be- 
fore I leave this terrible subject of drink and li- 
quors, let me observe that the three articles of 
chocolate, coffee» and tea, and especially the 
two last, are not only extremely expensive, but 
to a great degree prejudicial to the health, 
strength, and vigour, both of the minds and 
bodies of our people. There are a considerable 
number of physicians, who have wrote books 
against them, and represented them as a kind of 
slow poison> and forewarned every one to abstain 
from them ; and though some others have writ 
in their defence also, yet certainly till the dispute 
should be decided, every body should be caur 
tious ^ow they habituate themselves to them, 
and at least not to take them in large quantities^ 
and two or three times a day as many do, But 
how faulty soever chocolate and cdffee may be, 
tea is allowed 'by all to be so great a narcotic, 
such an enemy to the nerves and fibres, so 
apt to occasion palpitations, and dejection of 
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spirit 111 both sexe^ and to have • M Urge « 
snare iu our conrmbn Aervous tUsoi^ddrS;, that 
thotigh. it brdirght as nrach ifibirey mto the 
khigddm a$ it takes out of it, we ought t6 lo^d 
it with such a duty as might at teadt prefecive 
the poor ffom its ill effects, who c^uilot fee 
physicians. But I am weary of writiug to'no 
)urpose,^for possibly if St. Anthony of Padua 
Tad preached to his famous congregation of 
fish, to have lived in theii* teloved element 
without drinking, he would have made just as 
niany converts as | shall do iri this matter, and 
therefore I shall dismiss it, and pass to another 
article of expdnce, as to our tables in Ireland, 
Upon which 1 think we should lay down this 
Reasonable jRESOLUrTidy, viz. 



That asmastenoffcfmilies'we^^ill banish ffom 
our tables that luxuriouswatf of living, ifhidh 
is so common and so pernicious to the gentle- 

• men of Ireland. 



This IS a charge which has long lain against 
u^, and I am afraid with so much JQSti(?e thai 
we^ have generally found our best defence wa« 
to stop our accusers mouths with good cHser, 
as thieves take off evidence, by giving^ thefti 
share of the plunder. The truth is, though this 
xi a ftiifing' which most northern nations in Eu- 
rope are a little subject to, yet if we may seem 
a little more addicted to it than others, I fkncy 
we must lay the blame of *ir on the circum- 
stances of our country, and the original cus-^ 
toms and manners' of those* who canie over as 
adventurers in the many wars and troubles that 
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96 frequ^rttly hap^ned here. As tberjefcire Xhq 
iHilJk o(:out 'gentry are d^$ccndecl from EnglisU- 
m^.l^iHl. sftldiers, tbey ^em to bave inherited 
tbeif ^t(^i|uicba^ as well as their Qourage, u hicl> 
haive beQp ,90 often whetted by feasting^ and .fa-^ 
W^^Qe^ m tjli^ir turn^, that.it haa npad^ ua tU^ 
fcm^&c pf enjoying our plenty where we can get, 
it. And tf^sidl^s^this, it is certain we bavehad few 
people $^ lefi^ money here, and little pr nothing 
VAMi:lajfi4*.aqrtgi:wt herds of cattle, to lay.onV9ue 
lit|le :W ^th CO, and , provisions bqing so pl^oty^ 
do(es ;a6i naturally beget good, cheery q^. wild 
waistes of- piistqrea do ch^ap grazing. We bad 
l^either the building? or gardens laf Italy, her 
tPtiquittes qr pictures, bex statues or nianu^ 
scripts^ tp leSne oiir taste, or employ our iime,i 
or our money on, and so, I fancys jnst^ad of imi- 
tating the iii^iscr people on the continent, we fell 
^a wbat wits next us, and enjoyed what the rich* . 
i^e^s.of Qur>spil, and the frankness of our people, 
wbc^n undistprbed by war, threw before us ^ with 
nil this it mu^t be confessed that we have carried 
this matter loo far, and that many of our estates 
and families have suffered by this poor sort of 
kitchen ' luxury, which Seneca calls the worst 
fate th^ can n^e^jogdissimum pa(rimoniorum ex- 
ilium GuUm. This is one sad consequence of 
.our Irbh ho^itality, to which many m^n must 
chi^y impute Ihat absolute negligence of their 
^mestifi affairs^ and thjat terrible excuse for it, 
art incapacity to reguUite them by their overrun- 
ning their iocooie, to satisfy the craving wants 
of an .elegaixt way of living* Nourish mg this 
fatal pride of politeness, and an high reli:$h of 
these ialse and coutemptible pleas^resi, produce^ 
an uttfir seomof the little view^ of a mean spl^ 
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vited oBconomy, that is apt to cfesceiid to wiatch* 
over the safety and ease of ourselves and our 
posterity, and by setting men above such tri-* 
vial precautioiis, opens the floodgates for that 
preposterous expenc^, which alone can make \he 
ruin of an house ridiculous in the thoughts and 
eyes of honest men. But besides these iH <:jonse- 
quences, it has one, if possible, rather worse, 
and that is breeding up a useless dependance of 
trencher flies, feeding the idl*, and the lazy, atid 
encouraging voluptuousness, disorder and intem- 
perance, which as naturally breed vermin in the 
state, as heat a^id dirt and ease do in the body. 
Whereas were our people used to earn thdr food 
before they eat it, and every one laid under a 
Becessity of being industrious that deserved to 
enjoy plenty, and good cheer, it would have 
cured many of their indolence and idleness, and 
put them on methods of industi*y, instead of 
fawning and waiting like dogs on other metis 
tables. I think Sir William Petty, in bis wr- 
bim sapicntiy proposed a fund for the- Dutch 
*var, to be raised from the people working one 
twentieth part more than they did, and eating 
one twentieth part less, viz. fasting oh Friday 
nights ; but how oddly soever his proposal ap* 
pears 1 dare undertake if the superfluous eKpence 
of our useless dishes and dainties were laid but in 
manufactures, or encouraging trade, we should 
And a great alteration in our aflairs. Though we 
would not wish for such ^sumptuary laws as the 
Dutch have laid on this kind of luxury, wher^ 
one cannot have a dish of choice, well dressed 
fish at a tavern, without paying at least thirty 
excises for it, yet possibly if our excesses this 
way were taxed, and people's vanity in their 
table, and entertainments restrained to their 
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fortut^cs and 9iTpuinft$tnces^ and their excesses 
made subject to proper fiuesj it would be of great 
advantage to the public. It is evident that what- 
ever could be cut off thus from our luxurious w?y 
of livings would be so much clear gains saved to 
our national wealthy and without disgusting the 
generous spirits of Our high feeders^ with the cal* 
culations of some political arithmeticians on this 
subject* I shall only desire such as incline to 
.think on the manners and management of our 
neople, 'to consider what the general parsimony 
of the Dutch, this way is supposed to savethem ; 
when they have cast up that, let them compute 
what immense sum^ it must neciessarily stand 
us in to continue our ridiculous extravagances, 
and luxurious feeding, and feai^ting, and consi- 
der what sort of people we must appear to be, 
who like the silly crew in Ulysseses' ship are 
ready to sacrifice our country, and its interest to 
a little senseless pleasure, and till the legislature 
prevents it, will I 'fear ever do so. While the 
tenderness of our laws winks at such things, every 
man should supply that defect by the most ex- 
act care in his owa family and government^ and 
by. retrenching the number of superfluous dishes, 
and that waste of food and viands which is found 
on our tables, and endeavour in his narrow 
^^phere, to suppress, all he can, the miserable 
luxury of the rich, and enliven, by the same 
method, ihe hoijest industry of the poor, ff 
every one would do thus, there would be no 
occ^ion for fines or excuses, but without that I 
fear our people will not be cured of their luxury 
but as the confectioner's apprentice was of his love 
to sweet uieats, viz. by surfeiting on them till he 
died. - • / • 
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^ But I hasten to anoth^i* REsottrtia^ ;#bTA 
it is incimibeut 6n \is to lay down,* aod that is^ 

fT^' r^^olve as fathers and masters ofJimdHes^ 
io edffC'itte mir childrtW' in such a wuittner, *us 
shall 7nake them most useful zk ti$eir generation 
4nd yetTiceaUe to their country. • 

Without a right education tiiere is n0 tope of 
softening our manners or improving our minds 
and laying lasting foundations for wisdom and 
virtue, without which, mea degenerate from the 

great ends of their creation, and sink themselves 
elow the beasts of the field. It should thfere- 
fore be one of the chief cares of our nve35 to 
give our children the best we c»n, not in the vain 
^pc to make them, tlie 6nest and most'accom- 
fhshed gentleit>aa of their age, but as good alid 
wise and useful as possible. And one great cause 
bi that love of our country wliich runs through 
all, proceeds from the stiong impressions, which 
we receive from having ^peht our youth, and 
consequently some of tbe brightest and Kyenest 
hours of our lives there, I thimc it absolutely ne- 
ce^ary, that;, to make such impressions as fast- 
ing and durable as possible, the scene of our 
^education should always be laid and continued 
l^ere as Jongtas we can. We have a great many 
Viery large and generous foundations . for public 
sdu^ols, and as most of them are filled with very 
able aiul diligent masters, we may'truTy boast 
they have not been built in vain, though a cer- 
tain prolific scribler of epic poems has been 
pleased to say st). There are however some greijt 
mistakes in our methods of education, that we 
should endeavour to avoid ; the first is, that tberei 



;^chiii|^ if^ iMguci^, and in a tedious mvimet 
t6b^, Witltou* a 'dta^ -catr^ of 4MliI!*ftg into bdy$ 
ihninds Vhk itol^ tti^KiMs and sentiments fitefpi^* 
f oaWjT'td btt mA with th «he cte«sio j>^)€ts!. which 
vet if they were duly pointed out, and finHy en* 
farmed SH and enforced, whensoever dicy occur, 
fni^hiiserre fdr good smd excellent purpo^s and 
influence tlve Wftde conduibt X^ dur lives. Tba 
gr^at e^chpleii in the Greek tfnd* Roman oralimi 
knxl historiltns are' litso passed over in as slight sk 
inframier, wliich if »dcilfally de* forth ^aiid reconiA 
rnended on -^It occlisj<>ns, ^vi^h .%h9X :s&d and 
wiirorth '^^f heart which they deserts, tnight serve 
to fife and' feinimate young «riinds to copy And 
efnmilate tlieir virtues as muoli as the trophies ani 
pmises otf M if tildes itiflatned Themistbdles, to 
rival his glbridus character of the deliiaerer of 
Oreece. But boys are kept dt schosftl, menely for 
the languages, atid nothing tral^ wefni w thi 
^restt ends of human life is inotilcate^ there,, or 
property tostifted into theii* tnind^^ and as the 
great RomW philosopher comptakied in his time, 
^o inay we now, tzm vita sed sfflwldc dvicimmj. 
Whereas boys shoutd'be educated not to know 
words and sounds as if they were charms and en* 
chanttnents^ by which, without sense or meaiK- 
ing they w^re to work miracles by bekig able to 
y^peat'ihem, and to 'live oti the art, 4>dt to lay 
i|p in #ieir minds the gr^at principles of troth 
^d^faonour, Wi$dom and virtue, the love of God 
an(^ M)etr neighbour; an honest zeal for the hap 
,pihedi^ and welfare of our- country, tlie public 
peace atid liberty, and above all, for *oar holy 
t*et%Ton and the great moral duties which are its 
bam. ^ 
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1! ThevjBi is ai»oAh'er 'gr^at ftfiflti^ke wliich pecn-* 
liarly regards .tha educat;ion of tb^ sopi of opr 
iiobiemen avid gentlemen in piir schools, and 
that is neglecting to instruct the«y in the great 
art of speaking wdl and pi:operly before a pub- 
lic aodience. , ' : 

, We all know by the peculiar btepsing. of our 
constitution^ the affairs pf our country. are en- 
tirely naanagped* by public de]>ates, . ii^, great as-* 
aeii!iblie$, where, our repres^n^tives model our 
laws and form all: resolutiotis that regard the 
wei&re of the; nation. It should therefore be 
the first and great view of every, gentleiuan^' to 
emkavour to serve his country in parliament, and 
to discharge that sacred trust, when it i$ reposed 
hi him, with the beat sufficiency he can^ . To an: 
swer this, good end, he should not content him- 
self with voting in fill debates with truth and 
•integrity, according, to the best of his judgfnent, 
but he should aim at the noble power of reason- 
ing, and speaking in so. proper and forcible a 
m;anner as may influence others to think and act 
in the same way that he does. And yet there 
is solittlp care taken in our educatiqn, of this 
very important point, that between the natur^ 
modesty of most gentleipien, and the extreme 
negligence of parents and school masters, we se& 
numbers of them of the greatest abiIitieS|.and 
the best understandings that are as unable to 
Bpeak in public, as if they were tongue-tied« 
Whereas if they were trained up in the schools 
to pronounce some of the best orations i^ the 
classics, and above all some of our best English 
speeches, that are to be found in the histories of 
our parliamentary affairs and debates thei^e, and 
to deliver them with due emphasis and action, 
with proper motion and cadence of voice, and a 
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ftdl sshse of il»r subject tbe/: speak 6m it wonM 
:dis6tttaHy (renove^ that giiiislv dilSideqoe , mid 
ibasblblnesst which thej^^laboqr fiitidtr. inritbbtit a 
jpQs^\biHty:oT iShukingiit^&'j Nay:thur.vi;ouM ht 
.-of -ifDCMie imI Bdvicii Ikud mse tor tbehi: than : Ah the 
Gvetik and Laiki 1ii«y geh(^aJly;gi^t there; for 
t fac^y woold not dbty t by irequemiyi speaking (thus 
iothp^scliodl^iget az.becommg assurance 'and ail 
.habit>Qf expressing tiiemtdresoi^itU ease aaddi^ 
oiity on all important subjedts^ bntiby often i rei- 
peating tbenoble sentiments, Qt>inuin8 and argui^ 
itoeats o£ our -aUeat and urorthiest patriotic liiey 
*WDoId get a strmig taint and icoDtnact an babit of 
thinkingtatid aci^g in the same- manoer^iaaul 
with the same honest spirit Ihey dad/ : . ^ 
! iAs.fdig()tt^0d trivial. a method, asthis^ whicb 
we have sorbfiefiy hinted here,*may rseem;! dare 
-ooeiver for it that wboevenwill p^t it in practice, 
inthe education of the childniniOf/eur'nQbilitjr 
arnd je;e»Ary,i(iKill ^nd it of the highest service to 
^em ; and: Vfhkt the cotisequenoes would.be. to 
;our country in U^. asanageikaueat of all public 
vatfairs> in miking 113 th^ more considered, era^ 
,pl6yed and regarded, i and in raiding oar charac- 
^jters /for ability^, .integrity and true merit with 
ou^ n^ighboum ia England, I leave to every gen- 
tleman'i^ reflections, who thinks the welfare aod 
^honour of. the nation worth considering. 1 

- Another fault, in.ovir schools is, -that after gen- 
•tkoien send promiscuQusIy all their sous thither, 
they do not choose out those who have a genius 
for the sciences, and remove the others to useful 
employments, trades and business, but the whole 
crowd are driven together like soldiers to a battle, 
v^here the brave and the coward must go on in 
tbe same rank together* though they flinch and 
fail when the trial of skill begins. This is oqc 
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bf.ithe mask JMi^Um iKffi^clafciQM 
iDfaat, rigUl:!c6 nsBokig) tmr. diiidbem musli^lmve 
Xriieck aiyd/ILHttn .podisid ihtaitbtir mmiibs^ tii 
Utey.spewMhffaC ouii Agkin|f;kriihdbt 'tHa< J«st 
'lic»jmhiiiettt.ffom)tbenii>i: T^s/lnaiionr'^Mevaib 
more ifi ir^Leind ! ( ifUoli i^jr Sfts isotaiitiba' *aiid .ct^ 
«utoatanoesr. rai^ti'giite. ity/fibihttbiti^^ oilier 
ihohghts) •tboif any other natiolikuEocopei: and 
•rofedts evcii tUe lowest and {IqorestolJts natives. 
-It puts 'ine!idMi)u»d^ of 'the.wwking l^hoolv in 
Hotiaady where tb>iwl^tiil4iea am taught tcr get 
their .htoad.; and' iOOTlaialy '^mimy ^of> cor cUl^ 
dreni.wliofn nature, has no ^Jai»ti& ifyrm^ ^for 
leaFivnfi tlttR .i^ Mts die dumb for oniior^ 
should like thbm^ eitlior learn sachiarts and ma- 
QiinfiH!tuees, as;tbey aftoniositdJtj^oMdt^ andtftted 
ioi^i ^risbon^d be.«iziplbyodio cooatry busiciess 
<at hofixf,i:0]t a^tidtvade>ilR/ the city. Do&r 
bojfs; as 1410 call rtiii^» may ^ itf another tora vrere 
given them^bedoind tnfioiteiy mopo liselul as 
merchants or men of husioejistiiaii most ;of the 
idJeqrdii^l vre 4raii scboiavs, aild it ift liiere loss of 
^hne^to force alt our young gehtlemoi tbw to 
drudge at 'languages, as th^ Turkui^ do at tr^Mie^, 
iwhich they aever iutftid to imafce^ use ol> aod 
wliich' whan they £H*e ent^ed into the worlds they 
•know nothing of, but that they are thrown by as 
unserviceable-«^n^i perda^da fateru Where a 
boy that has^ some fortune^ or. ia bora a gentle- 
manrhas no capacity, or rather relish for such 
^todies, let him be taken home^ and if he must 
read books ^nd improve his taste, as we call it^ 
let him be put to read the translated classics, and 
especially the Greek and Latin historians, and 
jBome of the best of the modem, and especially 
OUT owD^ vp!itb proper observations on tbeoai; let 
hioi be well skilled in ' geography and a little 
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coitroiiotny and a taste at least of the civil law 
from Puffendorff, and if he writes a fair hand 
and understands arithmetic fully with this, he 
may be of more service to himself, his own 
affairs and those of his country, if he has truth 
and virtue, and is turned to business, than if he 
was master of all the Greek and Latin in it. If 
he turns himself with spirit to trade^ Or to til- 
lage, or to carrying on gircat manufactures, he 
may be an honour and a blessing to the com- 
monwealth, while he builds up his own fortune 
on the prosperity of his country, though he 
should not be able, or inclined, to make any adr 
vances in the sciences. This is a much better 
way of bestowing such young men than as sub- 
alterns in our army, or by encreasing the crowd 
of starving lawyers and attornies, as too many 
are forced by their parents to do, and Q.fteq 
thereby for want of bread and business foment 
suits and differences in their country and turn in 
a manner common barrators^ or, which is almost 
as bad, when they prove urrfit for the cpllege, 
after throwing away sp many of their best 
years, they retreat to the country to loiter away 
their lives in ease and indolence, useless and 
listless and as very a burthen to themselves as to 
pthers. 

Such of our children indeed as give evident 
proofs of their having a genius turned to the sci- 
ences should be highly encouraged to cultivate 
them, with the greatest diligence, for such men 
will be so far from over-loading any of the learnr 
ed professions, that they will be a credit and an 
ornament to them, and will be fully equal to any 
province they undert^He. It is our great hap- 
biness that we are under no, temptation, and 



much less « neqessity to send th^m -abroad for 
their education, for* God be thanked, we have at 
home an university with as good statntp^^ ^qvi- 
sions and endowment^* a^ most in.£t3ro{>e) and 
the numbers of learned men she had si^nt .into 
the worlds and who are now hving SM^ong us» is 
the strongest proof of the suflSciencyboth of the 
tutocs and education to be foun<) , there. !l^k>w 
far indeed it is worth our wbile^ bre^ jsuch. un- 
reasonable numbers of ojur youth to , starve os 
curate^ in the church, whose parts and applica- 
tion might provide infinitely bejtter for their sub- 
sistence and their families, by employing their 
good sense» sobriety and indu^ry in trade ab^a4» 
or our manufactures at home, I will pot say, 
though I fear too many may rjeflect on.it with sor- 
row hereafter,' while there is so little en<?ourager 
ment to those, who wait at the a^ar to.parjtajce of 
the benefits, they justly, tjiough often in vain, 
expect from it. 

But as I propose to speak fully on these sub- 
jects hereafter, I shall dismiss them at present, 
to pass to another great mistake in the education 
of our Irish gentlemen, which I hppe we shall 
less frequently fall into for the future, and that is 
sending so many of them to travel. 

As generally as this custom prevails, I cannot 
but think it is carried too .far in most co^ntries, 
and above all others in Ireland, where very few ^ 
that have good fortunes fail of being sent abroad, 
let their understandings be of what size they will. 
I will not say as Plato does in his twelfth bopk of 
laws,- *' That none should travel till they are 
**/ turned fifty and have age and experience to 
^* profit by it ;" but 1 am sure none ,should be 
sent abroad, that have hot sound hi^ad&and strong 
parts,' and who may therefore improve, as they 
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say witie does, by being exported. As no man 
would trade bat where be had> plain hopes of en- 
iiching himself an4 country, by the returns he 
should make, so methinks, we should send none 
\ to travel, that have not almost a certainty of 
growing wiser^ and more serviceable to them- 
selves and the community by their rambles 
among foreigners. It is our great misibrtuuei 
that n>any of our gentlemen, when they have 
once got this turn, are very apt tb forget the way 
homey and indeed as it was God's judgment up* . 
on Gain, to make him wander all his life from his 
native soil, so one would think this poor island 
bad seme of his descendants in it, that are ofjfen 
bamisbed from it in this manner, wimout a 
thought of returning. 1 do not deny but Vhere 
men have abilities, travelling opens their vVw« 
and enlarges the mind, but I fear we are much 
better with narrow minds, than such as will make 
our houses and even our country too little for us, 
to say nothing of our churches, which travellin^^ 
I doubt, ad we manage it, does not help to 
crowd. It is certain it oftener hurts than does 
service to Ireland, .and that many of our gentle- 
men bring home with them a scorn for our po* 
verty and obscujrity, nay tor our soil and climate^ 
aad have frequently like the Jews an hankering 
after the delicious leeks and onions of Egypt 
where they sojourned. Yet after all people have 
got such prepossessii^ns in favour of it, that young 
nien think it is the next step they are to make 
intp the world after learning to speak a little bad 
French, and to dance a minuet, h is certain 
those who can look through the outsides of- 
things, know there is generally little more in it, 
as to many of our modern knight errauts, than 
just to say with truth, that thty have been at 
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such a place, .they saw such a Parity, they coar 
versed with such a man, or had such an adven- 
ture on such an occasion, but as for any real im* 
provement, it is as surprizing when it happens^ 
as the Jews quitting Egypt loaded with the 
spoils they had got there. We h?ive several in- 
stances, however, of gentlemen, who have re- 
turned from abroad to the great advantage and 
service of their country, as well as their own im-* 
provement, and have brought with them such 
useful observations on the laws, tillage, trade, 
manufactures and mechanical arts of foreigners, 
as have proved of the greatest service to their 
fellow citizens and countrymen. If we had such 
returns often made us, instead of lame accounts 
of palaces and fortifications, which every one 
knows, or fine shows and curiosities to be met 
with in every book of travels, or little histories of 
singers and music, fidlers and eunuchs, which 
our ears are bothered with, we should find fewer 
enemies to travelling than we do. Till then I 
fancy Ireland will find their account much more 
in keeping her sons at home to assist her, thaa 
in sending them abroad, to ruin her, which is 
grown so frequent of late, that one would think 
they believed it a service to her, and quit their 
country, as men do a leaky vessel, which will 
be the lohger in sinking, the sooner they lighten 
it by removing themselves and goods out of it. 
But I shall not enlarge further on this subject, 
and hope the reader will forgive me, if I tack to 
these hints on the education of our children, a 
just complaint as to their fortunes, of that cruel 
and unreasonable custom, which is so general in 
these three kingdoms, of settling the whole of 
our real estates on the eldest son. By this means 
ic frequently happens that the worsts and least 
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deser viiig of our children, riots and revels in iatn 
overgrown fortune (and what is a very great 
aggravation of the evil is thereby tempted to 
spend 'it abroad,) while many younger sons, , 
.and daughters are left in the poorest, and low- 
est circumstances. 

There are none who cannot recollect many 
living instances of this kind, both as to the 
merits, and distress of the younger children, 
in many families, and as pride alone is the sole 
foundation for so unnatural, and cruel a treat* 
ment of our own flesh and blood ; surely it is 
to be wished that all settlements at marriage, 
should be restrained herein by law, and that 
where there is a i>umerous issue, the payment of 
their fortunes, and maintenance, should be 
made more easy, and secure to them, and one 
third at least of the whole, should be constantly 
reserved, to prevent their falling into want and 
misery, and to afford them sonie reasonable 
foundation for industry to build on. 

The last Ri:solution which seems proper for 
us tQ lay down for our conduct^ as masters of 
families^ is this, that as to our servants, tve 
will endeavour to the best of our power, to 
keep such as are more for use and necessary 
employments, than figure and show. 

Though I look on an honest, and faithful 
servant, as a valuable and worthy creature; 
and think we should use such, but as humble 
friends, vet in general, servants are grown so 
great a plague, and incumbrance on house-keep-^ 
crs, that I believe, as Squire Slender says in the 
merry Wives of Windsor, we shall be forced at 
last to wait on ourselves. The complaints pf 
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them are endless ) they have raised their wages 
to double what Jhey were, and they seem re- 
solved not to do half so much for them as for- 
merly. They agree as regularly for their diet, 
that they shall have tea^ and be fed so and se, 
as if they gave ujb a large allowance for it^ and 
when our friends dine with us, they wait as re- 
gularly to be paid for the treat, as drawers at a 
tavern^ and make our houses pass with men of 
sense for little better. As for their clothes, I 
wilt not say many of them wear as got>d as their 
masters, and if some of them are so unfortunate 
as to be forced to wear a livery, thiey stOop tb 
it very reluctantly, with a firm resolution to get 
rid of that mark of bondage as fast as they can. 
With all this they are generally excessively idle, 
and if they are ordered to do any thing that is 
not directly their business, will make no scruple 
to dispute, or at least neglect it; indeed we 
ourselves have corrupted them, and if we do 
not resolve to remedy matters in time, and re- 
form them by proper laws, we shall find our- 
selves very soon in as uneasy a situatidd, witli 
these middle sort of gentry, as they are in Eng- 
land. Tiiere things are come to that pass, that 
it is generally said they would gladly make an 
act of parliament, to regulate them, bat that 
really, and in fact they dare not venture oji dis- 
obliging so great a body, who have formed 
themselves into a society governed by laws of 
their own, for the suppressing and curbing the 
insulences, and rudeness of their masters. It 
is one of our Saviour's menaces, that a man's 
foes shall be those of his own household, and 
certainly it never was more accomplished than 
in these times, when servants are so excessively 
paid for ^being so useless and debauched, 9nd at 
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the.s^mei.litne such cdmplete masters ofrtheir 
hudi&es&y that they can cheat us, when they 
tfaiuk fity an4 obey us only when they judge it 
reasonable. 'As their « diet and their, clqthes^ 
their valcSj and thfeir wages, are the great cause, 
qf their making m so uneasy^ we must pull down 
their iosolence^ by red ucing them as near their old 
Sctandard aa we can, if we desire to see them 
mended, or our houses in some tolerable regula-- 
lation. But there is another great article con? 
cerning)th6m> that calls loudly for reformation, 
ahd that is thieir. number, for that is one great 
caiise;of their mis^bebaviour and the great refuge 
s^nd defence of all the seditions and rebellions, 
in the dregs of tiie people. We keep many of 
them in. our houses,, as we do our plate on our 
sideboards, more for show than for use, and 
rather to. let people see that we have them than 
that.we have any occasion for them, because 
people of quality are forced to pay this tax for 
their title, our gentlemen very freely pay it for ^ 
their. pride, and .that they may not be out of 
tbefasbion, of living beyond their income; but 
till it is altered we shall never be right at ease 
id oar own lijuuses, or those of .crur friends. The 
Dutch, have wisely^revented this in theif well 
governed state, where each master pays about 
three shillings annually to the govern ment for 
every servant he keeps, but if ever we think of 
such a law, 1 would humbly propose that the 
t^K, ifnay rise in proportion, to the number we 
give wages to, as the value of a diamond does 
by the carats which it weighs, and this would 
be. the .most eftectual restraint on this silly affec* 
t^tion of grandeur. I dwell on this point the 
mojtey not only as it aiFects the ease of private 
jknaks, but as. it-has a terrible influeBce oil the 
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publie too, for by the best computation I can 
make, there cannot be less than ten thousand 
men and maid servants employed, (I should say 
hired) whom we have no sort of occasion for. 
As our poor people do not love labour, tliey 
squeeze into houses, for an eaiiy indolent life, 
where they may feed and lie well, and da no- 
thing, and as our gentry love show, and state^ 
they seem to hire them with no other view, bat 
to get their assistance in spending their fortunes. 
In short we shall find this superfluity of idl^ 
and insolent slaves, calls for a speedy rem,edy 
from ourselves, or the severest tax from the Ic-, 
gislature, a tax which no one could repine at, 
and which would restore a vast number of our 
be^t hands to our labour,, ami yet raise an 
abundant fund to encourage many manufac- 
tures, which we want, and which the collectors 
of the hearth money might raise, without t^e ^east 
additional expence to the kingdom. 

There is great deal more to he said on this 
matter, when there shall be some hope of doing 
good by it, but in the mean time we must c6n« 
tent ourselves with resolving to regulate our 
own houses herein, as far as we can ; and I shall 
now take notice of another sort of servanli, 
which are as useful as the others are unless, 
and that is such as are employed in our labour 
and husbandry. 

Net that these too are not apt enough to be 
idle and lazy, when they are not well looked. to, 
but as the care of a good overseer and a little 
help of the eye of the master, does easily Vemedy 
this, it need only be said that such an one must 
ever be had, one skilled in English husbandry, 
and if possibly one from England can be got^ 
It will be so much the better, A sufficient 
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number of cottfers for constant work, raiding 
on our own farms, should ever be kept by all 
gentlemen, who incline to make improvemeuts^ 
iu>t only as there is no depending on casual 
. helps from independent labourers, but also as 
those who are trained up by ourselves, will 
work infinitely better, and be much handier in 
all sorts of business than strangers. 

If a proper method could be found to hinder 
the rambling of such people in harvest time, no( 
only from country to country, but from king^ 
dom to kingdom, it would both prevent a great 
annual loss of their labour to this nation, and 
also of many hands which (I speak from expe* 
renceJL never return to us, and it would also be a 
remedy for some evil consequences at home, 
which I think are better understood than men- 
tioned ; all I shall add to this subject of country- 
gentlemen's servants, is that it would be of great 
importance, if the fashion of keeping their maids 
busy at their spinning, were more universally fol- 
lowed than it is. For the. example of our gen- 
try herein would have a great influence on their 
tenants and neighbours, and they would hot 
only spin finer webs thereby (all which would be 
clear money saved to the nation as well as the 
family,) but gentlemen would by this means, 
train up the young ladies, their children, to love 
and Understand, and carry on our manufactures. 
This would be of va^t serviee to them, and their 
children, and our country hereafter, and as se* 
veral ladies of the best families in Ireland, have 
generously began to practice th^s, and recom^ 
mended it to others by th^ir exarpple, 00 certain- 
ly it will be copied by all wIk> have a rational 
ftcorn of being juieless^ and spoiding their 

1 
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tnorniDgs in pint\ing avid dreeing, tti order to 
waste the evenings iu visitB, or prattte at <rardi», 
coft'ee arid tea. With the best persopa and ttn* 
d^rstandings of any nation in Europe, it la sur* 
f>rizin<y what perfect cyphers our ladiea in Iheae 
three nations, generally make themsetvea (or 
railier the wrong turn of their ipd^cation mdkM 
them) in their families. If instMd of trtfliiig 
away their youth between as&ernbliesi n>ii8ic 
meetings, ridottos, seeijDg i)f p'^y^f and read* 
ing romances and novels, playing at ^^uadrilte, 
and living as it were in a perpetual visit, th^ 
would make themselves completely skilled in 
arithmetic, and housewifery, and equally wdl 
acquainted with history, and cmhroidfery, attd 
all the manage of the wheel, And the l6oitt, thfey 
would not only like the ladtes in Holland, go- 
vern, and deserve to govern ihieir children and 
families, but even theit estates and a^airis, a*id £ 
could almost say the very interests of th*ir -coun- 
try. In Queien Mary's tiaie, her exan^jple made 
all the la<Hes fond of rtie character of being 
great workwomen, anfd then embroidery and 
knotting were the fashion, to tliat degree, that 
they used to take ih^r work to tw^ir vtsits. 
it wfere to be wished our yoring hdfes woufld 
think their good grandmothers worth copying 
after in this niatter, or at least as thefy are t<^er 
of folbwing French fashions in other things, 
that they would imitate ihem in this good one, 
^hich is so general there, that both tfee dwirt 
ladies, and the merchants, and rich oitieens 
wives, when they vrsit their frtehds, fcariy 4*fcir 
little embroidery frames and even thitr^^Kttle 
spinning Wheels and ro»cks with tltefti, that Micy 
may not (Jtiite throw away the tiitt€ which tbey 
spend abroad, • 
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AtKl thtis hnving dispatched w&at we pro- 
poaeci to say oh this article^ as masters of fami- 
lies, let uS;now go on to consider oiirselves in 
aaotber circumstance of life, where numbers 
among us must have no inconsiderable influence, 
and that is~ as Protestant gentlemen, and as 
auch we should lay down the fir$t Besolu- 
TioK for our conduct. 

That wc "will as Protestant gentlemen in Ireland^ 

do all in our power to bring over our coun- 

, irymen from the delusions^ and ignorance^ 

which they are kept in by their Popish priests, 

as the greatest cause of their misery. 

It is but top well known to the world, and too 
inuch felt by ourselves, that this popr kingdom 
i> divided, or rather torn in pieces, by two reli^ 
gions, and which is ever the consequence of th« 
other, into opposite factions in the state. It is 
true the terrible contests that. arose from hence, 
and which, after spiUipg oceans of blood, laid 
waste our country, are, I hope, pr(:tty well over, 
and hujnanlv speaking, can never disturb us 
more; for though tl)er€ is a superiority of one 
side» as to numbers, yet the advantages of arms, 
strength and powpr, is so entirely on the other, 
that there is not the remotest prospect of dan- 
ger fFom that quajrter. However if is certain 
that oMr contiauing thus divided^ has very mis* 
ctuevpus con$e<|uences to the kingdom in gene* 
ral» as it lessens our natural weight and strength, 
and makes us as spiritless and unactive, as a pa- 
ralytic body when one half of it is dead, or just 
dragged about by the othen It often puts me 
w mind of the poor Italian in Iiondon who had ^ 
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a little twin brother that grew oat of kfid breast, 
whom he carefully nourrished and che^rislied, lie- 
ing sensible that when his brother died, he could 
not long survive him, and I have often consider- 
ed the Catholics and Protestants in Ireland, io 
this light, who are as closely united, and must 
as inevitably flourish and decay together. With 
the utmost regard to the welfare and general 
good of Ireland, I must say, that while our re- 
ligious differences subsist here, (at least on the 
foot they now stand) we can never be a thriving 
or an happy people, and that therefore till the 
state thinks nt to interpose further than they 
have yet done, and order proper methods for 
converting the poor natives, every Protestant 
gentleman should use his endeavours to that good 
end, by his influence and authority, by fami- 
liarity and favour, by persuasion and reasoning, 
and where they can read, by dispersing propef 
books and tracts among them. 

I am sure I am influenced herein by no party 
zeal, or blind bigotry to my own opinion and 
persuasion in religious matters, but by a sincere 
benevolence and good-will to my unfortunate 
countrymen and a tender sense of those miseries, 
which a wrong turn in faith and politics have 
drawn on them. I remember to have read in 
jfome history, or traveller's account of Persia, 
that the chief reason which made that kingdom 
80 flourishing and popu4ous, was an article in 
the religion of their M^i, that the three actions 
a roan should perform to render himself agreeable 
to God were to get children, manure his land, 
' and plant trees. I will only say if our good Ca- 
tholics here would lay aside some Of the terrible 
articles of their faith, and above all that infernal 
one of being obliged in conscience <o perfl»ecute 
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heretics wfkh fire and sword, and take up this 
in their room^ they and their country would gain 
considerably by the change. But however that 
be, an union in religion, is a matter of infinite 
importance on many accounts, abstracted from 
all religious considerations or the wickedness of 
their principles. Wliat I shall chi€fly> insist on 
liere is this plain fact, that it is the Popish reli* 
gion that is the chief occasion of most of tho 
.-poverty, idleness, misfortune, and misery which 
too many of our people languish under. 

I shall urg;e several things to shew the truth 
of this, and when I have done that, I shall give 
several reasons why it is our interest to aim at 
opening our countrymen^s eyes, and why I hope 
their eyes will actually be opened in time, if our 
gentlemen use their endeavours to that end. 

And first then our people are impoverished by 
the great sums, which are paid by them more 
punctually than their rents to the maintenance of 
so many priests, friars, monasteries, &c. bishops 
and arch-bishops. The money spent this way is 
computed so high, and those who live on it are 
so numerous, that it is a tax sufficient in itself 
to keep many families in ease and plenty. And 
indeed if we consider that at least three fourths 
of our people pay subsidies of this kind, we may 
easily conceive how those (torrenti de pectinice) 
torrents of money are raised, which Cardinal 
Falavicini in his history of the Council of Trent, 
1. 4. c. 5. says, ^' are so necessary to support the 
^^ state and grandeur of the spiritual monarchy 
<* of Rome.*' 

The educating numbers of our people abroad 
in colleges, monasteries and nunneries in Popish 
countries, as well as pious legacies sent thither, 
and alms and contributions given to foreign 
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seiDinariea, do also waate a large sum. By tbti 
means our weftlth^ is not only annually drained 
off) but our numbers ksseoecL For as the Irish 
are not naturally fond of labour, crowds of them 
waste their titnc and substance as poor scholars 
to qualify them for the laziest kind of life, and 
hardly ever return to the plough or the spade^ but 
continue to the nation's loss io their miserable 
sloth aod laziness^ 

Pilgrimages .and peaaiKreS) confessions^ abao^ 
lutions, paKlons, dispensations, indulgence, do 
alio cost our good Catholics abundance of their 
money as well as a good deal of their time, 
Mrhicb equally coti tribute to keep them lev spi- 
rited and indigent, superstitious and idle. But 
this is not the worst, for it is certain that our 
priests with their old thirst for the blood of lie- 
ret ics, were the chief authors of the dreadful re- 
hellion and horrid murders in 1641, which Wfpt 
away near two hundrec) thousand souls, destroyr 
ed our houses and towns, and have kept ua to 
this day without pence, or people^ or trade; 
whereas had the happy condition Ireland was 
then in continued till now, we should have been 
one of the most thriving nations in Europe* I 
am sorry to say, that the guilt of the Popiali 
priests herein is too confessed and evident to 
want any prcrofis, for the world has seen it most 
fully and undeniably charged on them in a num* 
ber of histories and memoirs of those times, and 
I believe no Papist who has read them can doubt 
of this fact^ And indeed the encomiums given 
by Pope Urban the Vlllth's Bull (dated May 
17, 164S) to those murderers of heretics, is in 
itself so glaring an evidence of this miserable 
truth, that there is no occasion to dwell on a 
thcniaand otbets^ which can be produced for k. 
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lib ascertain, that tl^ had alao a great hand in 
all the troubles of 1588, and the slaughters and 
ravage^ aad burning of houses, that it occa^- 
skmed ; and though both these fatal events tom^ 
bled like ill contrii^ed mines on their own iieads, 
ti^ho set them on fire, and proved an encrease of 
the Protestant interest, yet the nation has not 
yet recarercd the loss erf biood and spirits occa- 
sioned diereby* 

• Oar priests and the Pofush religion are als6 
a great occasion. oif the idleness and poverty nif 
the Irish by the number of foolish holydays, 
tvhieh tfaey obUgethetn to observe, ^etwixt this 
wicfeed custom (for it deserves no other name) 
and the bad weather of our climate, which so 
iVeqsendy interrupts our labour in these parte of 
the earth, I verily beltcve one third of our 
t]«ne; ia not i>9]y rendered useless, but spent in a 
'lazy^ listless way, that makes our people less iii«- 
chned and indeed less able to wodc the rest of 
the week. Sir William Pejtty computes that 
'they keep twenty Jfour days in the year more 
iiian the Protestants^ and allowing six hundred 
thousand working Papists here, piak^s the na^ 
itioiial loss thereby 250,000/. per Ann. and pjoves 
that the Protestants work a tenth part more year- 
ly than the Papists. Mn Dobbs in his sngeniaua 
essay on ouir trade has computed it muchhigh^r, 
and I think with reason wakes our loss amoufit 
ito 525,000^ which as labour and riches are bui 
different names for tlie same thing, is a misma* 
jutgeuvent tiiat^ries to heaven for vengeance lon 
<those, who thas keep so nsaiiy poor families 
^starving and idle, and wMt is worse^ indispose 
them to labow^ when the holy -day and their 
Joit)ering or debauchery arc oven 



Sore' I ^m however necessary it^might have 
been in the primitive times, to bring over the 
Gentiles, to keep many of our saints days, by 
making them times of diversion, it is now most 
necessary for our legislature to watch better over 
tdie industry of our people, by making it penal 
to drink or idle on many of their festivals, when 
it is plainly sporting with the nation's ruin. 

There is another charge to be laid at the door 
of Popery as the occasion of the misery and po- 
verty of our Irish natives, and that is the strict 
observing of lent among them. 

Of all the nations under heaven, there is not 
pne where the keeping lent is, I will not say so 
unreasonable, but so destructive as in this island* 
In the warmer climates, where it first began, it 
usually falls on that time of the year, when the 
fields and the gardens begin to supply food plen** 
ti fully to the poor, but in our northern regions 
there is nothing but bread or a very little milk to 
sustain them. I speak of nations who are able 
to take care to provide bread, for often with us 
lent is not only a time of.faist, but of famine, 
and it does not only rob us of the labour of the 
poor, by making them unable to work, but it 
nurts the health of those who have good consti- 
tutions, and occasions the death of numbers of 
the sickly, who are superstitious in their minds^ 
in proportion to the weakness of their bodies. In 
other countries indeed they are allowed flesh 
meat and such nourishing food in these case^ 
when they pay for the licence, but alas ! with us, 
however they manage for their souls, as to 
masses when dead, our poor, people have .not 
money enough to reprieve their bodies when they 
are ill, and lent generally carries off crowds of 
them, by their being unable to pay those, who 
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thus actually make a market of their relijifion. 
What IS more grievous than to see our poor Itish 
fed on very bad flesh seven eighths of the year, 
and m lent perfectly famished, in order (to be 
sure) to pull down their pampered bodies, and 
keep them in subjection to their better part ? In 
the working time of the year, for ploughing, 
threshing and gardens, I have seen numbers of 
them hardly able to labour, or even to live to en- 
joy the fruits of it. It jnits one in mind of the 
Frencli ambassador's account of Sweden, that it 
was a perpetujil winter there, of frost and snow, 
for nine months of the year, and there was no 
'bearing the cold and ill weather for the other 
three. In a word, they are so hungry and 
starved in this dreadful time of lent, that I have 
heard a good Catholic wish, that they were al- 
lowed, by their priests, to cat the kites and 
hawks, rooks and crows, &c. in that season, and 
all destructive animals, as foxes, &c. and that it 
would be the best way to make all of them as 
rare as eagles or wolves. But it is too melan- 
choly a subject to enlarge on, and therefore I shall 
leave it to their reflections who are best able to 
remedy those crying evils, and shall proceed to 
a more agreeable one, namely; why, abstracted- 
ly from the views of religion, it is our interest, 
as a nation, to endeavour to open bur country- 
men's eyes. I shall speak to this, because I see 
too many who are quite indifferent in the mat- 
ter, as if it were an atFair hardly deserving their 
^ thoughts, and merely to be left to the slow ope- 
ration of our taws. Many among us are also 
apt to consider our natives as not worth their 
regard ; but as meanly as they think of the poor 
Irish, the uniting them to our church, is of vast 

K . 
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importance, if wc only consider their number. 
Tl)£y are at least three fourths of our people, and 
as they have a general custom (which has been 
of vast service to repair the great losses in this 
island by war, &c.) of marrying very early, and 
consequently breeding very fast, and as the Pro-t 
testants do not follow their example, in either of 
these particulars, they will possibly, in half a 
century, out-number us much more. But again 
it is to be considered, that Ireland suffers ex- 
, ceedingly by our religious differences, not only 
by tlje vast sums which are drained from us by 
this means, but as we are in the condition of a 
divided house, and are thereby ever in danger 
of intestine ruin and fatal dissentions, and this 
. as we observed before (besides other arguments 
which are better passed over) lessens our natu- 
ral weight and value as a nation. Let us add to 
this, that the Popish clergy are a very numerous 
and idle body of men, which would be all turned 
to trade or labour (and besides saving their sala- 
ries) would thereby, were we united in our reli- 
gion, be a great additional gain to a country, 
'where there are too many idle and useless hands 
' already. In the next place, it is through the 
hands of the native Irish that the bulk of our 
trade passes, and consequently it were for many 
reasons greatly to be wished, that ihey had 
the same affections and interest with 'their 
Protestant brethren, whom, as w^U as their 
country, by tlii^ means, they have, on many 
emergencies, a great power to hurt, or to serve, 
,as they stand inclined to them. With all these 
and many other advantages, which I shall not 
dwell on, it must be owned, that our native 
Irish are in their persons extremely well bodied 
and limbed, and as to their tempers remarkably 
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hospitable and good natured, when the leven of 
Popery does not sour their natural disposition; 
they are fond of Hving in tlieir own country and 
averse toour American rambles, and in a word, 
both as to their morals and' bodies are as fit for 
and as well deserving cultivation (and if due care 
be taken of them) as capable of being good hus* 
bandmen, soldiers, sailors, artisans, merchants, 
and scholars, as most nations in Europe. After I 
have said this in their favour, I shall now go on 
wjth pleasure to hint several reasons, why in all 
probability we may hope to deliver our country- 
men from that great source of their misery, the 
delusions and ignorance, which their priests have 
kept them in. 

And first, this we may truly say, that they are 
every day less violent for their opinions, and less 
bigotted to them, than they used to, be. And* 
indeed they are generally addicted to the Popish 
religion, not from th^ force of opinions and doc-- 
trines, which their priests themselves understand 
not, and therefore cannot teach them, but from' 
the strength of long habit and custom. Living 
so long among Protestants, and conversing more 
with them, than most Papists do in other coun- 
tries, has introduced a sort of reformation among, 
them, and from hence it comes that they are so 
far from being idolaters, that they have hardly 
any images among them. They think more 
charitably of the salvation of Protestants, and 
more slightli^ of the Pope's authority, his power 
to depose princes, and his infallibility in matters 
of faith, and they read our translations of the 
Bible, and our books wrote against thein^rrors, 
more generally and impartially, than any other 
.body of Catholics. 

ThesCy with several other articles of the like 
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nature, give us good grounds to'hopc wdl of 
them ; hut what still affords great reasrm for 
j^uch expectations, is that numbers of them see 
evidently that their contending for a Popish 
prince and interest in Ireland, is vain and senie- 
less, and that their mighty zeal that way, has 
been as siljy aud ridiculous, as those parties 
among their ancestors, who used to cry Crom- 
aboo, and Butleraboo, and wisely sacrificed 
tiieir lives to the quarrels between the Ktldare 
and Oimond fanulies* And indeed as it is a 
grief to consider ho\<^ they have been mislead in- 
to such contentions, by furious priests and eea- 
]ot$> 80 it is matter of astonishment to think, 
that any should continue capable of being nis- 
led in this manner, and ^believe as tlieir forefa- 
thers did, that they will be dan^ned if they be 
not so misled. 

But generally all our Irish Catholics 'who read 
the histories of their rebellions, especially from 
Tyrone's, in Queen Elizabeth's time, till the Re- 
volution in 168S, and reflect on the almost infi- 
nite number, who madly sunk their families aad 
fortunes with then), have got juster notions of 
those matters. They see how they were made 
tools to tiie ambition, and not (the pretended 
cause) the religion of others, who, if they liad 
succeeded in their rebellions, after murdering 
and destroying each other, in contending for 
their old . titles and districts, would have made 
the residue of the Irish tenfold greater slaves, 
than ever they could have been under tlie Eng- 
lish Protestants, and yet they perceive that to 
such leaders, and .religious pretences, and to 
bring such servitude on themselves, they sacri- 
ficed tlieir blood and- their substance, and their 
being, as a people, and a nation. ' Who can read 
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of the vast slK^als who- perished by fine su^d sword, 
ki.tbose wais^ and b}": merciless famine m wocmJs. 
and fastnesses^ aod wild mountains^ (whens many 
fied on hiii|[nau carcases^ andi others died witht 
grass in tbeir mouths) in the cause of a barba* 
rous O'Neal, or to follow, a Desmond, an O'Con- 
nor, or Q*Reyly, or some such Catholic head of 
an eminent* clan of ruffians and robbers,, or to» 
help: a. king of Spain, or a Popisih king, of Eog- 
Ijind, without being astonished at the madness of 
such conduct,, ia the old septs of the. Irish, who 
thus perished, for the n^ost senseless attachments 
and prejudices. The blood they have lost, and 
forfeitures of their liberties and lands, as well as 
the miseries many of them have suffered from 
thence, have at last and with great difficulty 
cured most of them, of that political and religious 
madness,, and have probably left few who would, 
lose an acre in so senseless a quarrel. 

But besides this, our poor Catholics, who are 
illiterate, and know little of such matters, and the 
ill consequences of their ancestors' weak con- 
duct, yet are sensible of the hardships, which 
their priests and Popery bring on them othier- 
wise, . Though they cannot see, they can feel, 
and as their spiritual taxes are numerous, and, 
in proportion to their small substance, sufficient- 
ly heavy, so these poor sheep perceive how they 
are fleeced, and how by their confessions, absp^ 
lotions, &c. the priests live and fatten, and in the 
words of Hosea, ** eat up the sins of the people." 
, These greatly help to keep the poor natives so 
. low,.bemg fed with wretched scraps and cloathed 
with rags; numbers of them going bare-legged 
and barefooted, on at best wearing brogues, (as 
they call their shoes) so wretched and vile, they 
ajre little better than the wooden shoes of France, 
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or those of the peasants in Spain, where they are 
made entirely of mere packthread. Their severe 
lents do also sit sour on their stomachs, and 
make themselves in this respect, (as they really 
are) worse circumstanced than the beasts of the 
field ; and as they see the freedom and liberty, 
the ease and privileges enjoyed by those who 
have shaken this yoke off their shoulders, they 
cannot but reflect with uneasiness on the differ- 
ence, and consider ho/w reasonably and honestly^ 
as men and as Christians, they can enjoy them 
all, by throwing off their ghostly tyrants and sla- 
very together. 

Nor is this all, for as the old affectation of 
speaking only Irish is quite laid aside, there is 
now scarce one in twenty who does not under- 
stand and speak English well, and by breaking 
down this great partition wall that kept us es- 
tranged and divided, they are grown more free* 
and familiar with us, and (which is the greatest 
cement of friendship betwixt men and nations) 
are brought to like and know our customs, man- 
ners, and habits, better than their own. It is re- 
markable of those among them, who by handi- 
craft arts, manufactures, or trade, are in a thriv- 
ing condition, that they run fast into the neat- 
ness and plenty of the English way of living; and 
as not a few of them are employed that way, 
many thousands of our merchants and mechanics 
being Papists, they grow more moderate in their 
opinions of Protestants, and as they prefer our • 
manners, language, and fashions to their own, 
they seem not unlikely to go a step further, and 
embrace our religion also. 

But the chief encouragement to hope for this 
great change in them is, that the greatest part of 
their gentlemen, who are either distinguished for 
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their understanding or fortune, have actually 
come over to our church, and renounced the er- 
rors of thalt of Rome. Since the year 12'03, when 
the act to prevent the further growth of Popery 
passed, about a thousand persons (not a few of 
whom are possessed of considerable fortunes); have 
declared themselves converts, with all the neces- 
sary forms and conditions required; and, as in 
reason and charity we are to think them sincere, 
yet, at worst, if some are not, their children or 
grand-children will certainly be so ; and, in the 
'mean time, the frequency of the example is the 
highest encouragement for others to follow them* 
It is usual in most nations, when the men of 
family and fortune, as well as learning and sense, 
embrace any party, that the lower people are apt 
to go after them ; but this is to be expected 
from our natives above all others, as being the 
most addicted to follow their great lords and 
gentlemen of distinction, of ^ any in the Chris- 
tian world. With these advantages therefore if 
our Protestant gentlemen join their endeavours, 
we may well hope for this happy union of opi- 
nions and interests, and as wecai^, when we. will 
put our laws in execution, to assist us herein, 
we seem rather to be ignorant when it should 
be done, than how. If once the popish clergy 
were as universally removed as the Hugonot mi- 
nisters are in France, we should soon see our 
churches filled with converts as much as theirs; 
and, as they are already sentenced, by our laws, 
as civil enemies to our constitution and country, 
^o nothing but the executing those laws, .and 
providing for the instruction of the Irish,, can 
perfectly heal the wounds and maims of our di- 
vided nation. I can by no means think our laws 
are chargeable with a persecuting spirit in this 
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wattcr of the popish energy; nor do I think 
lliere is a nation under heaven, which would 
'have borte with them iso long with such gentle- 
vess and fcnity, under such dreadful provoca- 
tions, and their attempting so often by massa- 
cres and rebellions to overturn our constitution, 
and make but one grave for our laws and our 
7jeople. However, it is probable, from a mu- 
tual xvtariness of jealousies and fears,* as well as 
the mildness and indulgence of pur government, 
ami ourabhoring any appearance of persecution, 
that the conversion of the Irish will be left to 
time, and the influence of truth and reason joined 
with the ex'amples of their gentry, . unless the 
madness and insolence of their priests in keeping 
np disaffection, and combining with oilr e-ne- 
tnies, force us to ronse our laws, and awake the 
sleeping lion, and particularly as to their spiritual 
governors, tlxe titular bishops and archbishops, 
who are the chief authors and fomenters of all 
mischief to the state from religion or politics, 
l^ossibly, if only these last were effectually re- 
moved, and their church government by that 
means subverted, and their priests left at large to 
themselves, they would save us all further trou- 
ble, and finish this work for us with the assistance 
ot' charity schools, and a body of itinerant clergy 
to preach to the natives in Irish. But if ever this 
expedient be made use of, it would be very pro- 
cper to abolish all payment of any dues, offer- 
jugs, or fees from the poor Papists to their priests, 
4iud to settle salaries for them, payable by the 
government, as the Protestant ministers in Hol- 
land, whose interests and inclinations would riius 
be closely tied to those of the state, and conse- 
quently they might be managed like cannons,^ 
whose mouths are stili pointed just as they please 
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who fill their belKes. It must be confessed in fa- 
vour of this, or any such method, that our people 
we more docile, and less obstinate and violent in 
their natural disposition, than either the Scotch 
or Welsh, and consequently, had. the danger 
been as near, and by that means the same care 
and applicaticm used to convert the Irish, which 
we know took place in Wales and Scotland, we 
should long since have seen all religious differ- 
> ences, and the terrible wars, massacres, &c. 
that flowed from them, prevented in Ireland. 
Nay, had not Charles IL in compliance with the 
Duke of York, and in kindness to his beloved fel- 
low Catholics, repealed the pecuniary mulcts es- 
tftblished by law under Cromwell, on all Papists, 
who absented from our churches ; but that those 
wholesome discouragements to Popery had con- 
tinued till this day, we should have few Popish 
ffunilies unconverted now, and possibly the reli- 
gious wars in 1688 had been prevented, and ten 
nviUions saved to England, which the reducing of 
Ireland cost them at that time. But without en- 
quiring, for several probable reasons, why such 
care has not been taken herein as we could have 
willed, it is our business at present to make the 
best use we can of all proper mean^ and measures 
to open' the eyes of bur poor fellow Catholics, 
which are blinded by the delusions of their 
priests, and to let them see that their temporal 
and eternal happiness are equally concerned in 
coming over to our church, and joining with one 
hand, and heart, and voice, foj?the prosperity of 
. Ireland, which nothing but our religious wars 
and animosities could have sunk so low as we 
have often seen it 
Let us now consider ourselves in another situ- 
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atton in ^hich the welfare of oar country, and 
the bulk of its gentry, are deeply interested, and 
that is, as descended from British ancestors, and 
in this light it seems highly reasonable that we 
should lay down this RESOLUTION, viz. t 

We will ever sincerely wish for^ cansulty and pro^ 
mote the happiiiess aiid welfare of Great £ri^ 
tain as our common parent. 

There is no one distinction which we are, or 
indeed ought to l^e, fonder of than that of English- 
men, and the more, as it is a badge of those pri- 
vileges and liberties which are utterly unknown 
to the rest of the world. How far it is either 
just or wise to discourage or annihilate our claim, 
I shall not say, but I am sorry it is easier to 
make it good by the herald's books than the laws 
of Great Britain at present. It cannot but seem 
hard to be used and considered as aliens by those, 
who, by rewards and favours, persuaded numbers 
of our people now living, or their ancestors, to 
come over hither, and spend their blood in their 
service to extend their empire, commerce, and 
power. Shall not even their descendants as just- 
ly claim the privilege of Englishmen as do the 
children of ambassadors, who were born in the 
most distant kingdoms, where their fathers re- 
mained in the service of their prince and their 
country? And may not the children of those 
Englishmen, who have planted in our colonies in 
America, be as juslly reckoned Indians and sa- 
vages, as such families, who are settled here, can 
be considered and treated as mere Irishmen and 
aliens? May not our parenis as well renounce us 
when once they, have sent us into the world, 
and that we leave their houses as birds do their 
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joung, once tbey quit the nest where they were 
hatched, when they have done feeding them ? 
Arc we not therefdre, m the truest sense of the 
wordy Englishmen, as well as English subjects ; 
and are we not sprung from the same original 
houses, lineage, and blood with tliemselves ? 
Have we tiot the same prince, church, laws, and 
constitution, derived to us from our forefathers, 
and have we not (the great cements of national 
friendships) the same principles, affections, and 
interests in religion and government, and have we 
not spent our blood as freely,, like true Britons, 
when, and wherever those noble calls invited ois, 
and the glory and service of Great Britain want- 
ed our assistance? Does tlie crossing the Severn 
or the Tweed make any difference' in the circum- 
stances of a Briton, and shall the crossing of our 
chaimel occasion so great an one, though merely 
for ibe interest .and in the service of Great Bri- 
tain ? The old brave Romans often, in any dis- 
tress, of the state, made their slaves freemen, and 
sent them to their wars, and shall the only nation 
in the world, in whom a little of the Roman spirit 
still survives, make their freemen slaves, if they 
<wee embark in their service in Ireland ? Let 
the good nature and probity of Great Bri- 
tain answer this, and let us content oui*selves in 
the mean time with resolving ever to desire and 
furthec the prosperity of a nation from which we 
are directly descended, and whose friends and 
enemies must ever be ours. 

We are so closely knit to them by all the ties 
of alliance, and both by national and domestic 
charities, that our interests must inevitably be the 
same, it being a truth England ever has, and 
ever will feel and know, that as we grow wealthy, , 
our. riches will centre with her; and when we 



turn bankropts she roust setsas up again, ^r i 
tain us. 

Lastly, as the interest and power of Irelami is 
Solely in Protestant bands, we mttst therefbn 
ever regard her, not only as our paries "proximwu^ 
our nearest neighbour, still ready to assist us, boC 
as .our true parent and protector, on whosc"prGa* 
perity our own immediately depends, wfaomiist 
wound herself whenever, through inadvertence^ 
she hurts us; and must in interest, as well as jus* 
tice, take care not to sacrifice the ease and 
welfare of the younger child to the grandeur and 
splendor of the eldest* 

Let us therefore in the next place lay dows 
this Resolution, as equally prudent and gcue^ 
lous, viz. 

That we will be «o true t0 ourselves as neoer to 
hurt the trade or interest of Great BrttaiM. 

To think of making Ireland rival Engknd in 
her trade, and above all, her woollen trade, is 
the highest ingratitude and baseness to those to 
whom we owe our very being as a Protestant 
people ; but lest this sboukt have little influmee 
on us, let us also remember that it would be the 
rankest madness too, and would certainly end in 
laws that would not only defeat but undo nsv 
Our conduct would he as ridiculous and umoei- 
cessful as the famous Duke of Buckingham^ when 
he was sent ambassador to France^ and thought 
to carry all points with Lewis XIII. by making 
love to bis queen, and by that means miscarried 
in every one of them. If we keep our friends m 
England suspicious of our conduct, it will brin^ 
us both .into a very uneasy situation, ai^d, Kk^ 
jealousy between married couples^ must pifoduee 



bad c^seqiiences, imd hurt l)olb thoie who give) 
the offeBce, and those who r^vengciit. Wese& 
how remarkably Great Britain.(\rben uaiier %ht^ 
qircuinstaii€e») injuTed herself by the Act agaiiis& 
the idif^rtation of ouf oattle, aft well as in that ofi 
our TTooUeD manufactufe9> and iii oureomaaerce 
with their plantations in America, thou/gh this 
lafit is in pact removed, as to our »ot importing^ 
non-enumerated goods directly from thence. We ' 
xiiu3t therefore endeavour tei the utmost of our 
power to make Great Britaiasee we will never 
not only rival, but even in any sort interfere with 
her interest in every branch of traudle that can af- 
fect her pei&ple ; and as the running of our \mol 
is one great article, which is of the last import* 
ance to her, as it enables the Dutch and the 
French to enrich thenjselves by underselling her, 
ve should be aa; careful to seize and punish such 
vessels in our creeks as we would pirates in our 

Eorts. It is true» while large profit can be made 
y such vile practices, there will ever be found 
m^H hoth in England and here, who will foUow 
it as feloas wtU rob, and steals for the sake of the 
plutider, in spite of the laws. They well know 
bow difficult they find it to suppress these smug^ 
glei^ on their own shores in spite of all the indms* 
try they make use of, and will therefi^re be the 
leadier to' make idlowances for the same, .and 
greater obstructions which we must encounter 
here, where our creeks are so Bumerou6> and so 
mmy of our people interested in the success. 
All that they cmn, expect from us I hope we shall 
comply with, and that is^ that we should do our 
best to detect and punish theni ; and as our 
wooUcombers have lately given good proof of 
their zedl thts way; it is to he hoped we shall all 
jpia with them to suppress this pernicious clan- 
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destine trade as fitr as we can, ia which the in- 
crease of our tillage and linen manufacture will 
further us greatly. If we can once convince 
Great Britain that we consider her interests as our 
own (which in truth and fact they are) and that 
we do all we ought or can, consistently with the 
public welfare, to further her commerce and im- 
poverish her enemies, we may then be sore to see 
her distrust of us removed, and to have every re- 
striction taken off, and concession granted us to 
our trade, which will prove advantageous to us, 
^ and no ways detrimental to her. 

Let us now therefore proceed to another Reso* 
LUTioK, which every one must think equally rea- 
sonable, and that is this : 

We resolve, as we will never forget what we awe 
to England, so we will ever hope that she will 
remember what benefit and advantage she does^ 
or may receive, by encouraging us. 

As it is to England alone we owe, that we are 
not absolute slaves to tyranny and popery, so we 
must ever acknowledge with grateful hearts, that 
it has cost our ancestors there an immense ex- 
pence of blood and treasure to settle us in so safe 
and happy a situation as we now enjoy. These 
are obligations of the highest nature, and which 
will ever entitle them to the highest Acknowledg- 
ments from us ; and I believe few colonies under 
Heaven ever bore more cordial anjd sincere affec- 
tion to the interests of its mother nation, than 
we have for those of Great Britain. But as the 
most dutiful child may be allowed to put a pa* 
rent in mind of the faithful returns made for fa- 
vours bestowed, and benefits conferred, so I hope 
it will neither look like reproach or insolence if. 
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I give a few hints here, first of the advantages 
England makes at present from us, and in the 
next place, of the much greater ones (ten times 
greater than Denmark receives from her depen- 
dent kingdom Norway) she may^ 'when she 
thinks proper, receive by enlarging her favours to 
u$t Certain it is, though we are already like a ^ 
rich lead-mine in the hands of England, yet if the 
ore were well wrought and fully refined, she 
might turn it all into sterling silver* Let us look 
over the account, and consider it carefully. — In , 
the first place then, it is certain, by all the books 
and tracts I could ever meet, and the best infor- 
xnations I could ever get in this matter, that we 
carry on a much greater trade with England 
alone than with all other nations together, and 
that even our exports to them are (contrary to the 
exports of mpst nations) of infinite advantage to 
her trade, as being the primums and foundations 
of all her great manufactures, without which she 
could not carry them on effectually, and that 
little or nothing of our exports serve to luxury. . 
This is one great recommendation of our trade' 
in general, and let us, to explain it, shew several 
instances of this truth, without perplexing'it with 
bundles of particulars and parcels, and filling up 
pages with figures and probfs, which may be 
found in a number of books wrote on that subject^ 
which the reader may examine whenever he 
wants further information. 

And 1st then, let us begin with our wool, and 
our woollen and worsted, yarn, of which they 
make a very great return, by working it up to 
the heigbth at home, and of this they have, to 
their gain and our great loss, the monopoly con- 
fined to themselves by laws made in England to 
bind Ireland^ by laws made in the plenitude of 
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liietr pofwer and our poverty, and tp whkl^ 
nevertheless, we shall ever silbmit as reiigoedly 
as if ve had given dur consent to them. 

ISdly, Oar linen yam, which they work tip 
sevtml waySy to 4X)nsideraMe profit, in their 
iimey-wolsey and cotton stuffs, in girth«webi^ 
tapes, tickets, inkles, in several places (as Man- 
chester, Liverpool, ^c.) in the north of £ng« 
land* 

Sdly, In the Unens which they take froim ns, 
and thereby save the whole of what we gain 
that way, to foe circulated by us among thesa* 
selves, which would otherwise go out, and te- 
anain with foreigners, and often with enemies^ 
to the enriching of them, and impoverishnig 
Great Britun« Nor do they only savegr^tiy 
hereby, but they also make a profit, equal to 
the prime cost^ in vast quantities Avfaich they 
stain and print at home, which we are absohite- 
ly restrained in exporting to them in that man- 

4{hly, By our r>rcs of copper, lead, iron. Sec 
which they manufacture to their no small advan- 
tage ; nor is their gain, or our loss, to be con- 
fii^ to our mi nei^ls exported to them* But 
dvey carry it yet tiiither, for their mine compa- 
nies have leases of several of oiir Irish mines, 
which they pay dead rent lor, and will not suf- 
fer them to be wrought, either lest tbey should 
lessen -the price of those the3^keep going, as the 
Butch burn one half of didr nutmegs to sell the 
xtmainder at the higher price, or lest in the li« 
teral sense of the proverb, '* they keep too many 
irons in the fire.** 

Stilly, In the hides of our black cattle, and 
in sheep. Jamb, goat, kid, rabbit and calves 
skins; which they tan, dress and work up to 



the ^noploymeat x)F many thousands of faaiiiie$» 
] 6thly, By our tallow, kelp, hair, feathers, and 
several. other small ai tides, which they njake 
considerable advantage of, by the labour of their 
people,. By all the foregoing articles of our im- 
ports, they ire bene6ted to *a great degree, their 
comnaerce is extended, and their poor einp4pyed, 
and several of their own writers do compute 
them to excee.d thrice the prime cost, when 
wrought up for the consumption of their own, 
or foreign nations. 

They do also make a very large profit by a 
prodigious number of ships employed in our 
trade, which most compute at near 100,0001 
per annum, and by trade carried on by 
^ommision here from merchants in England, 
a much larger sum, if we may- either be- 
lieve the accounts of their own writers, or 
ours, and the custom-house books on which 
ihey are grounded. Let us add to all this (what 
is the heaviest load on us J that England ^ains 
bv the expences of our constant, or opcasional 
absentees, for health, busineas, pleasure, educa- ' 
cation, employments and pensions, &c. near 
500,0001. a year, which to her great benefit and 
our misery, is annually remitted thither; nay it 
is unquestionably true, that if our exports and 
our profit by them were ever so much enlarged, 
the whole of them would flow as naturally thi- 
ther as rivers to the sea. 

Lastly, Great Britain has a great advantage 
from Ireland, as we take from her all the super- 
fluities of her harvests or manufactures, which 
other nations want not, and which our conve- 
xiience or luxury calls for. This is all clear gain 
to England, which is a circumstance no other 
people can plead in their favour but ourselves, 

M 



at the same time we have it also to say, that we 
take them off in a greater quantity (woolleR 
goofis excepted) than any other country what- 
ever. By this means, we become one of the 
greatest supports to ,her commerce and naviga* 
tion, to her colonics, and Turkey, East India, 
and other trading companies |tt home, and in a 
word, to the whole of her people and her 
strength, weight and power in the world. Sif 
Francis Brewster, and several others, compufe 
that the balance gained by England in her trade 
with us amounts to near two millions, and 
though Mr. Dobbs in his essay, with great pro- 
bability makes it more, yet supposing it much 
less, we may with truth and pleasure boast, it is 
more than she makes by all the other nations 
of the world together, and supplies all her losses 
by those who are her enemies or rivals, and 
those foreign importations which consume their 
wealth. 

I need, not mention after all this what num- 
bers from thence are maintained by employ- 
ments, pensions^ commissions and preferments 
here; but there are two things whidi I think 
should not be lost in the crowd, namely our 
$ea. ports and our army. 

The first of these while in our hands by their 
number and security are a refuge and safety to 
the ships of England (as every merchant that 
trades either to the Streights, East or West In- 
dies, &c* know) both in times of peace and 
war; but if once possessed by an enemy, would," 
in case of a naval, war, be of fatal consequence 
to the shipping and commerce of Great BritaiQ^ 
and of this our wiars with Spain in queen Eliza- 
beth's time, and with the Dutch after our dis- 
grace at Chatham in Charles IL reign, anii 
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with France in king William's days, when they 
saved their Smyrna fleet, are pretty plain proofs. 

As to the second of them, our army, as they 
are a body of as well disciplined, clothed, re- 
cruited and paid troops as m03t in Europe, and 
constantly kept up in the profoundest peace, 
they must certainly be reckoned a matter of 
credit and weight to the British crown, and es- . 
pecially in an age, when all kingdoms (thanks 
to the ambition of France) are valued as mucU 
on the member of their armies, as libraries are by 
those of their books. They would certainly be 
of great use in case of an unfair enemy, or a 
sudden invasion or rebellion in Great Britain, 
for as to a rebellion in Ireland there is the greatest 
improbability from the disposition of our people, 
of seeing it employed that way. 

Let us now go on to consider bow much 
greater advantages Great Britain, may, when 
she pleases, receive from us by enlarging her 
favours to us. / 

And first, as to her woollen trade, it is to be 
observed, that the encouraging it in Ireland, 
would be the most effectual way to recover it 
out of the hands of her rivals, the Dutch and 
French, &c, who have got too large a share of 
it out of her hands. As England lost it chiefly 
by destroying it »here, she must retrieve it by 
restoring it, as she lost it by her rivals under- 
working and under*selling her, it is plain, she 
must regain it by employing the Irish, who can 
)inder-sell all the world, as she lost it by the 
high taxes and high living of her people, which 
must continue, she must recal it by letting the 
Irish share with her in the profits, who have no 
taxes on. their milk and potatoes, and Uve poorer 
th^n any maimfacturers in Eufope, (Fjanpe not 
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excepted) wherfc though wages are tow, Tictaalu 
are dear. If once we are encouraged, we shall 
run no Wool lo France, or Holland (or so little 
as can never quit costs) becausiB it will be 
a^inst the law of telf-presenration, it will be 
robbing oflrselves : and without a proper stock 
of wool, the French and Dutch manufactures 
must fall, and all they gained, will return to* 
England, by allowing a pittance to us, which 
will mostly be spent there too- This is self- 
evident, isnd nothing but self-interest, and the 
mere self-interest of the sheep- masters, and the 
wool-combers and weavers in England, who 
must by this means lower their lands and their 
wages a little, and but for a little while, can 
silence so plain a truth, to the prejudice of the 
whole of England. Nay let us go farther and 
say even^ to their own prejudice, for they have 
only Hob$on*s choice, to let their lands lower, 
and work chieaper, till they have by our means 
ruined their rivals, or to go on and let the French 
and Dutch receive them, and sink their lands, 
and their labour together for ever and irretriev- 
ably. 

The jealousy the English have of us is the 
Only stop to their own prosperity, by this safe 
and eabV method. But cannot this jealousy be 
Yemedied by confining us to such manufactures 
alone ^s their rivals under-sell them in, to sucii 
^lone as they cannot retrieve themselves* JBy 
confining us to cloths of a particular bresdth or 
fineness, to cloth, undied> to ratteens, draps, 
kersies, &c. to cloths butt half manufactiired, 
and which may receive their full perfection only 
in England, and orily 'to be- bought and used 
there, of exporlcd thevice by -^diemsel ves. Thus 
the i^hditof tfaf^'W^oUen laniHtfi^^ 



tored to the English by the cheap skill and 
labcNir, of their own fellow subjects here, 
who will only ask in return to have the miser* 
able poverty of our spinners and weavers, &c* 
relieved by the favour of their wise and good 
neighbours, and to be allowed to live like mo» 
derately thriving tenants under a just and gene- 
rous landlord, enriched by their toils. 

Another considerable^ advantage which Eng*^ 
land might make by us, is by opening the 
plantation trade freely to us, at least as to mo- 
lossus and sugar. 

As these are part of the enumerated goods, 
we are obHged, as the law now stands, to enter 
and land them in England before we can land 
« them in Ireland. This is of great prejudice to our 
colonies in America, in as much as to avoid the 
costs and danger and loss of time of two distant 
voyages, we sail directly ^o ,the French ports, 
and. fiirnish ourselves with their brandies and 
sugars, wixhout daring to meddle with those of 
our own colonies. It is evident, that this must 
iiurt Great Britain, as whatever weakens her 
colonies, must lessen her gain by them, and as 
we annually, one year with another, pay above 
140,0001. to the French for those commodities, 
which if it were not for the hardships our laws 
lay us under, we should give to our own colo- 
jiiies, it is plain this is a vast draw-back to them, 
jind consequently to England, as it makes them 
less able to purchase the commodities she ex- 
ports to tliem. But the misfortune is, that our 
fellow subjects do not only lose this benefit, they 
tuight make by our trade^ but our old enemies 
the French are the gainers, and have the advan- 
. .tagealso of buying our Irish provisions extreme^ 
diyche^Py and of being thereby enabled to on- 
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der-sell the English in the sugar trade in Europr, 
and the more as theii^ colonies are allowed to re^ 
fine their sugars, and export tbem so to all the 
nations which, want them, whereas ours must 
be imported coarse and refined in Europe, with 
loss of time and markets, and yet which makes 
it still more impolitic^ there are very few hands 
in England, who get their bread by refining 
them. As these are great disadvantages to 
Great Britain, and affect them more than us, it 
Is hoped, we shall soon see them remedied to 
both our gain, and especially as we wish for this 
favour to be no further extended to us, (if they 
think fit) than as to sugar and molossus, and 
that too for our own consumpti6n only, being 
willing to stand as we now do, as to our re-ex^ 
porting them to other nations. It is allowed 
on all hands, that till the prohibition of our 
carrying non-enumerated goods without land- 
ing in England, was taken off^, we were forced 
to pay 100,0001. per ann. to foreigners, for 
pitch, tar, &c. which now we. lay out with our 
own fellow subjects, and I am confident, there 
would the same good consequence attend such 
a law, as we have been speaking of, as to enu- 
merated goods, and especially molossus and 
sugar. 

There are many other advantages which Great 
Britain might receive from Ireland, if she pleased 
to make use of them ; but I shall pass them by, 
to mention the greatest and most beneficial of 
them all, which will also include them, and that 
is, to join us to them by an union. 

So many of the best English patriots, as well 
as the best writers and judges in politics, have 
declared themselves publicly of this opinion, that 
in all probability it will be thought of, and i^ 
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Carneiit accomplished iti due tune^ and espt^ 
cially, if by our industry and good manage-^ 
tnent^ we would take care to improve our peo* 
pie and country, and enlarge our wealth, and 
so bring a better portion, to drive on this poli- 
tical match. Nothing but the plain expediency, 
and benefit of an union could have made Crom- 
well, (who studied to. please tlie people, where 
Jbe hurt not his own interest by it) take su^h 
paces as we all know be did in this matter, and 
surely the day will yet come, when we shall not 
hang like a dead limb, on Great Britain, when 
we might do such good work for it, if our ban« 
dages were removed entirely. The Saxon hep- 
tarchy, was hardly a more disjointed heap of 
states than England, Wales, Scodand, and Ire- 
land, seemed before Wales, and Scotland, were 
so happily united to her; and as Ireland has 
greatly the advantage of both the last in extent 
and goodness of soil, trade and number of peo^ 
pie, it is not improbable, she will one day 
have the same happiness and honour. It is 
certain there can no objection be made against 
uniting Ireland, which would not be as strong 
against the other two, and which would not in 
all likelihood be as happily confuted by the sue* 
cess. There are too many friends to liberty, in 
the great assembly of the legislature in Great 
Britain, to let so large a body of their fellow 
sutgects, (whose liberties are more closely, nay, 
necessarily united to theirs than appears ta 
every eye) continue uncertain which is their 
supreme legislature, and who though subjects 
of Great Britain, are absolutely governed by tl>e 
prince and his council, independant of the Bri- 
tish parliament, and to make their situation per- 
jfectly odd| a people who like amphibious ani- 
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nmlB, atie envied bb Englishfaieii^ m Ireland^ 99d 
maligned as Irisii in Eaglahd. It is.c^rtaiii, 
bodies politick like natural oneft,. are so f%t 
strong and < great as all their limbs aG^.fim^jr 
knit and well united, and equally fed, and nou- 
rished, and while Ireland stands excluded from 
the favours, rights and privileges, which her fel* 
low snb^ts in England, Wales, and Seotlsmdy 
' so happily enjoy she will naturally languish, 9iid 
pine like an overshaded branch, in a great tree;^ 
and perhaps at last die for want of free air« 
Were we once united how vastly should we en- 
large the wide foundations of England's, wealthy 
and power, and surely there can be no groundp . 
for being jealous of our putting in for some pro: 
portioned share of it, since there is room ei¥>ugh 
in the world for five times. the commerce, w^ 
tould alt carry on, were our stocks and labours^ 
thus joined by such an union. The addition of 
sixteen millions 800,000 acres (E^nglish measure] 
generally fruitful, and inhabited by two millions 
of people, would be no inconsiderable increase 
to Great Britain, but if we reflect how fully 
from.thence all those hands iifould be employed^ 
bow our tillage, trade, and manufactures, would 
encrease in quantity, and quality^ and a spirit of 
industry, and activity enliven the whole, it wiU 
appear in every .view most advantageous, and 
<)^sirable to our neighbours, as well £(s ourselves* 
$y sujch an union^ as tallow, hides, beef; butter,, 
candles, soap, &c. by taking off the prohibition 
Y^opld fall, not oi^Jy the woollen, but all the^ 
manufactures of Great Britain would be vastly 
advantaged, as they could be afforded che;q>eri», 
afid consequently the demand vj^ould be in-. 
Citeas^d for them ; and as our sailors would find 
little rest in our ports^ so pur poor wquld be 
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efitetnaUy set «tt li^tk (in4,eniplc!ye«l,'*and of 
conBeqoeiice, the ppwer^ wealthy and stock of 
the thrde kiQgdom$ infinitelv increased, and our 
lands, jmproved^ilong with tnem«* We should, then 
i^rkh eiise bf able to pay ^Q0,0001. per ann^ to 
the tas^ of Great Britain, beside the full sup* 
port of our establisbmenti and how far this would 
a^st in reducing the publ^^ debts of that nation, 
iq times of peac^, or help her to support witl^ 
«a^e and patieoce, .the burthen of a tedious wstr, 
iH pretty evident tQ khow her funds, SMsd what» 
they have borne formerly and bear now. Nor 
would ^uch an union, occasioti a. small acces* 
4fon to the n^va) Ibrce of Great Britain, it being 
generally computed, that Ireland would be ena* 
Bled thereby to afssist her with 10,000 seamen la 
time of need, which must be allowed, a matter 
of vast importance, vrheretbe difficulty of man* 
ning: a loyal navy with expedition, or iBnding 
sufficient employment for sailors, in time of 
peace, is so well known. . Were this once adjust* 
* ed all the moat i|rstant fears, pr even imagina^ 
^jons, of future wars, or rebellions in Ireland* 
wqiiild vanish entirely, and we then fvould in 
a few yefirs,, : by a mixtujne of people and . in* 
ti^irests, becoiGKie. as entirely ^n English and a Pro- 
tes^anii country also, as Wali^^ and be to all m<^ 
tents and purposes, of in^iteljr greater use at 
an island, and a trading nation.. As England 
Jias alreMy a good share of our lands, this ^ould 
hp an effectual method to vest the rest iri be^, 
for it b certain as our riches would chiefly return 
to her, so our Irish Undlord^ would be little 
hotter than tenants to her, as she would receive 
the most of the profits they could gain, for al- 
lowing them the privilege of aiakioij^ the b^t of 
Iheir estfUes py this meaps. 

N 
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flow %vic\\ t>etter wouki'thii ^Vip^^to tiffe 
cmninongbod of ibesc^nAtimM* thirii JiMM'fm^rftl^^ 
low subjects BfMJ^ ck)QBtirymen» ill WmoblAlt: tf 
siar^ s^ to govet-nment^ liberty and '|>ft»{jietty,^tlHm 
mikrng Eaglishilfirt), Wbo gel diMier^fetis Mel 
faftftgners, ianci tbi-felt iMir^ fePinbrightfe^ that^ 
wMiiing«i6fr6m t6os^bre*%t%tba«^)liAs;iNlu% ^fid 
now^ u^ 9L^ grow^ U|H by:sdnife9(ilftM COrftsolMg 
us too seveirdyft^r childf*«ti i^tbi^lMiit^\ fdi^Mtl^ 
to forMLke ohr natUrfrl pftrefltisi, and A^ for^help to 
Ibe^ aid ^ 'Sttangers^ With ibe )mk^ Isibeor and* 
busHies^, we eaVi gfVe theiii. Ai^tt <i^d««d^ ir& 
afAaf£ff)g host 9(6 wisft aMtibH^ iahd'tod^ftsitoMW 
edlai^e bfet tmle Us Gr«at Britaio 4^, ^tfoMld^^ 
foi^ l«t thfs fai^ atid fettile ^MUiti^y,^ Ite A 
<Mi bar hJit)^ ijv^thbti't ak)\vin]^ thd^'se^ioj^ait^- 
afAd i#amifaetur6^ lYi it, #bich it fs so ^pkbfeof 
h&iHhg t6 g*ttt j)rfffecVKm. It-his coaft-Gitat 
BKiahMiiiidh Irfbdd ai!td tresCsu're; toitfaktf i»$ftt 
fchr Hilc^ pHrpQfStis, And to negtedt to m^kb Ap(P^^ 
p^a^ 6f tfs fbt tht Hicreli$e «f theiy tffedej is ail 
ith)yrafd(^l:, as If a rich ffheV6bRSnt afb^Arid bi ^V\he 
ehafg^feiid rtbuMecf buildfii^ a%Wp, drtdthett 
M* hfer Wt itt tile pTott, rtrther tftatt b* at tbepifki* 
^ eHtployinS: Irer. It is c*r«iiii that foAeadof 
mag (mhimeti as WaU, snd <**iwtlfts totli^ 
fihg^lrtrad^e, ^his islaifd VoMd with du(i et^eoii^ 
Wgeiftcrnts ttwl It^ulittonij', be iniidfc a'V«st^#* 
port aSiH ^ncrea^ie to t!ie Ettgltili 'e<rrp*re, wealtlii 
«fncrsttthgt* in tht'VdrM, ^hd ifwrt»a:rf*Aif ^betofe 
a- IbtiMi^n, rifi^ht gr^Iy enlarge trhe botwifa m 
fi^t htval F^Afivet, isfld cons^quiefnily of thiPrbtrt*^ 
*fttit iWertfst m Europe. . W'hfetaeV^r We ^i^ Htf 
^^ppy a^ tb *e oiir superibfs 'tfhhik'WptrrpoiteW 
%trth an trSefiA settlenfient, i/«^ ihjqjr be Secure th^t 
xvlArttf^cr WjpYfcWrtfftftivca art alfow*a us as ottr 
just proportion, or wteteVet fikKitafidtts dr res^ 



trictions it may be . absolutely^ prqper ^for t|?e 
comiqun gpod to t^ck to it, every tluog will be 
managed agreeable tu those great principles oii 
Mrhich it is bottooied, the general advj^ntage and! 
welfare of the whole; and possibly we ipayiu 
tiiiie*se6,.that the union of' the seven proym^e^ 
has not attected the trading world mprei in the 
last century, than the union of these three nations 
would in this. 

I might make use of many arguments, which 
are to be found in different authors, to enfurpe 
the tew short hints that are offered here, but 
those great patriots, who only can accoiiTplibh 
this excellent design, do in no sort wf^nt them ; 
and to others^ they would . be of littl^ use ; and 
therefore I shall close what L shall say at presei^t 
on this subject, with a quotation from ^lr. 
Trenchard. I single out him, both fat^of^use t^f 
was sept hither, by the English parliam/ent,-^ 
one of the faithfulest and ablest of theiir trustees, 
/or our forfeited estates, and aUo, 4s he is a^pwe^ 
to have known Ireland more, and undersiood its 
affitirs better, than most gentlemen, who luid no 
fortune or interest in it. It is from the, first,, iu 
the tburth volume of Cato's letters, whi$;h ^ 
<onc)udes with these words; '' I shall sometime 
*' hereafter consider that kingdom (Irel^ind) in 
"■< nel^tion to the interest of Great Britain; and 

V shall o^ly say at present, that it is too power- 
'' till to be treated only as a colony ; aqd that if W6 
^^ design to f^ontinue them friends, ihe bes^ way , 
'^ to do it, is, to imitate .the example of mer* 
^^ chants and shop-keepers ; that iS| wlif n tbieli: 
^< upprentices are acquainted with, thti|r tfa^^ 

V ^w^ their customers) and are out of iheif tiine» 
-*' t9 take them mto partnership, iath(s« tlwi let 
A ' xhm m »9 for tlN6«pci9es ia jtbeif . Aeighboui n 
" hood.*' 
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I^t us now proceed to consider onrselves itf 
ano^iher circumstance of life, which must neces^ 
sarily afiect the interest of this kingdom consi- 
derably, and that is as country gentlemen and 
farmers* 

And as such we should lay ddwn this useful and 
faithful Resolution : 

We Willi with our best industry and care^ ended^ 
tour to remove every obstacle to agriculture 
and tillage amongst us. 

It is throwing away words to shew tiow rea- 
sonable this* Resolution is, to a nation that is ofteri 
perfshing for want of com, and indeed we may nsi 
well talk to a beggar of the usefulness of money^ 
when our business is to relieve hinu It is otir 
shame and reproach that as absolutely neeesaary 
as tillage is tq our well being, we have been as 
careless about it, as if like the Jews, we expect* 
ed manna from heaven to feed us, or trusted like 
the old Irish to the gathering muscles and cockles 
on the' shore, or the hips and haws, and acorns 
of the woods to feed us. . While other nations la^ 
bour to plough and enrich even their poorest 
grounds, we can hardly be persuaded td break 
up our richest plains, which nature seems peco* 
liarly to have designed for tillage ; by not harbour* 
hig a mole in them, where often all manure is use** 
less,.and hal f labour would produce double thecrops* 
which our neighbours purchase with so much 
expence and toil. -And indeed it is miserable to 
consider how industriously the Swissers plough 
the naked sides of their mountains, and our poor 
neighlx>urs as 1 ma^ call them the Welsh, atrtig- 
gle to forcea crop from theirbiirren rocks, while 
many of our people leave hogs« tmA rabbifs the 
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#rst original ploughers of the ewlli, to turn ufi. 
some of the richest grounds inr the kingdom. When 
the Poles were once endeavouring to raise the 
price unreasonably of their com oh the Outch» 
the states ordered their ambassador to propose to 
the Czar, that if he Would put his subjects on til- 
lage, they would not only buy^ their grain from 
than, but they would send over^ skilful husband- 
men to instsuct them completely in agriculture. 
This proposal so alarmed the Polesi that to break 
off the treaty, they lowered the market, and so 
kept the Dutch their chapmen ever since. But I 
have oilen wished -that both the Poles and the 
C^par had refused to deal with them, aiid that they 
would make such a bargain with us, tn order to 
tempt us to get a little more ^kill and profit by 
ploughing up our pastures, which would yield as 
well as the rich ground did in our Saviour's para- 
Ue. The earth indeed has done her pait; but to 
as little purpose as the silk worms make their webs 
in Asia, where the indolent Turks will not put 
forth an hand to gather them; and much less to 
spin and weave them, but chuse to buy their fine 
wrought silks from foreigners. In some parts in- 
deed we are better ploughmen, but generally 
through half the kingdom we hardly sow more 
than what will keep us from hand to mouth, and 
rather to serve the house than the market ; so that 
as thinly peopled as we are, our poor live like Ne- 
bnchadnesar on the herbs and grass of the field 
tee fourth part of the year, or on potatoes with- 
out bread, and for another fourth they must de- 
pend on die courtesy of foreigners, for what they 
Iilease to extort from them for it, which frequent^- 
y cost us (beggars as we are) 100,000/. per an- 
num, or live as the old Irish used to do, and the 
^Swedish boem often do at this dayi on a mistwe 
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^r mn\ Md hmk giMml together, wlieti' teniae 
•nd (its copstiant companion which is) a dearth of 
noney, have ina4e us smart for our folly^ we fre- 
quently plough enough to make us give a pre- 
mium to the Datch to buy our grain for half 
prices and then yfe lay the plough aside tiU we 
are forced to boy it back again at a racked i^te, 
and so Ifv^ by the loss to the nexi hanve^t. Ai^ 
this great mismani^ement proceeds from several 
obstructions to our tillage, which we have lotig 
laboured nnder, I shall mention spmeoftb^n^ 
and then lay down a few methods in order to re- 
move them. The first is a sort of natural inver- 
sion to the plough in our native Irish. One wouUI 
think they had occasionally been yoked ^o it, 
and drawn it with their bodiesi s^^ the poor In- 
dians used to do in Peru ; but the truth is^ they 
have got this humour from their g^od friends the 
Spaniards, whose pride and sloth they are too apt 
to admire and <:opy. I find most travellers agree 
in censuring the people of Spain; that they 
plough very little* and generally but for a mile <ir 
two near tbeir great towns, and between want of 
rain and labour are every third year starving for 
want of bread ; and begging their corn merchants 
the Dutch to ^ave their lives and take their n^o^ 
ney. The learned Mr. WiUoughby (ells us, that 
in many parts of Spain tliey make no use of the 
plough, but dig the earth with iron tridents as he 
calk them, which is a method I find our Irish for- 
am*ly practised» and I make no doubt bori^wtd 
from them. But Sir William Petty lays tbe<$harge 
of this aversion on their priests, who, be. says, 
teach them that this way oi living (by cattle and 
paMnrage) la more like the Patriarchs of 0||d, aad 
the saints of latter timei, by wbofe prayeraand 
meritaitbey aretOibe»eltev«d^ ttd ii^hose exam- 
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jJhr^AffitaBthetsSore to IbUow, ^d^iivleed J 

ujEn.ivailjr toraHow his aQeooucit for a reiusoor I isfaatt 

tMik to it^ and that.ie;,; that by dif oporaging dgrit 

aailitirethey dishttify. i\mxhiel mainte»«tni^:9f the 

hQ3*edG.mini^r$>aud>sf^ put therp i^n alin^st as 

lMd:a.fe<itiasth€ft)ielfve6^ If we.cQi)(»ideJr th^iVast 

iitSeeocei'the Popiisii.pfieislSi b^ve.ou the^good 

CalihQgli08». anidbilke. jbaured t&ttybmr our cl^i^y^ 

\f fad have ^»doo4hb. tjtlies,. imd left tbem tb« 

people (as fiirate^ that: rob Abe provisions ai)d car^ 

goiandleaivethfe starving manners 'to sail: the 

^ip)>itiwiU seem wny UMy, ti^t wbejiever ^tbejr 

caaULtfacy.liave takentbisreveri^e^ 

. ^ :&it.4)h^iie. is. ^imther great ol^uiition to i our 

tillage in Ireland^yW.hidb.iis harcfec to. keiac^oitiMted 

fpr, iifid th^t i«»i the^foodiiess lof our:.I^ratestont 

gentlenierbtoJArgis hardft of cattle 9fid piei^turage)^ 

Thi» hutnouir hsas Spread so gQa0ral^y ^rftiigjMhe 

Bflitioni tbat/ttough: iteats up Qujn.p^opJetJiik^j^ 

p^gue^aiid iaysfOUf ooftntpy Tv^iJjt/^, m sefineVf^rjr 

5/ay to do all io;o«rpoFer.fto endr^ase jbbis:e|Hr 

^J<eaiical evil pf ov<;?rrapning .vast itraftts ofiartd 

with «uah • pcQtligiQws Jierd^ of uattlQi: that <>ht 

•tocl^-riibsteisiQ.aQnio.coiitttjes v^iU ^omi i^f ftUie 

to*fitatbh the f^^noufc jViac SMyrboy 'in Ai»fien 

Eliskbeth'si . titne,> who is^ aiid ; to : Hi|?ft . Jki'^pH 

4(M)00 head of cattla 10 hia otvp $btr6» . : :. vr 

' It /neauld be ter4ilyle:tO'$uj»pose^;.lkAt}any 4i%- 

inclimtioii xo tlieir.own oki^ytcato QHc^slo^.tk^ 

foDdncss, atiditbidfQfons.^ralMd.tottfXJn^Hiiit 

(io tbedttsitfedfkeefsing th€;irilaiid$;i^br^^^ and 

•in hetirt; of iolitfi .betngia ^er andiAin.ei^rjway 

!to fheJatifiioirdto.get hid r$nt« lafid leba l^aaiHa 

«6 ^tiricb. themselves wjt%ikjsis> hm^Mtd nW toil 

^t stOt i ih^^ ATooder vfM c<^aiiMWffi «ineKp}^able, 

Qio«i: Veciti faddjgethisd^fige^em h iwoMr« Uk the • 

^MMKHldMof %iiul^'aQflid'8»ki«s9,< e^isr,t)uje4ttmi^ 
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the natioD) to the dispeopling our coimtiy, 
beggariDg the poor natives, who. cannot leave u% 
as well as the holding our lives at the mercy of 
the corn-factors in England and Holland. But 
this is not all^ for if any doubt could remain as 
to the farmers gain, Mr. Dohbs (whom I cannot 
name but with honour for his essay on our trade) 
has demonstrated, that the least advantaiee that 
can be made by tillage, above the best kind of 
fmsturage, is over three to one; to s^y nothing 
t)f the benefit by the first, and the damage by 
the last, to our unhappy country, when ten acres, 
under the plough, are suiiioient for the mainte- 
nance of a large family, and scarce two hundred, 
when kept under sheep or bullocks. 

A third great obstruction to our tillage is, 
our downright negligence or ignorance in many 
material articles belonging to it, and our retain* 
ing several old customs which are very prejudi- 
cial to it. I shall give a few short hints of some 
of them ; and the first I shall touch upon, is, 
that great instrument of tillage, the plough, 
^hidb, in many places, we make in so odd a 
;fashibn here, that if it were carried to England 
they' ^ovAd hardly know what it was, and would 
bfi utletly at a loss how to use it, or till their land 
with it, at least, to make it produce a tolerable 
crop. Instead of having different kipds of 
ploughs, as the strong Hertfxxrdshire plough for 
the firsts and the smaller light Suffolk plough for 
the second fallowing, and the little foot-plough 
fQr the shutting up the furrows. Instead of hav- 
ing several sorts, (to say nothing of the new* 
invented patent plough, and the double and four 
coultered ploughs) for over- wet, stiff, cl^ 
grounds^ or light, dry, sandy, loamy soils {u att 
good hpsbandine% in the plougtiing CQudtiesef 
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England, generally have) we shift off all our 
"Irpsiness with one, and that so ill contrived and 
ordered, the Dutch would not wish us a worse, 
and what is as bad as all the rest, it is often 
drawn not by oxen (as it were to be wished our 
laws obliged us) but by horses, orgarrons, as we 
call them, of different sizes, which also many of 
the poorest Irish draw by the tail. But we work 
Diirplpughs as ill as we make. them, when we turn 
Up our field with them, for we generall}' leave 
much of our soil entirely unstirred, and the fur- 
rows bare, broad and unfruitful ; even our richest 
iands are by no means wrought to a sufficient 
fineness. Tims, after "a great deal of injudicious 
and superfluous labour, we rather drown or bury 
our grain than sow it Though we plough top 
little through the kingdom, each parti(;uUir far- 
mer often ploughs toohiuch, that is, he grasps, 
at more than he can well manage, and what by 
sowing too late, what for want of due care, suffi- 
cient manure, and proper culture, well applied, 
he has frequently a smaller crop on 40 acres than 
he might have on 20 truly wrought with skilful 
management. Our neglect as to proper manures, 
is intolerably great in our poorer lands, numbers 
of them we know nothing of, and many of those, 
we do know, we do not employ to the best use, 
and in a skilful manner, "by which rtfieans it hap- 
pens, that our crops are so ordinary, that our 
iieighbours in England, under double rents, se- 
vere taxes, and treble wages for labour, with the 
lielp of a small premium, can bear the loss and 
charges of exporting their grain to us, and yet 
undersell us in bur own towns. Many of our 
lower people are also as lazy as they are ignorant, 
and yet have as bad tools as they have hands. 
Numbers of the harrows of our pour farmers, 
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(I speak wbat I see and know) have their harrow- 
pins made of wood, and the tackle for them (and 
the plough also) of twisted gads and wretched 
tas(gs cut out of the hides of horses they have 
killed, probably by unskilful under- feeding and 
over-labouring; but even our best iron-pinned 
harrows are ill contrived, both for the draught of 
the cattle, and the breaking the clods. They are 
generally too light, and the pins too shorty thin» 
.and weak, and not right placed tp answer each 
other, and therefore can never sufficiently raise 
and break the mould, which is the main point to 
make a light, open, warm bed and coverlet, if I 
may so speak, for the grain. Thus we just scratch 
the ground only, as Mr. Frazier, in his voyage *to 
the South-Sea, says, the Indians do in Chili -, and 
when we have done, we neither manure our land 
sufficiently, nor steep the seed in proper liquors to 
enrich it, nor use rollers to snrfooth and flatten 
the mold. Nay, we do not even mow the crop, 
with scythes when it is ripened, but rich and 
poor cut it down entirely with hooks, what grain 
soever it be ; and some of the less improved Irish, 
instead of threshing, do often burn the straw as 
the quickest and easiest way to get out the grain. 
This, indeed, is a terrible account of our husban- 
dry, and, I must own, in many particulars, is 
only applicable to the poorest and less civilized 
part of the Irish natives ; but I have set it down 
here juist as the Lacedemonians made their slaves, 
the Helotes, drunk, and then exposed them to 
their youth, to make them ashamed of such odious 
folly. ' 

* Page 75. 
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Another material obstruction to our tillage in 
Ireland, is the uncertain prices and markets for 
our grain. 

When fruitful seasons happen both to us and 
our neighbours, grain becomes a perfect drug, 
and then, contrary to all good policy, we give 
the merchant a premium to export it to those 
who do not want, and consequently will not pur- 
chase it but at a very low rate, either to feed their 
people and families, or victual their ships cheaply, 
and, at the same time, enable therp to sell their 
mantifactares cheaper than those they buy from 
can ; or els^ they buy it with a view to sell it back 
to us (as they often do) with treble interest for 
freight and factorage. While the markets keep 
low, the farmer thinks he has so little encourage- 
H)ent, that he drops his plough and his labour, 
and never resumes them, until a bad season, or 
an over-great exportation of our corn bring a 
dearth or a famine, and an immense price rouses 
his industry anew. Thus our tillage is kept in 
a perfect ague; one while so hot we think we 
shall never be cool again, and in a little time 
starving and perishing, and in despair oT getting 
warmth and life in us. 

But it is time to quit so disagreeable a sub- 
ject, and to consider what are the properest 
remedies by which we may remove these ob- 
structions. 

And in the first place we should do our ut- 
most, by all means and methods in our power,. 
to cure our people of that lazy aversion to the 
plough, which must be of fatal consequence ta 
us if it continues. 

We should encourage all under pur influence^, 
both by our example and proper rewards, to 
be fonder of this useful kind of hnsbandry,, and 



at the same time, pat the act for the encoursi^e- 
ment of tillage in execution, with the utmost ri- 
gour* It is true there are some very necessary 
amendments wanting to that useful law, which 
might make it excuse itself, and possibly, if the 
fifteenth acre were to be ploughed instead of the 
twentieth, and the siiing for, and recovery of the 
penalty were made more easy and certain, it 
would at once contribute to make this nation, 
easy in this important matter. 

The curing our people of their fondness for 
pasturing their lands must, I fear, have some 
additional helps, or in time it will prove ruinous 
to us, and make us, as we observed before, a 
despicable nation of butchers and drovers. So 
wretched a condition have we brought ourselves 
to, that, while other nations I could name^ are 
jealous of taking too many hands to the plough 
from their more gainful manufactures, and, 
therefore, would only have as much corn as 
would feed themselves, without allowing any 
for exportation ; we cannot be industrious 
enough to plough as much as will keep us from 
want and famine at home, and the consequence 
of them, the extortion of foreign corn- factors, 
who thus consume our few pence that should 
keep our trade from perishing. It is plain this 
land-flood has spread so far and wide already, 
that there cannot be sufficient stores of cattle 
fgimd to stock the wild wastes of their farms, 
which has raised the prices so high, that some 
begin •'already to shake their heads, and com- 
pute the difference of the gain between plough- 
ing and grazing their farms. However it were 
to be wished that ihis trade,, which employs so 
few hands, and is so pernicious to our country,, 
were some way checked; and if a ta3(^ like that 
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in Holland, of so much on every carcase of beef 
when exported, were laid on by act of Parlia- 
ment, to the carrying on several of our manufac- 
tures « it would be a double service to the poor 
of our nation, and would prove severe on none 
but foreigners. 

Possibly if the English (as it is thought they 
will) should repeal the act against exporting live 
-cattle to Great Britain from Ireland, it might 
lessen the slaughter of beeves for exportation, 
without sinking one penny of what We now gain 
by them, and by coming, as it were, between the 
living and the dead, in some measure stay that 
devouring plague more than at first sight one 
would imagine; but if none of these reliefs caa 
be hoped for, our wretched comfort must be, 
that the fire must go out, when there are no iiidre 
houses left for it to burn. 

As to the removing the obstruction which our 
tillage meets with from our ignorance, it must 
.proceed from time and practice, and the exam- 
ples of tfiose of distinction and/ortune among us. 
If skilful English husbandmen were invited over 
by our gentry, by good wages or farms, to be 
their overseers, or their tenants, it would go a 
great way in this matter. This would bring us 
into right methods, and introduce, among other, 
things, the steeping our, seed grain in different 
brines and liquors, the enriching different soils 
with their proper manure, and in short, the 
changing many of our barbarous customs for^ 
such as are more useful and profitable. I could 
na^mesome of the best and worthiest men in the 
kingdom who have begun this method to the 
great advantage of all around them, as well as 
their own satisfaction and profit ; and certainly, 
he who introducei^ improvements of this kind 
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among us, contributes more to the benefit of the 
poor, than if he built hospitals for them ; as those 
' last can only relieve the very aged, weak, or sick, 
and the other gives food, and raiment, and em- 
ployment to all who want, and will seek for them. 
The old Romans had public officers, as Aiilus 
Gellius tells us, in his twelfth book, to inspect the 
tillage of the people, and to see that every one 
managed their farms properly, and to punish such 
as did not, as enemies to the commonwealth ; 
and though it may be truth, that such methods 
would not suit our times, yet every gentleman's 
example is, in his estate and neighbourhood, a 
living law to the same purpose; and possibly, 
after all, it were to be wished he could be vested 
with the same kind of authority. We see in Eng- 
land, as Mr. Hurtlib * observes, that in Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI. 's days (and he might have 
named others) the legislature concerned them- 
selves so far, in actually forcing the people to fall 
to tillage by penal laws, and to leave off the per- 
nicious lazy method of pasturage, that at last 
they effectually brought them into it j and once 
they found the sweet of it, and got skill and ex- 
perience, they never left it off since ; and those 
laws are now grown quite obsolete. Why some 
such methods should not be fallen upon by our 
Parliaments I cannot, conceive, where the want is 
so great, and the example so strong before our 
eyes ; but I am sure one good law that would 
execute itself, and formed on the best model of 
those old statutes, might not only save, but gain 
this nation incredible 3ums of money in a few 
years. 
' Lastly, the effectual cure for that obstruction 

• His Legacy, Page 35. 
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of our tillage, that proceeds from low prices, must 
be sought for in those great blessings, to every 
state, where they arc set up, public store-houses, 
and granaries. 

It is very surprizing what advantages all trad- 
ing nations receive, who make use of them, by 
keeping bread at a reasonable stated price through 
the year, for by this means the workman's wages, 
and the value of his goods are more fixed and 
certain, and by never feeding too dear, they can 
often undersell their rivals, who have not that 
providence. The very terror of famine alone 
makes such public storehouses so frequcjot in Po- 
land, Germany, Italy, Geneva, and the Swiss 
cantons, but Holland has not only by this means, 
fenced against that evil, but also secured the 
cheapness of her manufactures. . As we can easily 
supply ourselves with corn from our own fields, 
we should take care to keep it always near such a 
price, as that the farmer may be encouragetl to 
plough, and the manufacturers be able to eat and 
work at a reasonable price, or else our trade and 
our tillage will still fluctuate, and this, public 
storehouses established, by law, would effectually 
secure. Mr. Hartlib, Captain.YarringtonandMr. 
Uobbs, (wliose scheme tallies exactly with theirs,) 
have enlarged so fully on this matter, that there 
can remain no doubt of the advantages that re- 
sult from them, and could we once get but so 
many built by act of Pailiament, as would lay up 
even 100,000 barrels for a store for the nation, 
which is near as much as we imported in our late 
dearths, we should at least prevent so vast a 
drain from tajcing off our specie another time, 
we might furnish them in cheap and plentiful 
years, when corn is generally sound and large, 
and fittest for keeping, and as all expprtations 
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. might be prohibited till they were filled, and till 
grain rises to such a determined price ; so, by 
having such a stock in bank, we should not be 
in danger of being so vastly extorted on, as we 
have been in times of scarcity. Besides it is to 
be considered, that by keeping our grain in 
stacks, or barns, or lofts, there is frequently one 
fifth or sixth part of it destroyed by rats, mice, 
and other vermin ; much of it is heated, or grows 
musty, or damaged by want of hovels, by rain 
and storm?, and sometimes consumed by fire ; all 
which accidents are prevented by this method, 
and very probably, even the grain thus saved 
from such losses and mismanagements, would be 
sufficient to keep down the market and prevent 
a dearth. But we would not only save our grain 
thus, by early threshing and bringing it into the 
granaries at, the legal price, but the farmer would 
thereby get the straw and the chaff in due time 
for his cattle, and thatch, and dung, as well as 
light oats for his horses, and poultry, and swine, 
in the proper season when he wants them, most 
of all which he loses by waiting for an high. mar- 
ket, and as tickets must be delivered to him un- 
der the granary seal, he may take up money on 
them, or keep oflf creditors by them till the price^ 
rises, as well as by mortgaging a freehold, or 
transferring a bond. It is usual, (Captain Yar-, 
rington says) in Holland, for tradesmen and ser- 
vants to lay out their wages thus, as the best way 
they can turn them, for profit by the rise of the 
market ; and indeed as the common price of sto- 
rage is but a penny the bushel per aiinum, and 
the advance of corn is too often ^'cry consider- 
able, there is no doubt but this would soon grow 
a custom with us also, if once we had the sanc- 
tion of a law for establishing such granaries in 
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this. kingdom. And indeed the advantages /(;- 
suiting from them, both to trade and tillage 
would bp so considerable, that it is amazing they 
have not been thought of, for besides several 
other methods, I can see no reason why such 
cities as Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Derry, Bel- 
fast, Sligo, and Gal way, should not be as much . 
obliged in interest and true policy to lay up an- 
nual proportions of corn, as ships going to sea, 
or troops on a march, ^nd therefore if they ne- 
glect it, forced to it by a law. We see all the 
corporations in London had their several store- 
houses of this nature, to prevent the extortion 
and misery of a dearth ; and I can see no reason 
why the whole community should not be as much ' 
taken care of, by the prudence of the legislature, 
as these rich companies were by their predeces- 
sors, and their proper otficers, their masters and 
wardens. I make no doubt if those unreason- 
able, and indeed impolitic premiums which are al- 
lowed on exportation of malt or here, when at 
ten shillings the quarter, and wheat, when at 
fourteen shiUings^ had been laid aside, and trans- 
ferred in a better manner, and at an higher al- 
lowance to public granaries, it would 'go a great- 
er way in this important matter, to prevent our 
farmers being undone, or our poor being starved, 
and especially if private granaries under proper 
restrictions, were also duly encouraged; we 
might thus preserve a sufficient store ready for 
foreign exportation, when an high market abroad, 
and plenty at home, made it reasonable, and as . 
we see the vast benetit derived to their people \>y 
this providence in the Dutch ; it is to be hoped 
our legislature will soon take the same care of 
their country, and that we shall neither want 
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granaries (at least at Cork and Dublin) to secare 
US from future famines, nor a Joseph in our pre- 
sent chief governor to direct their due regulauon 
and management 

And thus I shall dismiss any further considera- 
tions as to this branch of our Irish agriciilture, 
and shall now proceed to another Resolutiok, 
(though I have hinted something on it before) 
which it is incumbent on us as countiy gentle- 
men and farmers to make, and that is, 

JP'e resolve to the utmost ofourpomer^ to prac- 
tise ourselves and encourage in others, the 
raising of jlax and flax-seed^ in the best and 
skilfullest manner, to support and enlarge our 
linen manufactures. 

.This is a more vital article, than the very 
bread we have been speaking of, and is to thtf 
last degree, necessary to our subsistance, as the 
great source from which by due industry we 
may hope for safety, and ease, atod perhaps in 
time for plenty and prosperity. It is our chief 
staple commodity, and so beneficial that (besides 
the largQ encouragements given by the Linen 
Board) in the cotgmon methods of working it 
up, we reckon an acre of flax will produce 
SOI. and employ six hands completely, and if 
we suppose it spun and wove in the finest hoi* 
lands, cambricks, and laces, its value improves 
to an immense degree. It has also this great 
advantage, that we can never run too much into 
it, it being certain, that if we could export to 
the value of a milliou a year, more than we do, 
we should never want a market for it in Great 
Britain alone; to which, by crossing the chan- 
nel in a few hours, we inport it custom free. 
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what all other nations, pay considerable duty^ 
after a tedious navigation. It has made so pro- 
digious a progress among us, within these thirty 
years, that we now fVom a trifle, make near 
500,0001. per ann. dear by it, and if it goes on, 
ivill provide tderably for aH our poor, and turn 
the 4>iirthen of a large family to a blessing to 
the parents by the help and assistance their wo- 
men and children will afford them. It will 
therefore, be our interest; to push this business as 
far as we can carry it with all expedition ; for 
flourishing as it is, we all know, that it and our 
prosperity every year depends on the capHce of 
the s^s and winds, and the good will of foreign- 
ers and rivals too, who we find by fatal expe- 
rien^e^ often send us decayed seed. As this 
m^kes our condition extremely precarious, and 
our paying ;30,000L for seed, and undrest flax^ 
makes it still more, necessary for us to put our- 
selves out of so uneasy a state of dependauce, 
we ought at laast^ to endeavour to supply our- 
selves at home with seed ^nd flax enough for 
dur own consumption. It has been computed 
that about ^KK> acres more, would fully supply 
these two articles, and when once, that is accom- 
plished, and that vast drain to foreigners cut off, 
we may consider how we can best extend tiiis 
manufacture into the west and southern parts of 
Ireland wbere it is thought, there are at least 
100,000 idle hands, chiefly women and children, 
who may be employed in it to our, and their 
great advantage. About 16,000 acres more, 
would answer the great end and make us a most 
happy people ; a people flourishing by our own 
industry, and th^ friendship of Great Britain ; and 
if once Munster and Connaught, set their hands 
|;o this desirable work, aud would employ their 
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rich lands, not only in the hemp, but in raisinf 
fiax and flax*seed for the north, and by degrees 
would work up our coarser linens, where less 
skin and experience is necessary, we need not 
doubt to see it accomplished. Nay, in time, 
we may hope to furnish lint-seed to the oiUmills 
in England, if we do not set up enough of onr 
own, for as it is known, that at the lowest valua- 
tion an acre of flax will with the seed give lOL 
clear of all charges, and will the same season 
give a crop ef clover too, it is very likely, that 
most people will in time, cheerfully fall into it, 
especially in those parts that lie near the sea, or 
navigable rivers, who can easily export their flax, 
or seed to Dublin, or other markets. The truth 
is, the prosperity of Ireland depends so much on 
the general spreading of our linen business, that 
if every person were obliged by law to sow an 
acre of flax for every 100, or 150 acres of arable 
land he held, and to go yet farther^ if every per- 
son who sowed ten acres was allowed five shil- 
lings per acre from his landlord, and to pay no 
tithe for them, I do not see but it would prove 
of vast service to this ki'ngdom without injuring 
ourcleigy. 

As good husbandry is a most necessary article, 
to enable us to see these hopes accomplished, 
we must resolve to be punctual in observing 
these plain and obvious, but necessary rules, 
which those worthy friends to then* country, the 
Dublin Society have laid down for us in their 
excellent papers; as some of them are too mi- 
nute and particular to be inserted hejre, I shall 
only mention a few of the most essential ones in 
as short and clear a manner to help the memo- 
ry, and spread such necessary cautions as f^r 
as these papers can, 
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And first, we ought to make use only of our 
richest, strongest, mellowest loams, and those 
inclining to clays preferably to all others. 

adly, We ought to manure, fallow and la- 
bour our grounds for flax with equal care as; we 
clo forwheatjjf we desire a fine crop. Sdly, 
We sow our seed . early in April, rather thin 
than thict and on flat ridges, from twenty to 
•^xty foot broad, and with or without trenches, 
as the ground is moist or dry, and should change 
both our seed and soil as often as we can. 

.4thly, We should chuse the shortest, plump- 
est, thickest,, oilyest, heaviest seed of a bright 
brown colour, and that which sinks soonest in 
water, or blazes and crackijes most; in the fire is 
the best. / s 

5thly, We should never pluck it till it h fiill 
ripe, and the seed almost shedding, and then 
not to stack the flax but ripple and water it 
without delay. As to the directions of sowing 
clover some days after the flax-seed, as we do 
after oats, or as to rolling the ground when dry, 
weeding it carefully and separating the coarse 
and fine flax in the pulling and watering it, and 
several others of the like nature, I chuse to omit 
them and refer the reader to those curious and 
useful tracts where they are more fully set 
forth. 

Another important Resolution, which we 
ought to lay down with the same view is this, 
viz. 

fFe resolve to do all we can^ to introduce all new 
improvements in kusbandn/ into Ireland^ which 
are likely to be of real profit and advantage^ 
and especially the culture of Iwps, madder^ 
tveldf woady saffron^ liquorice, clover and other 
grass seeds. 
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As whoever desires not to be an useless dfow 
in the hive of his country, should labour to im- 
prove it to his best ability, I shall touch on each 
of these articles; and I siiall begin with hops, 
as by their imi>ortation, they do us most harm, 
and by being cultivated here^ mjiy therefore do 
us most good. It is generally computed > that 
we use 6000 bags every year in Ireland, which 
at the lowest rate of 4L this Hundred, and SOO 
weight to the bag, tnake 48,0001. which sum, 
large as it is, is chiefly paid by the poorest of our 
people, to get a little tolerable malt Uquor, to 
comfort them as having little or nothing to eat. 
This is a terrible drain for a country to lie under, 
that is so impoverished as ours is, and yet it is 
certain, with a little industry and zeal to help 
ourselves, it might easily be stopped, if we would 
once vigorously set about it, and endeavour to 
raise plantations of hops among us. By these 
few we have tried alreaily, we know by cxpc- 
rience> that both our soil and climate agree as 
well with them as our neighbours in England, 
and though. possibly they may not do quite so 
well in Ulster, since even in England, they have 
travelled very little further north, than Not- 
tinghamshire, yet in I-iCinstcr and Munster, they 
flourish extremely, and even in Ulster, many 
gentlemen to my knowledge, have tried them in 
smaller quantities -with good success. About 
1000 acres it is agreed would sufficiently answer 
the whole consumption of the kingdom, allow- 
ing for bad crops and failing years, and conse« 
quently if two hundred gentlemen would plant 
but five acres a piece, we should in the first 
place cilt off this vast annual drain of 48,(K)0l. 
from Ireland, and thereby have that sum to em* 
ploy to the use of our poor nation at home. 
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But 8dly, these 1000 acres, would not only help 
to enrich many thriving families, who would set 
up such plantations, but also tl^ey would give 
maintenance, for at least five months of the year, 
to a great number of our poor people, who are 
now useless and idle for want of employmenj:, to 
the huge benefit of our country in general, as 
their labour would be all clear gains to the king- 
dom, l^he reasons which are brought against 
our attempting this matter from the tenderness 
of hops, our want of sufficient skill as well as 
shelter and poles, and even sufficient warmth of 
sun and soil, to give a proper strength to the 
plant, are so easily answered, that there is no 
occasion to fear any men of sense can be discou-* 
raged by them. Besides the success many of 
our gentlemen have met with in cultivating them> 
and the great gain, and the ready market they 
meet with, where they are to be distinguished 
from the English, have already encouraged num- 
bers to set their hands and heads to forward this 
good work. As it is chiefly our gentry who 
have set about it, whose sense will best rectify 
any errors, and whose fortunes can best bear the 
expence, so in a little timle, as our experience 
improves* and our profit encreases, it is to be 
hoped many others will follow the wholesome 
example they have set us by attempting smaller 
plantations, which may serve as easy trials this 
way, and supply their own families and a few 
neighbours. 

It were to be wished indeed, that we should 
obtain an act of parliament to allow premiums 
and proper encouragements, to promote and ex- 
tend the cuFture of large plantations, buc if this 
is not to be expected soon, yet probably the 
great profit by bops will effectually spre^id them 
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through the nation in some year^ thou^ morr 
slowly and gradually. 

I could name many of our nobility and gen- 
try, and even ladies too of the best families and 
fortunes in Ireland, who to their immortal ho- 
nour, have generously and vigorously laboured 
with much expenee, to nourish this undertaking 
in its infancy, and if some of our constant 
absentees, would also assist us in it, they would in 
the noblest manner make us amends for" the want 
of their help otherwise. If they would send 
over English planters who understand this and 
other branches of husbandry, and by giving theni 
good freeholds, on that condition oblige them to 
employ considerable quantities of their farms 
that way, and order their agents here, to keep, 
large hop-gardens themselves^ and encourage 
their best tenants by premiums, or good leases, 
to follow their example, our people would turn 
their ill M^isbes into blessings and prayers for 
them, and their families. As hardly as we think 
of many of those gentlemen, 1 know several of 
them that are as justly distinguished for the 
greatest virtues, as well as the largest fortunes, 
and possibly as such a method cannot be very 
expensive at first, and may greatly enlarge their 
revenues hereafter, and would be the greatest 
liclp to restore our country, which languishes 
under their absence, to a more flourishing state, 
we may find some of them who may contrive to 
give us this generous proof of their regard and 
pity for us. But this must be left to the good- 
ness of their own hearts, and in the mean time 
let us comfort ourselves, that though the assist- 
ance of skilful and experienced men from Eng- 
land, would be a considerable help to us in thia 
matter, yet it is certain, that those judicious 
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instructions which our excellent Dublin Society 
haiye' published kbont hop^ are so clear, and so 
full/ and siopartibirlar as to all necessary dirqe- 
tiofti's,- that no man of sense, who will carefully 
ei^i)»Mer atid observe them, can fail of success in 
tiUfie/let him be never so unexperienced. 

Madder is another article in our husbandry, 
wMch'wc might carry on with great advantage, 
both as there is above 3000/. annually paid to 
HolldLnd fdr it by our dyers, and above 30,000/.* 
by England, all which might be clear gains to us, 
if we could cultivate it. All the accounts I have 
^ver met with about it, make the profit so prodi- 
gious (from 100/. to 200/. an acre and more) and 
the culture so easy, being little more than giving 
it a deep, warm, rich soil^ and keeping it clear of 
weeds, that I cannot conceive, what has occa- 
sioned its being so much neglected by us, if it 
be not mere ignorance in drying, curing and pre- 
paring it for the dyers and making those nice 
mills, which the Dutch have for grinding it. It 
is true, the crop comes in but once in three years, 
which probably is one great objection to it, but 
then the return is so large, that king Charles I. 
gave Mr. Shipman, his gardfener, a patent for it, 
as a great favour, though I suppose by the taking 
away all monopolies, and the troublesome times, 
it came to nothmg, and has been very much 
neglected to this day in England. So that here 
is a great opportunity oiFered to us, if we will 
make use of it, against which there can be no 
objection raised, if we had once brought over 
some Dutchmen to instruct us in the manage- 
ment of it. We have seen it flourish extremely 
at Dean L'Abadies, in Tipperar}', in very indiffer- 
ent ground, and as probably 600 acres employed 
this way, would answer the demands of all the 
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dyers and apothecaries tn EngUfKi and Ireiwd, 
and produce a vast profit to the undertakers and 
the national hope it will nat be Umg before we 
see thi« branch of husbandry established amm^ 
us. I must own as our pec^le from their poverty 
and other circumstances, are not likely to at>* 
tempt such undertakings, without some encou- 
ragement from the public, it were to he wiabedy 
that the trustees of the linen, or tillage boards, 
might have such funds given them, as would 
enable them to set on foot this and many other 
designs I have, and shall mention for the public 
good,^ by proper premiums, a fund of even 4000/.' 
or 5000/. |)er Ann. thus appropriated to different 
designs, might easily be contrived, and if judi- 
ciously laid out, and faithfully applied to cariy 
them on, would work little miracles in Ireland, 
and in a few years make us another sort of peopk: 
^ Weld and woad . are two other dyers weeds; 
which are in great demand for that trade, and 
may by due cultivation yield considerable profit 
to our. farmers, which are notwithstanding hardly 
known among us. Weld, which is as useful for 
dying yellow, as madder for red, will grow on 
the poorest land, if it be dry and warm, and at 
the same time, requires no tillage, if sown, as it 
generally is, after oats, and harrowed in with a 
bush, and immediately when ripe (which is not 
till the second summer after it is sown) it must 
be pulled up in bandfuls like ilax and so dried 
and kept for the market. It yields thus fre- 
quently from 3/. to 61. per acre, all charges and 
rent deducted which (especially frcwn poor 
ground) is no small return, and therefoic de- 
serves the regard of all gentlemen, who have 
veiy dry, though very ordinary land andyeC 
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coMcqueiitly might make good profit by this 

As to wo^^ it requires very rich, as well as 
very dry land, which it is said to impoverish 
greatly ; and indeed as the demand for it abroad 
and our consumption at home is not considera* 
Ue^ and as it requires a large purse, which must 
be emptied to keep one or two woad mills going, 
and as the whole management of it is extremely 
mysterious and difficult, it is impossible to think 
of making this improvement in our husbandry, 
but by bringing over skilful men from (iolland, 
hired and encouraged by wages from the public ; 
and employed by some of our skilfuUest farmers 
here, who may make themselves masters of the 
business. 

There is another very necessary improvement 

in agriculture, which is the management of saf* 

fron, that we ought by no means to neglect, be- 

cause the little we produce in this island has the 

character of being the best in the world, and sella 

often for a 4th ar ^th penny more than the £ng« 

ii9b> and besides is a drain an us of al>ove ^0/. 

per Annum, which is likelier to encrease than 

falK I shall not enlarge on the culture of ir, 

because it is so fully and acctirately described in 

Dr. James Doughlass's account of it, which he 

gave into the Royal Society in November, 17S8. 

Besides that paper is so well abridged by Mr. 

Read in his Philosophical Transactions, and by 

Mr. Miller In his Dictionary, that 1 shall refer 

tny curious enquirer about it to tl>em, who will 

entertain them very agreeably upon it ; all I shall 

observe of it is, Uiat it loves a rich dry ground, 

which must be well dunged, and thrice ploughed 

as deep as the soil will allow, and must when 

planted be fenced against haies with, dead 
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hedges. When all expences aie borne accordisg 
to the price of labour in Ireland, we may com- 
pute that one year \rith another with proper hus- 
bandry an acre may produce at Iea§t 8/. or 9/. per 
Anoum^ supposing the dung was to be pur-^ 
chased 9 and the labour paid for, butas theplanter 
and his family gain a large part thereof clear to 
themselves, the proBt he oiakesis so.nsuch the 
larger. This is a fair encouragement for our 
farmers to cultivate saffron ; and especially as it 
§eems to dejight in our soil and climate, and is 
^asilj' managed chiefly by the labour of wonaen 
and children, and' besides all this (which suits 
best with our poor people's circumstances) is 
easily sent to market without any costs for 
carriage. 

. All I shall remark as to liqiiorice (which is 
another useful improvement we want) is that it 
delights in the deepest and richest .soil thai; can 
be had as madder does, and like that is thiree 
years In coming to due perfection before it is fit 
for digging up for the market. . As we have 
piuch land in Ireland, fit for producingit, and 
as the profit is considerable it were to te Wished, 
we had sufficient quantities both for our Qwn.use 
and to export abrc«ttl, where the price is so high, 
and the profit equal to most of those we have 
spoke of. Clover and other grass seeds, is the 
best article I mentioned, as proper for us to in- 
troduce into our Irish husbandry, and indeed the 
advantages of them are so great, and begin now 
to be so well understood, that in a little time, I 
hope a stack of clover, &c. will be as common as 
a field of wheat, It is reckoned that all land 
sowed with it, will feed three or four times as 
nmch cattle as common pasture; and yet fattens 
thtra better, and gives imore milk and. better 
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butter to the dairy. It also enriches land so 
much that in three years it makes it fit for corn 
again, so that one may plough up and lay down 
land, from three years to three years in this 
manner for an age, . and it is certainly the hest 
way of managing most plough-lands, and espe- 
cially rich clays which are long coming to a coat 
of grass, unless kept by clover. Rye grass does 
best in cold and wet soils, where the former will 
not thrive and endures all severities of weatli^r, 
and is not only the best winter food, and excel- 
lent to prevent the rot in sheep,: but it is the 
earliest in the spring and can hardly be eaten too 
close. However where the ground is good and 
fit for clover, it is best sowing these two grasses 
together, for the rye-grass thickens, the crop 
where the clover fails, and prevents cattle from 
surfeiting on it, and as it grows upright it shoots 
through the branches of the clover and betters 
both the crop and the food. 

St. Foin is also for its lasting twenty nay 
thirty years in the ground, and flourishing even, 
in the driest, shallowest and barrenest lands and 
greatly enriching them, very deserving of our 
notice, and especially for oar dry, strong, gra- 
velly, shallow, soils, which it thrives very w.eU 
in, and many gentlemen sow this also mixed 
with rye-grass to their great advantage ; for 
it is found to fatten horses, black cattle and 
sheep quickly, and is also excellent for the dairy- 
man by the abundance of milk, and the good- 
ness of the butter it produces. There are other 
kinds of grasses as lucern, hop-clover, &c. which 
I cannot allow myself to enlarge on here, and 
must refer tlie reader for their use and manage- 
ment, as well as the former one, to books of 
husbandry. What I have said on thjs subject 
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already has J3roceed6d from an tamest desire to 
spread this excellent way of doubling, nay treb- 
ling the produce of our pasture ground, but I 
shall dwell no further on it than to say that the 
cultivating of them thus, would be a great 
improvement of our country, and whoever en- 
deavours by his care and example to propagate 
and encrease this sort of husbandry among us, 
will equally contribute to the private advan- 
tage of his farm and family and the public ser- 
vice. This would be more particularly useful to 
encrease the quantity of our hay in Ireland, the 
scarcity of which often falls heavy on our poor, 
and sweeps away thousands of their weak cattle 
in March and April, for which, by trusting to 
our mild winters and springs, they do not suffi- 
ciently provide hay^ And though every farmer 
should strive to remove this ill maaageo^nt in 
our poor people, yet if the rich multiply hay by 
these grasses, the price will be easier, and the 
poor can the better provide for the safety of 
their cows and horses, which are .their chief 
support and maintainance. 

But I have dwelt enough on these matters^ 
and shall now mention another very useful RE- 
SOLUTION, which every country gentleman and 
farmer in Ireland ought never to depart from, 
and that i$, 

JFe resolve to improve the breed of our horses 
a?id black cattle, by importing the best of both 
kbids we can procure from England. 

As to the first of these it is certain, that be- 
tween coach, troop and saddle horses, we send 
annually about 40001. out of the kingdom for 
want of gentlemen, who will keep suflScient 
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stucU, to «tiswjer the constant demand we have 
for such cattle. There is ho doubt but this 
proceeds chiefly from indolence and negligence, 
since we have land as proper for breeding them 
M 9oy in England, and much cheaper, and 
there is a certainty that we would sell them for 
;suf}icient profit at our own doors. 

But the nation does not only suffer in the 
money we send out for them, for though the 
want of good stallions for draught horses through 
the kingdom^ our inlahd trade is driven not by 
fCarts and waggons, as it ought to be, but by the 
poorest carriages and garrons, as we call them, 
in the world. And certainly, as our wretched 
wheel-cars are seldom loaded with above 400 
weight, our goods must come much dearer to 
the market, to our great loss, and the damage 
of the merchant, all which would be prevented, 
and many great conveniences secured, if we 
bred better sized draught horses fit for the carts 
and waggons which they use in England. Pos- 
/sibly, the use of friction wheels, if generally 
used and encouraged, might help our carriage 
something, but I am sure, if we would keep 
large stallions more generally than we do, and 
jbure out leaps to our neighbours, and determine 
to sell such stoned colts as we breed ourselves 
in the halters, at two years old, at cheap rates 
(in order to disperse well-bred stallions through 
the country) we should find prodigious benefit 
from it in Ireland. I am persuaded if some of 
our horse-jockies would keep a constant stable 
in ITublin, and have it supplied entirely with 
stallions for draught and saddle, they would 
make a great profit by selling them to our gen- 
tlemen for breed, and, at the same time, do a 
great service to the kingdom ; and why premi- 
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ums should not be allowed for all stone-horse*, 
sworn to be brought over for breed, and of such 
a value and size, I cannot conceive. And, in- 
deed, if by some such law',we were once brought, 
in Ireland, to be fond of* breeding such excel- 
lent horses of all kinds, we might in time turn 
our pastures to great advantage this way, and 
even bring great sums into the kingdom. We 
see how the famous Anthony Gunter, the last 
Count of Oldenburgh, by this very method 
made his whole country famous - for the finest 
horses in Europe ; and certainly, by a little 
care and indusUy, we might in time find a wide 
difference in sending over fine horses instead of 
fat beef to France. 

The breed of our black cattle is not indeed quite 
so bad, because they have been more frequently 
recruited from England, want less keeping, and 
are less apt to degenerate than horses. How- 
ever we have been too remiss in this matter, 
and, if we consider how much it concerns us 
to have large sized and good miich cattle, in 
regard to all the expoitations they furnish us 
with, and the uses they answer, we shall be more 
careful thanx we have been to bring over the 
choicest cattle for breed from the northern coun- 
ties in England, and especially Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. The hazard and expence is not 
considerable, and especially when put in balance 
with the advantages a fine breed would procure 
us, though, as we said of horses, it seems high- 
ly reasonable in a matter where the nation is so 
much interested, that proper premiums should 
be assigned for all, who import ^ bulls and hei- 
fers tor breed, of such an age, size, and value. 
A gieat deal might be. said on this subject, but 
I diuse to hasten to the last Resolution we 
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<«lHAiId fix on a^ Country gentlemeu and far- 
aifcrrsy namely > 

We resokic to use our bett endeavours (o get ,mch 
lams past as may supply whatever is wanting 

> . to the thorough improving ^ and perfecting^ and 
encreasing our husbandry in Ireland, 

*■ This* may seem as improbable an undertaking, 
W a spendthrift's promisting to be a good ma^ 
nager once he can get out of jail, where his fol« 
]y and carelessness have thrown him; hut na« 
tions can do quick work, in a Uttle time, with 
their many hands,, when they see their true 
iBterest, and rdsolve to pursue it We see Hoi* 
land and England are now the patterns of the 
world for trade and husbandry, and yet it is not 
much above a century since they made as poor 
a figure in those matters as Ireland does now. 
Since tliey had not even the seed-plot of those 
things sown in their countries, since they were 
over-run with woods, and had nothing but sol- 
diers and ecclesiastics, and their slaves ^nd vit« 
lains, 8s they were called, who by turns wrought 
and fought under them. It would take up too 
much room to prove this truth, so I shall only 
put the reader in mind as to England, that it is 
not much longer since the Londoners petitioned 
the crown to be relieved against two grand 
nuisances, the burning sea-coal in the city, which 
poisoned them with their stench, (nay .si nee, nice 
people would eat no meat which was not dressed 
with wood fires) and the using hops in their 
malt drink .whiqh spoiled its taste, and their 
healths with it, and these are now two great 
sources of their wealth and trade. It is not 
much above a century since their woollen cloths 
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csme to any good degree of perfeietioift, olr sttte^ 
they settled in the East or West Iiidieg, or set op 
the Turkey trade, &c. and to stick closer to the 
matter o( husbandry which we have heed con- 
sidering) it does not exceed the same compass 
of time* since, as Dr. Plot * tdls us they used 
in Kent to cut down their oaks> and buiy them, 
to make room for the plough, not knowing what 
to do with them. Nay, it is of no old date, since 
they bad any practice in, or settled notions of 
agricttiture, for it was not till the end of Qne^ 
lilizabeth's reign that Tusser writ his dc^^rel 
verses, and Scot and Gouge published their 
tracts^ which were* the first of the kindin tlie 
English tongue* Mr. Hartlib f, who writ m 
CromwelFs time, says, the old nen^ in kis days^ 
remembered the first gardeners who came over 
to Surry an4 sowed tnrnipt^, carcots, parsnips^ 
early pease, and rape, which then wne great 
rarities in England, being imported from Hcdt 
Iand« They introduced at that time the plants 
iiig cabbages and cauliflowers, and the digging 
ef ground for gardening staff} and we ail. knov 
that both cherries and hope were first planted in 
Henry Vlllth's reign, and even in Que^iElia^ 
beth's time artichokes first made their i^>pea6- 
ance, and even then they had cherries sliU 
brought from Flanddrs, apples ffom Er^nce, 
onions, saffron, and liquoriee from Spam, and 
hop$ from the Low Countries, though they, all of 
them long since became natives of England. 
These hasty improvements were owing to the 
happy r^gn and wise govemment of the best of 
queens, and a lucky turn of humour in the p«o^ 

• • * In his Hifltory of Oxfordshire^ p. 162. 
f Vide Hartlib s Legacy, p. 9 
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yie» iiiflue&eed probably sild directed by her 
wiae miiiistry ^ atid, as we have had a successioii 
of excellent princes, and the mildest governments^ 
we are also making better improvements that 
ivay in Ireland than ever, and may well hope they 
will be nursed up and encouraged by his exceU 
lent Majesty, and that most amiable and accom-' 
pJished prince his son ^ who seems to turn himself 
\oT rather seems formed by nature) to bless, and 
feQ please, and do good to all. 

I have before taken notice that Ireland hajs 
^ften shewn a kind of elastic force in recovering 
herself from her lowest distresses ; and as we ^ee 
Sir WilliamJ'etty assures us, she had in , matters 
of gardening, planting, building, &c. improved 
from 1652 to 1673 from one to four, and her 
trade from 1657 to about 1664 (less than half 
the time) from one to seven ; so, probably,, if we 
will vigorously, out and all, resolve to pursue 
our tillage, we shall in a^ few years encrease it at 
least to double; and if we would build even two 
or thi;6e great granaries, as we formerly hinted,! 
shall think no more of fencing against our toQ 
frequent famines^ but of relieving those who 
used to feed us. 

It is true these hopes will nevet produce thi^^ 
desirable blessing, unless our gentlemen take 
these matters to heart, and not qiiI;^ emcQurage 
them by their influence and example us coqntry 
gentlemen, but also strengthen a^d enforce 
them, as our legislators, by vigorous laws, which 
will execute themselves. I am sensible (God he 
knows) ho^ unable I am to atlVisd in suth 
werghty points ; but rather thiati let the feast 
hint be lost, which abler heads may improve to. 
the public good, \ will run the risque of being 
thought the weakest of scribblers, by throwing 
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several methods and means licre together, whitll 
] have often fancied might for\9ard this eicccl- 
lentend. 

As first, it would do well if the linenj or navi- 
gation and tillage board had funds and reasonable 
salaries settled for sensible itinerant husbandmen/ 
which we might bring ffom England or Holland, 
and oblige to travel like our flax^men, so many 
in each province, from one gentleman to ano- 
ther, not staying over three weeks or a month 
with each, to advise them iu the management of 
their Farms, &c. and to give constaDt accounts 
to the board, of all observable defects, misma- 
nagements, &c. in the agriculture of eveiy 
county.* ' 

It would also, in the second place, be of sin- 
gular service if we had schools and masters of 
agriculture settled iu several of the great towns 
of Ireland, with competent allowances to in- 
struct our young gentlemen and rich farmers* 
sons in the several arts and branches pf that use- 
ful mystery which so many practice, and so few 
understand. The consequences hereof would 
reach far, and sink deep, and make a wonder- 
ful change among us, as it would influence and 
direct those who must necessarily lead the way 
to the crowd in all great reforms whatever. I 
cannot think it would be difficult to find a pro- 
per fund for such a foundation; and besides, 
though it were, I am sure we ought not to bog- 
gle at a tax for it, as we can hardly pay-too dear 

* Xong after I bad writ thin, as severri of my fticiidi to 
whom I shewed \t in m£(nu$cript can testify, a very iogenknis 
pamphlet on premiums was published, where a method of th^ 
same kind is laid down ; and I am proud to find my thought^ 
pn this subject sbool.d 60 nearly tail^ with those <^f tbat wrtteri, 
'Whci^.T«rtew% 
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for such useful purposes. I remember to havfc 
«een an act past in the Irish Popish Parliament 
hi 1689, which contained the following clause : 
" And be it further enacted by the authority 
** aforesaid, that in the respective cities and, 
** towns' of Dublin, Belfast, Waterford, Cork/ 
^* Limerick and Galway, there shall be establish- 
** ed, erected, and settled, before the first day of 
** December, in each of the said towns and ci- 
** ties, and so continued for ever hereafter, a free 
** school for leaching and instructing the mathe- 
•* matics and the art of navijration ; in every of 
** which schools there shall be placed and conti- 
*' nued one or more able and sufficient master, or 
** masters, for teaching and instructing the said 
^' arts : and that every of the said towns and ci- 
** ties shall, out of the public reveiiue and stock 
** to them belonging, or otherwise, settle and 
*' secure a reasonable pension And stipend for 
** such master, or masters, to be paid them quar- 
^* terly during his and their continuance in such 
^^ employment or employments/' Far be it from 
me to propose that Parliament (which was de- 
signed to be fatal td the Protestant and British 
interest in Ireland) as a proper model for us to 
follow; yet, if I durst, I would say, (as the Gre- 
cian moralist tells us, our worst enemies may 
often prove our faithfullest monitors) that possi- 
bly that clause might hint to us a proper fund 
for settlmg schools of agriculture, in those 
towns, for the service of the nation. 

Another article that would be of considerable 
service to improve our husbandry would be, an 
act to encourage the draining of our loughs and 
bogs, by obliging neighbours to join in the works 
like the act for mears and bounds, or else to pay 



their share af the co$ts* or to forfeit their sham 
of the drained lands. 

This island abounds with many thousand4x>g8 
and loughs, which might thus be made excellent 
ground I and extremely fertile ; and yet, through 
lazy, or ill-disposed neighbours^ nothing can he 
attempted. Besides, for want of due encourage- 
ment from the landlords, many substantial and 
industrious tenants are afraid to venture on such 
an undertaking. Whereas, by the assistance of 
such a law, many excellent husbandmen might, 
by proper encouragements^ which I presume not 
to point out, gain as many hundred thousand 
acres of ground to themselves^ the landlord, and 
the nation, as we see the £>utch in Holland, and 
the £ngUsh have recovered in Essex, LincoIn,r 
Bedford, and Cainbridgeshjres, &c* by their skill 
and industry, and^ at the same time, might also 
improve our air and climate as much as out 
lands. The same may be said as to many thou* 
sand of acres which might be won from the sea# 
and abundance of our rivers that overflow vast 
tracts of ground^ which, for want of such a law, 
are lost to the service of mankind ; and, though 
it be true, that we want hands more than lands 
in Ireland, yet the extrawdlnary fertility of such 
. soils would be o( such immense benefit, that they 
will ever be a reproach to our laziness or igno- 
rance till we recover them, as we might by such 
an assisting Jaw easily do. 

A fourth article which would also contribute 
to this great purpose would be, an act to give 
effectual encouragement to tenants, and to obr. 
lige all substantial landlords^ tliat have lands of 
such a value, to plant orchards of fruit trees of 
such dimensions, and preserve them. Though I 
have tbrmerly taken notice of this, I think it ne- 



etssary to repeat it (as I have iione two or three 
Oth^ things ivhich we want to be reminded of) 
and to observe, that the present premium to te- 
nants of one shilling a tree, seems very inconsi- 
derable to have a general influence herein ; and 
as such orchards would be of great service to us 
inmany views, and especially in furnishing us 
with cider, which costs us 2000L per ann. it h 
to be hoped this matta: may one day be consi- ^ 
liered by our legislature, and effectually provided ' 
for. We may also, under this b^ad, bring one 
that belongs to it, which is, to provide, by due 
encouragements, a sufficient number of nursery 
men, with proper stocks of fruit amd forest trees>; 
for, not only our countrymen, but mankind in . 
general, are so indolent, that unless such stores 
are got ready to their bands, our acts for all kind^ 
of planting (when the planter is to begin from 
the seed or the stock), will be much less effectual 
than the necessities of our country require. But 
as these matters can only be considered here as 
tfae excrescencies of husbandry, and, as I have 
formerly hinted something on the same subject, I 
shall not enlarge farther on them now, but pro- 
ceed to two other points which are of less import- 
ance, and which would not so directly improve 
Qur husbandry as (by taking proper measures to 
remove them) prevent no small loss which our 
farmers suffer by them, and unimportant as they 
are, I shall not pass them by. The one is to give 
proper rewards for the heads of crows, rooks, 
daws, finches, sparrows, and larks, which devour 
aa incredible quantity of grain, both when it 
begins to sprout, and when it is ripe. The other 
is to have the same restriction here against pigeon 
houses, which they have in England, and to al- 
^w none to be built but on old foundations, a# 
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the Turks serve Christian Churdies among theo. 
As txifling as these ttro articles may seeixi, I am 
persuaded these two bands of spoilecs consttme 
as much corn as would serve one third of ail our 
poor^ in the worst and longest time of famine and 
scarcity; and there we may well , set them down 
as an heavy encumbrance on our tillage, which 
helps to keep it Io<v, and lessens our crops more 
than we imagine, the damage which pigeoni 
aloue do England annually, between whkt they 
ftpoil, and what tliey eat, being computed at near 
a million of money. . 

Lastly, that I may not grow tedious I shall 
throw several articles together, which I conceive 
may also assist this great design ; as namely : 
Jaws to restrain and punish idlers, and oblige 
those who get their bread by husbandry to a re- 
gular, constant course of work and industry : 
laws against stock -jobbing lands and leases ; to 
prevent the racking and oppressing of under- 
tenants, by those farniers who grind the face of 
the poor, by taking large tracts of ground, and 
cheap bargains, merely to set them at a sev^e 
rent to others, and (to add no more) laws to en- 
crease, or rather create an industrious substantial 
yeomanry amongst us, instead of the unfed and 
uncloathed beggars, that keep our lands as poor 
as themselves. 

I shall not dwell on the case and expediency of 
each of these^ because they are sufficiently ob- 
vious to all, who can weigh and consider them, 
and assign then) their due bgunds apd regula« 
tions ; and though there is a method, which I 
conceive would be of as great service in this af- 
fair as any I have yet named, yet as it would 
take up more room to explain it fully than I can 
jillow it here, and as I propose to lay it one day 
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bbfere tSbt Dublin Society in a particular piper, I 
shall omit it, and shut up this subject with'my 
liearty wishes, that some abler hand may gather 
m%t of this heap, something wherewith he may 
contrive in some tolerable manner, to improve 
and enrich otir wasted, and virasting, country. 
• 'Let ns now proceed to another material rela*- 
tton in life, which • has a great influence on our 
country, and which numbers of us stand in, and 
that is as magistrates and justices of the peace. 

And here methinks, this is one of the iirat 
JRe90lutions we should fix on> viz. 

fVe will endeavour to know and understand the 
iaws of the land, in ordtr to answer the truH 
that is reposed in us, and put tfycffi in &cecut 
tion with zeal and integrity. 

Whoever is once honoured with that commisr 
sion should not only carefully study the laws, to 
make him love our country and the blessings of 
our constitution, to give him a fondness for hV 
^ berty and an aversion for tyranny and slavery, 
but also to enable him^lf to discharge an ofBce 
with skill and ability, which he has sworn toexe* 
cnte. For though there is no necessity he should 
be an able lawyer, yet a reasonable ac(|uainta{H:e 
at least with all statutes, that touch his province 
or have delegated any power to him, is^ highly 
proper. It will not only give him a chariacter of 
^kilfullness in his main business^ but enable him 
.also to advise his neighbours even in matters of 
Jaw and equity, and prevent or end expenfliive 
anits .by a friendly arbitration, where a little 
: knowledge with much of honesty, will go.grei^t 
lengths in delivering poor families fi^m . the 
''fiitiioiia«9(peQC9.x)f Jaw muts. 
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And bf re since I have touched on thfe pointy 
let the reader pardon me, if I add to it though a 
little abruptly, that it were to be wished we had 
a law past, that no suit should be commenced io 
any of the courts above, for a sum less than SO/, 
but that all such should be determinable by the 
Justices of the Peace in their Sessions, or by Re- 
ferees appointed by them. Bonds might be given 
by the parties to stand to such arbitration, with 
a power of appealing to the next assises, if in- 
jured by their sentence ; but subject to treble 
costs, if the sentence be confirmed. This would 
secure speedy and cheap justice to the poor, and 
at home too, where they and the circumstances of 
the dispute are best known, and where conse- 
quently, they would be redressed without being 
undone. But to return — such a knowledge in 
our laws, would give a justice of the peace greater 
authority to terrify rogues and villains, as also to 
protect the innocent, to deliver the poor from the 
paw of the oppressor, and to check wickedness 
and violence, vice and debauchery of all kinds 
whatever, which the narrow tether he is tied up 
to will allow. This he must never stretch too 
far, butrathercontent himself by persuasion and 
kind offices, to redress such grievances as the 
laws have not put sufficiently in his reach. 

But though the power of such officers is a 
^ good deal limited, yet are they vested with no 
contemptible authority, being entrusted with the 
maintaining peace and order, the punishment of 
wickedness and vice, and protecting innocence 
: and virtue. They are under the judges of thcr 
land, the vice-guardians as it were of our proper- 
ties and lives, our ease and quiet; being placed 
' as public watchmen over our morals and the cen- 
sors of the people's mannerS| and in many cases 
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the settled executors of several of our laws, for 
preserving the good effects of our national re- 
lig^ioQ and trade, if we may use such an expres- 
sion of two things, which are not yet quite dead 
among us. When the manageoient; of such a, 

Srovjnce is placed with worthy men, and in clean 
aads, firm and steady, and skilful in their work^ 
it must be of huge importance to our country. 
When such officer's knowledge of the laws, is 
joined to an honest zeal of heait and uprightness 
of soul to see them executed, with a love for 
virtue, aa hatred for vice, and an inviolable inte- 
grity and inclination to justice ! When he has 
not only an horror for bribes but even a scorn foir 
legal fees; when he has an undistinguishing 
blindness for friends or enemies, neighbours or 
fttrangers^ in discharging his duty ; he becomes 
an honour to his post ; a blessing to bis fellow 
creatures, and in the best sense of the word, a 
father to liJ3 country ! He gives new weight to 
the laws by the unbiassed distribution of their 
decrees, and wherever the severity of his sentence 
happens to fall, he is no more blamed or hated 
by the. criminal, who suffers by it, than a destroy- 
ing angel, who is obliged to execute t}ie orders 
of divine justice. I know those, whom this pic* 
ture will resemble so much, that they will seem 
to have sat for it, as it is really drawn from the 
life, and I heartily wish there were numbers of 
them. But alas ! there are but top many who 
are the reverse of all this in their conduct, and 
who by ignorance and vice, by the vilest prostitu- ' 
tion of their power and abuse of the laws„ sink 
this office as low as the criminals they protect, 
and the oppression, avarice and corruption they 
too often deal in. But as it is to be hoped that 
men of mean fortunes and low education, of little 
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abilities and less Virtue, tviH seWom be aM^ bjf^ 
partial recommendations to dishonour. this em- 
ployment, I shall only take a view of this subject 
on the agreeable side, and set down several resofa- 
tions, by which gentlemeti in this post may con* 
tribute greatly to the public service. And* in 
doing this as it would be absurd to take in the 
numberless particulars, where a gentleman in such 
a situation may be useful, I shall only confine my- 
self to a very few articles, which, are generaMy too 
much over-looked and neglected. 

Now in order hereunto we lay down thfs as a 
very proper Resolution, vix. 

We resolve as magistrates in otir several eounties 
to prosecute with all the severity of justice j all 
kinds and distinctions of felons^ and criminals^ 
and above all^ those who are murderers. 

Possibly this may seem an harsh word to be 
used of those, who only kill men in fits of drunk- 
toess, anger and resentment for some affront or 
injury^ but it is the language of our laws, and 
therefore I hope I may use it, hut however that 
be, I am^ sorry to say, there is but too much rea- 
son for this resolution in every part of it As to 
cdmmon felons in many counties, which I will 
not name, it is too notorious, that through a false 
mercy and tenderness in some men, and the Tile 
connivanoe and partiality in others, it is very diffi- 
cult to get the laws put in execution against the 
plainest crimes, and the Aiost confessed thieves 
and villains. Many are suffered to escape, be- 
tween the interest of the landlords, the corruption 
Qf proseoutors as well as the villainy and pegury 
of briSed witnesses. 
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. Thifc i«^*very griewu^ ,m\U ati4 big wUb « 

thottsapft oth^fs* aiui, tbari^f^re calls for all the 

alteatioQ and application of an bonesit magistral^ 

t». ntwAy, if to wtjuld pot have, his qofupUy a^ 

nursery of thieves loid rogues. 

. 6ttt; what is yet wors^, and I feac harde? tjo, 

<H|]H6y is thotit di!«adful indulgQiic^> which through. 

1^9 w^hfule kiflgdom '^ shewn tc^fair apd hottQura^ 

^ miu'dcmfs of aji dwominations. As to gen-, 

tIemQn who are gnilty of this crime; there ift 

hftrdly one iaa.bundred evfir condemned, and a» 

it: will be hatd tasubdue thi^ ipv^teratetraropling 

on o«F laws^ we should beg of our Ifg^lature, th^i; 

if they aannot be banged, tbey laay at. least her 

&ied for it ; and that the.naiirdieirer if acquittoj 

«ir pardkH»ed» should he liable withQut appeal tfi 

pi»y such ^ proportion of his ^iinual income Qn 

aubstance to the maintenance of the widow and 

children, or, if there be none such, to the brother^ 

and sisters, oc ,the next hcir^ of the dec«*s§d.. 

This would possibly have a good eflffect in, tyii\gi 

up ib^ hcM[u>urable hands of men of fortune Qr 

family j and as for inferior people, it were to b© 

wished that the criminal though acquitted,. ubouW 

always sujSer twelve months close imprisonmeotii 

In the meantime, it is certain that in general, i^ 

is safer to kill a man, than s;;eal a sheep or ^ ooMr, 

and as this is the vilest mark of barbarisms and i» 

ikA only an imputation on the justice of the n*- 

liQAi but Wi evidence of the contempt of the kw« 

Wh pf God and man, surely every one that wi^hen 

well to Irel^^nd should re^ve to do his utmo^ t« 

enforce o«r laws, and, wipe.off . such a stain from 

the honour and justice of bis country. 'I h^ 

truth is, (as to otl^r felons at least) a^ a mis<^]^ 

teaderoess. to the liiies of criminals, .m^4e^ juriAUt 

fioa^uently m^ il^m, thero Pernod ^. noc^itjjr^ 
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fbr that as well as other reasons, to pass &e act 
for transporting felons either for life or years, 
according to their crimes. It is therefore to be 
hoped, that juries will now be the readier to rid 
their country of such wolves as live by preying 
on it, and devouring the substance of their neigh- 
bours, and so far it is certain, this act wilt be of 
good service to us ; and yet possibly though it 
be a litte foreign to onr subject, if hanging and 
transporting criminals were altered into so many 
years of severe labour here in provincial work* 
hQuses, where they might be employed in our 
hemp and iflax manufacture, it would be more' 
fdr the service of the nation. For certainly, it 
is highly improvident to hang or banish a man 
whose labour for life, if well wrought, and safely 
confined, is worth (to be sold as a slave) 50L for 
stealing, a sum it may be, not exceeding thtf 
price of a few day's wages; nor can such a pro- 
ceeding be considered, in justice, but as robbing 
the nation of so much s'terling money. The proiits 
of a governor of such a provincial work-hous^ 
would make from their labour, the penalties that 
should fall on his neglect, and the' keeping such 
malefactors strongly chained, and secured with 
iron ruifs on their necks, as in Spain, and heavy 
bohs on their feet, might easily guard the nation 
from their escape; and besides, that all their 
labour would be so much gain to the public, and 
amount to a very large sum, and that such a 
punishment would be as bad as death to an 
Irishman, and consequently deter others from 
such transgressions^ we should be the fonder of 
such an expedient, as it is certain many of our 
people commit crimes through mere poverty and 
an- inability to provide bread for their families. 
By this means therefore they would by tlieir 
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learnii^ to work up our manufactures, be deli- 
Tered frpm that necessity, and enabled (when 
dUmissed from their confinement) to «et their liv* 
ing by the best iK)rt of industry. We know that 
this method is taken abroad in another manner, 
where the mines (to say nothing of their gallies) are 
made prisons, arid possibly as we have several 
mines in Ireland, ifgreat offenders were sold, or in 
some proper manner condemned to woik there 
for life, on full bail of the master of the mines, 
that no felon should escape, it might prove no 
ill method. The former one indeed seems the 
most eligible, because we see the good effects of 
it both in Sweden and Denmark. In the first 
of these kingdoms. Doctor Robinson late Bishop 
of London tells us (P. 19. of his account of Swe- 
den) all thieves are thus punished with perpetual 
slavery, being condemned to work during theic 
lives for the king, in making fortifications or 
other drudgery, and always have a collar of iron 
about their necks, with a bow coming over their 
heads, to which a bell is fastened with rings. 

In' Denmark in like manner, as my Lord 
Moles worth assure us * they are all condemned 
for life or years to work at the holm, (a great 
' public yard in Copenhagen, with docks to build 
shipping) where they are employed by turns in 
all laborious works belonging to ships^ gQtis, an- 
chors, cables, drawing of timber, &c. and con- 
sequently, their crimes are made beneficial to 
the public. The ingenious Mr. Narse in his 
essay on the poor, proposeth, that all felons, &c. 
committed to gaol should be obliged to hard 
labour till their trial, nor can I see a possible ob- 
jection against it; but why we should every 

* Accomit of Dennark, p. 129. 



jWir Cut otf iftth ttttnfbei^ ©f mir ft#' hatadstrf 
death w bumishtnent from serving our cottntry, 
I muU o*!!, I ciitinot see, unless wc want the 
good setose of our northern neighbours, to sctr 
tie proper places and people to employ and se- 
cure malefactors in, and thereby make them use- 
ful to the nation in proportion as they designed th 
hurt it. But let us leave this to the wisdom of 
our legislature, and proceed to another RESO- 
LUTION of no small importance to Irelandy if it 
were duly observed, namely, 

W^e resolve to put (he laws strictly in ea^ecution 
against hll vagabonds^ idlers and sturdy beg-- 
gars, as the greatest pests of this kingdom. 

As little as we reigard these points, ^nd as 
ijightly as w& consider them, they are of great 
importance to all countries, but especially they 
demand our utmost attention here, in ^ nation 
of beggars, where so many thousands are idle, 
and lazy enough to be fond of tlie trade, and 
an infinite number of people weak enough to 
encourage them in it by relieving them. / It is 
.certain many of our gentlemen are but too cha- 
ritable this way, and give with both bands to 
the vsgrant poor, so that one would think they 
look on them as creatures of their own, who 
owe their very trade and being, either to their 
extorted rents and severe exactions, or else to 
their as faulty indolence, in neglecting, to watch 
over them and putting them in the way to in- 
dustry, in our manufactured pr husbandry. But 
certainly charity to such vagabonds is cruelty 
to the state, which is more mterested to see her 
people work, aud ht bus^y epoplc^yedi than any 



mastic of a-|Ki^al» immly h to wkkjf iii& ^rvani 

N^jf htr well bj&ing depends moT§ upon it, for. 

^BMS the civil law speaks, apd iiid^d our own 

£ki3tut<^ use tbe same language, . the w^lfari^ of 

^he public depends on every man's making this 

beat Mse of his tinie and capacity, to ^f^rve him* 

self and others* Now these drones do not only 

iilCKlect ^l work themselves^ but tbe^ live on tl^ 

little stock and provision of the indiAStjrious bee$, 

and vi^hat is worse, are like tho^e, th? greatest 

J^reedei s in the hive, and pioducfj a race every 

W^y. re^robling theni^ whiqh follow their exam* 

pie and the same way of living. X^^y are iii- 

fdeed the great nursery of thieves apd felons in 

the nation^ and as the life they lead, liowevex 

>vjre(ched it appears, is very easy and free from 

^fu*^, l^hey make too many converts, M^hofind it is 

a<3Cfinfo|*tablfS'tfadey which is soon learped/ and 

^fow rich by setting up upon notbmg. This 

16 a di^rd^f, T^hich costs our coyntry incredi- 

\}}e sums of i}ioi)ey to no purpose, wlvich can be 

pured by nothiqg, but those whips and rods of 

the law^ which are appointed for them, and 

which if thp state would duly ipake use of, 

mig^t in tin^e keep our people as busy through 

the nation, as thfsi children in a Dutch spinning 

sphool,, where ^yhoeyer stops the wheel or keeps 

^mother idle, is immediately corrected, and all 

w watched and awed ijoto industry. We 

might then hope eitlier to see our popr peopk 

)ike the Italians^ scorn to lieg, or terrified fiom 

it- by thp rigour of the oncers of justice, as 

we see they are in Saxony and Holland, where 

(be laws of the state work as great a miracle, as 

the lav^'S of Qod did ptniong the Jews, by nQt 

^io^iD^ a bfig^ar in tbe laod^ Andlndeeii it i$. 

T 
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to be wished) that it was not only punishable to 
such to ask alms, but also as penal to the rich to 
give them, and that it should be as fineaUe in 
Ireland, to bestovir a penny to such vagrants, as 
it is to sell gin in small quantities in Great Bri- 
tain. 

It is really robbing the honest induatrioi]^ 
poor, who keep at home in their own parishes^ 
where they are known, and where every itian's 
hand should be stretched out to reUeve.them, 
and help them to subsist, where the pressures 
of old age, sickness and want, make their miser- 
able labour to do it. These and these only are 
the true objects of our charity, and it is only 
such as Bishop Burnet tells us, that are taken 
care of both in Holland and Scotland, where 
with us we are so indulgent to these stripling 
vagabonds, who often pay their rents with the 
alms they get, that one would think (as charity 
some say is but self-love disguised) we all feared, 
M*e may one day be reduced to the same condi- 
tioik, by our wasteful luxury and vanity, and 
therefore give, that it may be given to us again. 
If the famous law of the Emperor Valentiniaq 
were in force, that whatever such lazy idle va^ 
grants were met, that were ablcx to work, every 
freeman might seize them for slaves, and keep 
them to hard labour for life, we should see a cleaf 
riddance of the worst and greatest part of them, 
and then we might with safety relieve the rest 
v?ho truly deserve and want it. Whoever is 
once acquainted witli the wicked arts they use 
to distort their limbs, and their poor in&nts, the 
false sores anddiseases they counterfeit, the lies 
. they invent, and the debaucheries, drunkeiiness, 
and thieveries they pnt in practice, will easily 
'«ee the mischief they bring on the nation^ and 
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the necessity there is for us to throvt^ ofF these 
purgamenta urbium as Tacitus calls them, these 
oif-scourings of the earth, which equally infect 
and devour our people and rob the truly deserv- 
ing poor, of our benevolence and charity, 
wherever we noeet them, we should like faithful 
magistrates, send them to the stocks and the 
whipping post appointed for them, or convey^ 
tfaem from constable to constable, till they ar- 
rive at their own home, from whence if ever they 
return again, they should be provided for life in 
another place of residence, which the law has 
appointed for them: though through ouriildo- 
lence and folly, the buildings are so far dilapi- 
dated, that it will cost us some time and thought 
to restore them, I mean our country work- 
bouses. To accomplish this good end, it will be 
incumbent on us to unite one and all in this ge* 
neral Resolution, viz. 

We resolve^ as faithful magistrates in our toun* 
r try^ to join together to restore the disciplifle of 
our Laws against all vagabonds and sturdy 
beggars y and to re-establish and regulate the 
wholesome and wise fomndations of our ances* 
• tors, the county tvork^houses, as settled iy our 
statutes. 

It IS amaanng to amr one who will read these^ 
and consider how well they were contrived, to 
find how our indolence and negligence has let 
them iall to the ground, as if they never had any 
use or being. To refresh our naemories, and 
open our eyes, it will not be amiss if we take a 
summary view of the statute by which they were 
settled, and then It* us give some accountt if we 
eaa, of wluit wa'have been doing ever irnqo, uA 
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what is become of them. Thid is the more vit* 
cessary at priesent, a$ odr legislators ha¥e bjr re« 
jecting the heads of a bill for <(re<^iag parish, 
work-hoases (which many gentlemen bad zte- 
loQsly espoused) plainly directed qs to tboae, 
which the laws have already appointed for this 
good purpose. 

First then it is enacted, that ineach «Mntjr» 
before Michaelmas 1696, such an house of cor- 
rection should be built or provided with proper 
backside, mills, working cards, and other imple- 
menti, to empk>y all rogues; vagabonds^ and 
sturdy beggars, &c. These houses were to be 
conveyed, by the justices^ in session, i6 persons 
employed for the keeping, correcting, an4 set- 
ting to work such people. Ail jilstioes of the 
peace to forteit ol. for each year such house was 
unprovided, half to the prosecutor, and half to 
the building the house, and were enabled raise 
money off the countv for providing such house 
and fund. For setting to work all persons sent 
thither, and to pay a salary to the govemoi^ 
and ap|M>int a treasurer who is to account an- 
nually for all disbursements, and the governor 
every quarter for all persons seat thither, and 
fineabl6 for neglects or escapes. All persons 
committed, to work constantly, and to be pu- 
nished by fetters, &c. and moderate whipping, 
and to have no allowance buf what they ^an 
cam by their labour. The jusliQcs to meet 
twice a '.year to put this act jn.exeoutioni tod 
give Warrants four or five daya before sutfh meet* 
ing. for a general sem'eh for all vagabodds, 4(C» 
to be> brought before them, andpuaishedordis!* 
missed. :AU constables to give in a writtmiac* 
eciunr, on oalb, of all vagabonds tak&sk by tbeaa* 
lind^ on every failure, to be &md^ willy isoteK^ 
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«ceditt9:4b9s. : And bstljr, t]i$ justioes of asalse 
are to eDquire» j in their circutis, of all nc^gleets of 
any justices of the pemce^ or other officer^, whor 
bav6 failed m the due.exiecntion ofthis fitainte- 
' J have madetbe fuller abstract of Ibis Ism, as 
il lA plain it/i». wholly 9yviii9.to our. own neglect in 
axecutifig it, that we wai&t ftfoper ivork-Jbooses» 
and are theiefore ipastei^ed with sach swaims of 
laajT, tt6etess^>agmnts ia einery county in the king* 
donix It isiceriaifily one of the worst .icistances 
of.our beiag hii|)py in good laws^ and miserable 
by ouit letting! them, sleep forgattea and neglect** 
ed; though; probably, the long* rebellion m 
1M1> was tha^iChief : occa4<»i of oor lostog tbe 
good-effects of 4his act$ yet, undouhledly, it was 
long skioe, and id still, in oOT'pdWer:to enforce 
it so, as. to; make it if not as useful as .it was in- 
tended at firsts yet of more service that it ia at 
present* Wei^eit vi^rously re-astabltsbed, and 
the negleots of those nominal nmsters who ihaw 
now salaries for doing . nothiag* severely fioed^ 
IMid a strict discipline kept up thereto by tbajas- 
tioes of the sessioas, we sboald not only <cut; up 
by tberoots^ the.lazy begging.trada of those va- 
granta» who would be kept to !bapd labpw and 
corrected there, but. we slioiHd keep tboUsAnds 
busy at their own homes, who now aband<Ma 
them, «Q live at the door^ and by the plunder of 
QK»*e indttstrioas people* Were saoh wretches 
sura to me^twith imprisifCMDmeDt add correction 
C(»r their idl|9ness, and to bei whipt tp hapd ]abfiiir» 
tihegr waaMst^m pmfer an, eftsy industry .at home 
to such hardships, and bring up. their offsptfiifg to 
a better way.pt' Ufa. It, Wene to be wished in-, 
deed that same few aiaepdaiadts should be added 
to this statat^.apdisa^h eacaa^ agacqeats jgiven 
t^ tt» aiasfij6M)<(tf;tb# Ytarl^^^s^: ^ should make 
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il>tiift*iotemt to keep his primers heartily W 
their work, and if amoDg other thiogf it were 
wtmie . penal to relieve vagrants, and that their 
children might be seized on for aj^rentices for 
twenty years to any, that pleased, or sent to some 
of the new charter schools, when they are grown 
more frequent in the kingdom, it woald be of 
great use. As the kingdom loses an immenae 
sum by the idleness of those wretches, so by giv- 
ing fresh vigour to this law, We should not only^ 
save that money, but give a new turn of industry 
and activity to all eur people, which would be of 
infinite service to us, by encreasing our manu- 
factures; and certainly our poor country, in its 
psesent k>w circumstances; has as much aright 
to call for the labour of its inhabitants, as a shi{^ 
in a storm, that all shall work» when, without it, 
death and ruin are before their eyes. 

Jf I had room there are many other articles of 
equal importance, which fall under the cogni- 
zance and direction of all justices of the peace, 
and might very properly be enlarged on here, 
such as a severe' execution of the laws in favour 
of our trade, the watching over our linen nnanu- 
f^ctures, the guardianship of our religious and ci- 
vil rights against Papists and Popery^ the faith* 
kA inspecting the accounts of all public works, 
buildings, bridges, and rdads, as well as correct- 
ing all misdemeanors and misbehaviours against 
sobriety and decency, peace and good order, and 
above all, those corrupters of good manners^ 
gamesters and drunkards, and doMtucfatd and 
lewd companions. 

These and many other cares the Uvs have as- 
signed to them as their province ; and if g^mle* 
men would, with seal and spirit^ attend to their 
trust, and like so many Sir HBdmoodbury God- 
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fireys, give life, and motion, and energy to atir 
iawd« it is hardly credible what the consequences 
"would be to this poor island, in the reformation 
of a number of abuses, which spread and encrease 
among us like weeds in a garden, for want of 
being duly kept under the hoe. But it would 
take up too much of the reader's time and 
thoughts to descend to so many minute particu^ 
lars as a long discourse on these things would 
lead us into, and therefore I shall dismiss them 
ail with wishing tliat every magistrate may at- 
tend to them, and endeavour to do honour to 
those who place him in this station, by acting 
up to the dignity of such a trust, by shewing 
an unwearied zeal for the public interest, for 
«our laws and our liberties, our peace and safety, 
for religion and virtue, and justice in hid coun- 
try. 

There is another material situation in whicli 
many of us are engaged, and in which the weU 
fare of Ireland is nearly concerned, and that is^ . 
as merchants ; and in this view we should firmly 
and t^onstantty Jay down this necessairy Reso- 
lution, viz.; 

We resolve as Irish merchants^ that we will 
take all possible care, by watching over the 
goodness of the commodities and manufactures 
we export, to pay due regard to the laws at 
home, and the credit and intereH qfour coun- 
try abroad, and the faith and honour of the 
Irish trade in the world. 

The Italian Proverb says, '^ No wind can be 
fair to a foundering vessel ^*' but however, our 
enemies, or mistaken friends, may say, this is the 
case of Ireland ; I hope if we once get her leaks 
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%t0jppid, she may lie %0 well lefitt^> (vad pirt m 
such good aider, u to make many a saying voyr 
nge. In n poor ^ way 4^ Qur trade and circum- 
stances are ^t present^ itis intbe pow^r of wise 
laws^ and aia hoiiest; mapagein^nti to impFove 
them in a few yeai^i |t is not very long since 
the trade of I|olland grew fraof nothing to sa 
▼ast a pitch , and wp all knpW} tb^t the yery in- 
fancy of it in France liegan undpr the tendance 
«nd nursery of I^ehlicu and polbert. Nay, even 
in England trade kept at a low ebb, anci did OQt 
swell to any height tiU Queen Elizabeth's d^ys^ 
and evet> then the customs were farmed by the 
famous Smith (commonly called customer Smith) 
for 14,0001. and he petitioned to he released 
from the bargain. So that if we do not turq 
bankrupts by the madness of our extravagance 
for foreign things, and the wrong use we malqs 
of the blessings of our rich soii^ we might be less 
neglected and unhappy than we are/ God is 
peculiarly stilcd " the God of the isles" in l^oly 
writ ; but though we have such advantages froo^ 
our situation, and numberless other circumstances, 
we seem to do all we can to thwart the de- 
signs of Providence, and make the oc^an that 
surrounds iis, add onr fine p6rt»» perfectly use- 
less, or to serve only to impoverish ^s by the 
mismanagement of the greatest part of our trade: 
which is chiefly taken up in exporting ^ur pro,- 
visions. I^t fs evident to common stx^sp that this, 
IS employing our land, and rediicuig our mer- 
chants to the lowest way of prqfit they can be 
turned to; and yet our gentlemen are as wel^ 
contentedand pleased with it, as your poor Irish 
ten&nts are with th^ir ditt, and rags, and pota- 
toes. Who cannot see that there is vastly more 
gained by agricultttre thap pasture, to the nation, 



by fnitiufactures than agriculture, and by mer- 
chandize than bare unexpprted manufactures. Of 
consequence, therefore, those nation^ who pas- 
ture most„ must be poorest ; next to them, those 
M^ho only till the land, without manufacturing 
the produce of it ; and those must be the richest 
who work up, and also export their manufactures 
to others. And yet our landlords are as jealous 
i>f tillage of all kinds, as if they thought it the 
blessing of Ireland, as, Isaiah* says, it would 
be of Judea,^that** their cattle fed in large pas- 
tures." It is true, butchering our cattle is, in- 
deed, better than butchering one another, as we 
did in I64I, and 1688 ; and yet, methinks the 
difference is not very great, when we starve and 
eat up our people by it. We carry out the food 
knd victuals from our poor, and bring home wine 
for the rich ; we export to our neighbours, or ra- 
ther, our dangerous enemies, what they cannot 
help buying, and return loaden with their luxu- 
rious superfluities, which we do not want ; nay, in 
the want of which we should be blest and hap- 
py, and which we purchase at the expence of the 
health of those who daily surfeit on then^ and 
the very lives of the starving wretches, whose 
fasts and toils enable us to pay for them. Mer- 
chants may, possibly, with justice bear part of 
the blame of this excessive importation, but it is 
those who must and will have such things, 
bought for their consumption, who are really in 
the fault, and who (above all are unpardonable 
in this, that) if they should employ our manu- 
facturers, and buy what/they work, they would 
enable them to purchase our fat cattle^ and «at 

• Chnp. XXX, vter.SS. 
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up our beef, and send the superfluities of their 
labours, instead of their food, for the gold and 
bullion of other nations. But it is both, the loss 
of the merchant and the poor natives, that there 
is such a dearth of pubHc spirit this way; for if 
there was half the zeal * shewn, to encourage our 
poor trades-folks, that there is to support our 
momentary diversions, our ridottos, music mee1> 
ings, and plays, i^e should be a flourishing peo- 
ple ; and till there is such a spirit, we must gra* 
duidly dwindle and decline, till, at last, we shaU 
have litt^e to export to pay for our wine, &c. but 
our rags to Holland for paper, and our people for 
slaves to the West Indies. But our complaints 
must not end here ; for as mischievous as these 
exportations are, we do not make near the profit 
of them which we might, by our not managing 
our beef, butter, &c, with the good faith and pro- 
bity of honest men. How often have we slaugh- 
tered ill-conditioned cattle, as well as under- 
aged, in despite of our laws, and sent both them 
and our butter so pickled, salted, and packed, 
that the very slaves in the Indies would not eat 
them, and in casks as faulty as the victuals that 
M^ere barrelled up in them, to the loss of our cre- 
dit, and the ruin of our trade. While there is 
business in the world the fair dealer will never 
fail of being employed to his advantage in it; 
but if the world was starving and naked, they 
would be as unwilling to send for our provisions 
or linens, while we cheat and defraud them, as 
one would be to employ noted thieves to quench 
the flames, or remove the goods, when an house 
is on fire. It is true, of late ^ears these detesta- 
ble frauds have heen generally laid aside, and 
thereby our provisions have come in request, 
and got as much reputation as our linen ; and, it 
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IS to be hoped^ all who deserve the name of 
merchants will, for their own sakes, as well as 
their country, take the utmost care, both as to 
quantity and quality, that whatever they send 
abroad is in the highest perfection possible. It 
would soon enlarge both the price and the de- 
mand for our commodities, and double our trade 
and our profit, if every one would watch over 
the goods of all kinds, which he exports to fo- 
reigners, with the same care he would for those 
he purchases for his own use, or sells to his friends 
aad neighbours. This would be serving Ireland 
as well as their own families, and bring in a per- 
petual gain that would never be endangered by 
the momentary profit of little villainous cheats 
and- frauds. We see in Holland if a child is 
sent to a shop to buy goods, he is as safe from 
being imposed on as the most experienced per- 
son ; and it is those honest maxims that have 
enriched them, and which only can deliver us 
froiA that poverty which is too apt to run into 
tHcks and shifts till it starves, like a knavish 
quack for want of a fool to practise his cheats on. . 
But it is to be hoped there is less danger now 
from the abuses we have mentioned than ever. 
The cbhimon sense and common interest of the 
nation- are united against them, and as the care 
0f our magistrates, and the probity of our nier- 
ehants, have joined in rooting out these vile prac- 
tices, we need not fear the credit and honour of 
our country will ever suffer by this return. Let 
^8 therefore rest ourselves secure in this hope, 
and proceed to another Resolxjtion equally 
useful and necessary to the trade of Irelaudj^ 
viz. 
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We resolve^ as Irish merchants^ both to discou- 
rage universally the infamous method qf run'* 
"ning of gocds^ and also by carrying on^ and 
exporting^ such mamifacturts as (jrcat Britain 
has left open to us^ to remove all suspicion ^ 
our rivalling her in the woollen trade* 

As to the first article, it is of the last coose'^ 
queace to the public weliaie, which is so far 
undermined, as we defraud it of those duties which 
tire assigned by the laws for its defence and se- 
curity ; and though some merchants may be poor, 
and the duties, by being so lugh, seem to drive 
them to it (and the law, in sope cases» pardons 
the stealing bread, where the thief is starving) 
yet this kind of tbeft is a sort of ro1>bing the 
state, and plundering our neighbours, without 
Relieving the criminal. Between the hazards 
that are run, and the damaging of the goods ) 
between the high ^vages that are given those who 
assidt and harbour them, and the bribes for cotH 
cealment; between the low prices they are often 
forced to sell at, and the high fines they ai-e liable 
to, and their losses when they are seized;; .it i$ 
certain where one man thrives, five are midone^ 
by this wicked practice. Besides* wesee in.Eog'^ 
land a guinea a day is the common wages for a 
smuggler, by which means, it is wi^th difficulty (be 
farmers on the sea-coasts can get in their harvests j 
by which means this infamous running of gbpds 
proves a nursery both. for idlers and thieves^ as 
well as rebels against the laws of the Uuidv aad 
the common rights of the crown and the subject 
It is not only a direct violation of a sort of public 
contract between every' merchant and the nation, 
but it is ruinous to the fair trader, aqd coose^ 



quetiily detractive to tbart regbIated4;^tMr(i^5 
which erery well governed • people dstd;blfeh 
aoflfong themselves. In a vrotd, H iis big ^K^ith i^ 
many evih, that a wise legislatofe tannot b^ tod 
cevere ill imposing penalties on it^ nor cai^ an 
honest merchant be too careful ih resolving neVeif 
to deserve them. A^ to the second article, the 
rivalling Great Britain in her woollen trade, it h 
as evidently oar interest*to avoid th^ least ap* 
pearance of it as the first. Besides several <6ther 
Iranchesy slife has left Us the linen and hempeii 
fnanufactiires, which tnake us fM htnetkd^ for 
cmr loss of the oth^r ; and, indeed, thoogh sh^ 
has skat up thid enclosure, sh6 has left so wide a 
field open to u&, that all the wealth we shall ever 
be masters of Will never overstock it. There is 
still tradd enough for us in the world abroad, and 
i: wide extent for improvements eit home, which 
inay give u« employment for our utmost industry. 
Will nothing serve us bat this forbi<iden fruity 
when B© maiiy othfer trees in thfe garden are left 
fi-ee to us, where we may ran^e at pleasure, and 
4;itUtvat6 and improve them to the fullest advan- 
tage. The^ truth is, if wfe calmly examine' out 
complaints on this business, we shall find them 
equally vain, as they cannot help us, and unjusti^ 
fiable, as they are contrary to reason and the 
iiature of things. As we are, in feffect, a colony 
from England, we must naturally be so far depen- 
dent on the mothef nation as, at least, not to hurt 
6r liupplant those to whom we owe every blessing 
we enjoy. ^ So that not only the laws of the land, 
but the laws of nature too, are against us, sine* 
they, to whom we are indebted for our religious 
and civil rights, for our defence and protection in 
every danger, have a right to prescribe to us in a 
point where they think their own prosperity is so 
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deeply concerned. We may complam, if we 
plea^y that such near relations should use us with 
so little kindness, but surely the younger brother 
ought not to grumble if the elder has the old e$«tate 
of thefamily^ and chsurgeable with all the debts 
too, when we. have a good portion allowed us. 
What should hinder us to give our industry ano- 
ther turn, as well as many other nations in the 
world, who have no woollen manufactures among 
them, and above all, when this is,; and ever has 
been, thechief source of the coldness and jealousy 
of England to us ? They have shewn a friendly 
readiness to assist us in other methods of manu* 
factureand trade that may be serviceable to both 
nations ; and surely it is better to enrich ourselves 
by being useful to them, than beggar ourselves by 
hurting them. JBesid^s, at bottom it will ever be 
found, that our interest and theirs are one and 
the same, and that hur|;ing them, . and helping 
their enemiest or rivals of. their trade and power, 
IS lessening their strength to d^end, and encreas* 
ing that of our adversaries to hurt us. But as I 
have formerly touched on th/s subject, I shall 
not enlarge further on it, than to say, that we 
shall never find the want of this branch of our 
manufactures, (specially, if England should al- 
low us hereafter such a share in it as will be to 
her profit and the ruin of her rivals) provided 
we make use of a number of advantages which 
we may employ all the force of our industry id. 
Let us therefore proceed to another RESOLUTION 
of the greatest importance to Ireland, if we will 
but unanimously and heartily concur in it, 
namely, 
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We resolve as Irish merchants, to do our utmost, 
if assisted by the legislature^ . to advance the 
traded navigation of Ireland, and to consider 
all possible ways and methods to encrease our 
shipping and sailors, and improve our manufac^ 
tures. 

By advancing the trade, the friends of Ireland 
can only mean those branches of it, that airich 
their country and not those which impoverish it 
and prey on its vitals. As it is infinitely better to 
have no trade than a losing one, so those mer- 
chants who improve their substance by wasting 
importations, that consume the public wealth, are 
but a kind of legal robbers, who like the Arab$ 
among the Turks, pay taxes to the government 
for a liberty to live under it by plunder. They 
only can be said to advance our trade, who en- 
crease the exports of the kingdom, the produce of 
its fields, and the labours of its m^ufactures, but 
as to others, they do not deserve the name of 
merchants. Next to these they advance our trade 
most, who re-export our foreign importations to 
those countries, who want them, and thereby gain 
all the profit of the freight and other diarges clear 
to our people. One great expedient to assist us 
herein will be to trade less by commission and 
more on our own bottom ; for as great part of 
our lands belong to absentees, so does a large 
share of our trade also, by which means the pro- 
fit is much lessened to the nation. It would also 
be a great help to lessen the dead weight of our 
importations, if we took care to bring in those we 
can not want, as coals, grain, 8(c. with our own 
shipping and hands and so far save the carriage, 
which otherwise will ever be a great enhance- 
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ment of our charge. Mach more would it sed- 
vabce our trade, if in time, we could become not 
onTy carriers for ourselves, but other countries 
also ; and above all if we could succeed the Eng- 
lish iothe more laborious trade to the north, 
which they have forsaken for the warm suns and 
fair Weather, and the more luxurious trade of the 
south. But nothing will assisj; our merchants 
tnore herein than reducing our interest (by slow 
degrees at least) to the Dutch or English standard. 
Mr. Portray, Sir Thomas Culpeper, Josiah Child, 
and several others in England, and Mr. Dobbsin 
our own country, have proved this so folly that it 
is needless to fjniarge upon it in this place. A poor 
•nation as ours is with high interest on them, when 
they happen to be rivals m trade with a rich one, 
who pay only a low interest for all they traffic in, 
have the same disadvantage that the weakest 
hors6 has in a race, when he is obliged to carry 
the greatest weight, and therefore must constantly 
be distanced and beaten. By this account we 
must resign all trade, where the merchant can 
make but 81. or 91. percent.* for his money (as 
quite unprofitable under 61. per cent, interest) to 
those who pay only three or four pounds per cent, 
for their money, which branches of trade, if our 
interest was reduced to a par, or near a par, with 
other nations, we might come in for a share of. 
As low interest would enable merchants to sell 
for less profit, and yet trade with more gain, so it 
must necessarily encrease their number, and that 
of all indastrious traders and tradesmen ; it wilj 
lighten their charges of all kinds in wages as well 
^ wares, they might pay more for their, goods 
here, and yet sell cheaper abroad, and in spite of 
the proverb, *Mive well on the loss.'* Lowinteres't 
would force great sums into trade, which other- 
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wise would not maintain Bi^n by tbe bare interest, 
and as it would nusetbe purchase of lands, it 
i^ould force people rather to impro? e than to buy 
them^ and thus enlarge their produce, and thence 
m&ke provisions plentier^ and therefore cheaper. 
Had I room for it, these hints, apd many others, 
would deserve to be enlarged on» . but I hasten to 
meatiou; another means to advauqe trade and na- 
Migatioo, and that is by encreasingthe number of 
light houses on all places of our coasts, where 
thi^y ave mo^t wanted. /Ihey are of such service, 
to the. poor denpairiog mariner in dark tempestu* 
otts nights* and so great a member of ships have 
beten pres^erved by.tbe^r mefuia/rpm absolute de- 
atruction, and are so frequently a safe-guard to tl»& 
lives and fortunes of the usefu^st members of tba 
common* wealth, that we can never be too lavish 
in expences to provide our Coasts sufficiently with 
them. . 

. , Thi^re is another particular, which might b^^ 
applied undec due regulations to the same eood 
fad, if. ever we could hope to see it allowed u$, 
and that is the establishing several free ports in 
the ^kingdom; But as I know there are some ob^ 
(Itructipns to them which are not easily got over, I 
sh^l not dvyell on them any farther, than to ob- 
serve tb^t I have found this expedient mentioned 
by Sir William Temple, in his essay on our trade^ 
and also by one qf our parliaments, (I think un- 
d^r opp of the Hajrry's^ in the preamble of an a<^ 
relating to the customs, and therefore I thought it 
highly proper not to omit giving that him to the 
reader. 

Light custon)s also on our exports and most 
necessary and useful imports, and heavy ones on 
those that serve to vanity and luxury, would 
equally encrease our wealth and extend our navi- 
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rtiifkft aiif) tTegrVM »f ttl6U; «f OtOy MWdbitttl 

6e«*|k)rt9 ami ti'adlilg'dlift, a«N) tutd wikttft ni 
the ttiOBt «fnfnatl m1h« k}(igd<Mn« M Sl« WiHitm 
TM)p\ii ttdriif^,'\HfH> «6 fat d)«ffi«filt«ll»A a» Co 
B(i 60hMtfttl6 M<^Mb«t« «f the pfH«y «o«iWitr tt 

#btiid )iif«Ki^i(« iiftMidttuble «fl%6t» thtv 'wayv 

And i^^ed ii {^ Odd t0 t6b«kl«f ht>W tMf Mr- 

rheripe and destroying their feHow sutjVCM) 
fh'At fllbs^ whti T^tUttd their (iVM add ftftlities 

^lArfe bf fiit-jf etouhity *y mtrnti', \ftmtAie\A(!A 

hAd 'm\te^hiM is sd MioSf ttiiH:hbAie6. We M« 
ih imy ind HoHind, Wlfef« jMtchtffidiji^ i^ fadd 
liighty Wbtii'aMip, ft •&pitkd^ titut dilarge* td it 
*s\ii«jiff2!tfi^ (legfeie, io fhstt «veil the ndbtsM, ^l»<u- 
)i^S in fh^ tiH\, ktiA \\Mst Whb are' At \his h6ad 
t)fafaiY^ iH ih« othef,<ati Ii6> i^lr fW)th beiti^ 
A^hdn^i^d 61* tiit pfbf^iifoki, that thtty ebbtifioe it 
1:htAiig1i Ihet'ftiJhw of thkir lives^ Attd teaVethdr 
'bu$inH» ahtt their ^tti ifi ti^dilo thdV «6kis, &s 
^t db*«iiY estates, St) thit vl'ith thfem merchant^ 
beget merchants as regularly as they do in GhiM. 
•i^ Vftts hi^ahs &rtcl thlfbW* of IbWr hjterfest, they 
'fteVfcr retfVe JVotn bUSiiWfes', ttf buy feiUds ttttd 
ttffh coiJmfy^^til^eiirett, iis tfe do, but did wWi 
tWir ^dithoustit V\At, iitid tfaeiy 8hip» iMideh} itiid 
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derstand accounts an^^Pf^ ?<M>} th^rebj^ qi^jc^ 
$)>fm *3 ♦We to WA^ag^ .their gfl^ps, «n4 l^ep 

9f wfeiofc w^ se* ffv 9wrop)ps ^m^qg our pep4 

to' extend 9MT tr*t^ ftnd |i*vjgat^9? th?y wpy)4 
f(Hm«|iqr|Bftf|e,(Hir shipping ^d jiftUpr*, *» UftMr*^^ 

^ indeisd, we 1^^ ^ If w tf ^(i^piir^g^ f^^r |iaf iy^f 
io betnke tlv3n)(i^¥(9$ m9fe^9 ^h/t sji?*, ^ t|)4 
V^ ba^ pvliiip sch^pl? t9i \^i tJii^j« tjbp ^ft ,9|^ 
IDfLvigatwn gratis, whicfe >r)uUI ^q. tbe^ p*U)t>J» 
191m:^ afrvice i*^^ all tbe fcp^rijliftg, (Wpffg *m4 
f^iog ff^hopU (to fay npt-hmg gf ppgip of pMf 
filH^pMrf fii^p-schppU) in it. j fiflsri H^ry tli^ 
-VIKtib. and Quciiw Eliz^b?)^, ^an^ ey^ Jafme^ 
ih» ^ft allowfpl a pwniuf» pf .4lf p^r tw* fcr^V 
«|)ip8 huUt: [q ]£ngian^ i^ »)>py« IPO tops J;^^ 
4h^ I htf$, Wtkf act pf ^ pqpi$h Iri&h parli^r 
foei^t ia 16^9, th^^ aia|:ter wa? q^xrie^i^ ffn^ 
jfjutlierw tlj|p>kiii^oro, Xbs^t Jaw |ajlp\y.ed qp# 
eighth part ;>f 41 fl»t\^ ?ud c<jistp4^f for tli^ 
^tbrce jftrtt vpy^gr^ ^o eypry Iri^b l?uilf $hip, iha-t 
(Wfl9 alK>F^ ^t ^4 linder JX)0 itooa, ^nd theaarnc 
imvilegp for 4be ftr^t fopr voy?ige? to every ship 
imrfiy Wdl ^^eeded that burtlie^. ^Nay^ by ili^ 
fl4(tp ajll ftbil> Wrights, marin^r/B, ropb.mal}L<2i;^ 
HqkI block-Riakers^ jScc, settling bere, w^re freed 
frptn all fiafsef, tax^s, vr^ttfh pnd w^rd, ^ud 
quartering of soldiers, and w^re d^cl^fed fite p;f 
4II (eorporations were tbey re^id^d.. Ifow far 
tka^ enpoiuageinents, or such like, m^y ^ 
pFQp^f iv>w, 9^r jjegiaia|;uie ar^e th|^ besjL juilges, 
Vpid to thtm w« will k^ve ti)^, i^nd ponsider 
W OIK TOprpbantf, lupdcrfr^r^yapli^gl?^ auji 
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favour from the govcrmhcnt; may lie able to 
improve our manufactures. 

And in the first place then, as with a Kttte 
care in our agriculture, we could feed our peo- 
ple cheaper than any part of the earth except 
the East Indies, so if our merchants could once 
be prevailed on by due encoura*|gement to build 
granaries, (as we hinted formerly) they would 
contribute greatly to the improvement ofio^r 
manufactures, by keeping the market at one fix- 
ed, usual price, instead of flucluating every sea- 
son between dearths and abundance. But 'be- 
sides this they might by settling different bran- 
ches of our linen business, in particular towns 
and districts, contribute as much to its improve- 
ment (as those incomparable papers the querist 
observe) as the English h^ve done their woollen : 
and certainly, from the same reason that ctoe 
nation exels in this or other kind of rhanufac- 
ture, namdy by applying its chief industry that 
w^y, a particular town may arrive at thchigbest 
perfection of any single branch of it. We may 
make the same observation as to our silks also, 
either for our home consumption, or possibly in 
time to send abroad to our neighbours, at least 
as to our thread sattins, and such damasks and 
silks as we mix with cotton, or linen yarn, which 
our merchants might greatly improve by pro- 
curing the newest and finest pattierns fronfi 
France and Holland, until we get a little more 
skill in designing and drawing beautiful patterns 
in our own country. 

In the next place our merchants might great- 
ly advance our hempen manufactures, especially 
our sail cloths, for the use not only of the Bri- 
tish navy, but the general consumption, in time, 
of the shipping of the three kingdoms* This 



w^tild be an incredible advant^ to ii8^a$ it 
might employ t many; thousand, of hands and 
kmaosia Mimater a«»l Connaught^ . and by.tha^ 
tneans make theoi as industripus, and conse- 
quently» in timei as populous as the north* and 
^8seo. their fonilriess. for iWdbl and pasture. 
They might also iatroduce that eKcetlent Dutch 
custom of. schools for breeding up the weakly 
amd leas robust boys (who are s^ptest to* tgru idle 
and thieves) to 9pin, and particularly that kind 
of yarn which is used ia cambrics^ and also 
breed tbem as the Dutch do^ to be good weavers 
in half the time ^e do, by which means we 
flight soon be able to ;Hrork up the whole of our 
yarn. (without exporting 'SUch vast quantities of 
it uomabufactured) :into cloth, without any dan? 
gto of oyer^stocking the market. * 

Our merchants might also be very serviceable 
to us, in teaching us to improve our iQanufac* 
turns, if in their voyages to and joupies in fo* 
reign parts, they would carefully pry into the lit* 
tie arts and mysteries of those of our rivaU 
there, and see by what methods and manage- 
merits it is that they arrive at the perfection 
theirs are brought to. They should make it 
their main business either to bring over several 
of the manufactures themselves, or at least to 
learn every circumstance of the mannter how they 
iare wrought by them, and where the obstruc-^ 
tion and defect lies, that prevents ours from ex« 
celling, or at. least equahng theirs, and set down 
their observations in writing, and make their 
enquiries as cautiously and regularly, as they 
keep their accounts. They should take the same 
care as to any manufacture we are as yet un- 
practised in, which they conceive we might 
set up in this kingdom with suc^es^, and by 



fhHf metns tht JuiMrkidge "and Mporkwe ^^iqF 
irould bring back to us would: mmke us ^some 
amends fm the wasteful importatioos they ohem 
destroy us by. I have sonetifneB diangnt had 
-we funds or spirits to set about suoh an affair^ 
we would do well to send a sensible ^merobaot 
annually to travel at our eapeooe bardy^ to briof^ 
home the best obsenrations he could pkk up in 
France, Holland, England, Ameriea, kc^. and 
that many great advantages might attend it: 
but alas I we are poor and our poverty (which 
is worst of all) makes us cautious^ and sleepy and 
dull. Yet certainly we aoight make tbis^Ood 
use of those merchants, who go abroad on 
their own accounts, and in time, if this, method 
were recommended to them and properly pur^ 
sued by them, we should gain many l^hts and 
helps we want now. 

We might also fa^ their help in time regain 
the trade fo^our linens with our old frie»d;i and 
allies the Spaniards, who are fond of our peopie^ 
especially if they once find us strictly punctual 
as to the exact breadth, length, fineness and 
whiteness of our cloths, and the faithful lapping 
of tbem without any frauds cs impositioas of 
any kind. 

I shall mention but one particular moee of a 
different nature, which our merchants may omt^ 
tribute greatly to the improvem^it of, and thai 
is^ our , brewing in the best perfection possible, 
the finest and strongest muia, ale, and beer. If 
once we could come to rival Brunswick, Bristol^ 
and Walesi, in the strength and beauty c^ tbosf 
Itquors ^vhich are in so much, request abroad, 
we might saise what, to our shame, we import 
from them, and by their help once we get coals 
of our own, to boil thmn .wi^, export: greal 
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qpiaiititai oCiiieiii at rMwnatle rates to athaf 
oations^ t^ urn gtia^ cncreaae. of bis majesty's 
OBStoim and the full eaeloura^emeiAt of ourhos-^ 

< But at our iserchliQts may be »till further use^ 
fill to, us^ we vriM lay 40wti anotber Rcso^ut io» 
of the highest oeniequcBce tou» and them^ viz.- 

tF$ wiU mdeai^ttr m Irish merchanti^ ifsup^ 

porttd aiuf asmttd by the legislature, to form 

mich iocktkSf mid set <up itich offices and intra* 

* «ittde inuh nm manufactures and methods of 

' ibiisinesiy a» metjfiotk direct, Mp and enlarge 

smr foreign trade^ and aho enliven our inland 

commerce at idmet, . 

Aid first then we Will begWi with a public 

office of insurai¥:e oC oar houses and ships to be 

Mtablisbed in Dublin^ on the same foot and with 

M sufficient securities for our n^rrpw trade and 

IraiUiiigS; ^thl^ greatest office, of that sort in 

laxBdoxh. Eveiy one who knows <any thing of 

tiieiuse and advantages of ensuring ships and 

iteMses, and the ^prtet sums it d fains from us (to 

SAy nothing of ihe law-suits it often costs us) 

will wish to have some share of that expenue 

^oDtfined to eurseives; and as proper ways and 

meant may be;>asily laid out for such a fund 

and undertakings it is to be hoped, we shall not 

long have thiis heavy drawback entailed on ouj 

.traffic and huildings^ paid to any ptlier insur- 

.:ance but our own, 

. ;A society 6x1 board of tnde would be another 

v^y useful ei!i|^ne, which, they may employ for 

!^0ttc benefit^ which might be settled in Dublin, 

-and liave seyer(tl Siafaordinate* societies in our 

.«bie£ trading C^M^as txnd tea f^rt»> which shouM 
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eorrespbtid regularly with it^ ill - ihii satmouui* 
neras those of France do with the council of 
trade at Paris. By these societies, measures 
should be jointly concerted for the reoioving all 
difficulties and obstructidns in our commerce, to 
advise and direct our measures therein j aud where 
they stood in need of remedies to propose proper 
ones to parliament, and guard against ill ones, 
where otherwise the cure may bewbrse than the 
disease. Such a board was actually set upbere in 
1664, in the old Duke of OrfiOonde's time, and 
was of great service t() us, and the benefits^ Great 
Britain has receivejd from that established at 
London, is a sufficient argument, to make us 
wish for the same methods to be settled here* 

There is another important point, in which, if 
all our merchstiits would unanimously join and 
petitiou the parliament, to address the king for 
it, we should probably succeed^ and that is the 
establishing a miiit in Ireland. The request 
would appear sq reasonable, it is very unlikely 
it would miscarry, for it is certain all civilized 
nations use no other money but what tliey coin 
thiemiselves, and regard all foreign money only 
as bullion, so that not only every kingdom in 
Europe; but even every free state and city in 
Germany, and what is more, several dependent 
provinces and governments abroad, (as Naples 
and Sicily when under Spain) have been allowed 
this privilege. We see Scotland had one before 
the union, and to say nothing of the Ise of Man, 
(\yhich we cannot name on this subject without 
blushing) even Several of our Irish bisbx>ps in 
the xiays of popery, and many of our cities and 
icorporations before qu^en Elizabeth's dajrs, weie 
allowed to coin money here. It is therefore im- 
probable it can be refused to . the whole nation 
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iiotr, ifitWohce properly addressed for, sittce ii 
caiitnot hurt Great Britain,' and muiSt be of ad* 
vantage to the crown as, well as the kingdom. It 
is plain the want of it produces many grievances 
Here, and stagnates our affairs and business to a 
great degree; and ia the great source that oc- 
casions the perpetual fluctuation of the vakie of 
the little money we have; and by the keeping 
it arbitrary and undetermined, makes it of less 
use and service to us* Since it is impossible to 
think of reducing the vala6 of our coin in Ire- 
land to that of England, or at least for a greit 
many years, (for to be sure if we could do thai 
we should not U^aht a mint) we have no other 
safe and effectual method to relieve us but a 
mint. This would regulate alt the wild discord 
of our foreign coins, and blend them into a re- 
gular proportioned mass for the service of the 
public, and would bfi of great adx^atitage several 
ivays, if I could dwell on them, to otir nation 
and its trade. 'We should only pay for the ma- 
nufacture to Our own people, and if we were al- 
lowed merely to coin shillings, six-pences and 
three-pences, we should find our account in it, 
by keeping those at least at> home for the use of 
6ur people, and especially if, without diminish^ 
ing the pure silver in those smaller coin, we may 
increase theallay, and their size and hardness, a^ 
the Dutch and the Danes, &c* do, for at present 
by constant use they wear so fast and so thin, 
that (besides their want of value) in time they 
will be in danger of being blown away with the 
Wind. > 

The court merchants of Holland, as they, ari 
described^ by Mr. RobertiSi, Mn Nun^ 8ir JosikH 
Child, and M r. Dobb«, would be anot;her exctl^ 
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lent society, to remove the excessive burthen of 
lawsuits, in matters of trade, which' are finally 
and summarily determined there, by a dozen of 
eminent merchants, annually chosen and electa 
^d among themselves. This method cuts off all 
the expence and chicanery of law, and the vex- 
ation from litigious or knavish men, and has been 
found by long experience there, of such great 
service, that we can never be too zealous for ob- 
taining and settling it here^ They are vested 
there with tis absolute a power as our Lord Chan* 
cellors, and though appeals arc allowed firom 
them to the judges, it is under a penalty of tre* 
ble costs, in case the appellant has sentence past 
against him a second time* 

1 he Dublin Society when incorporated by a 
charter, and strengthened by subscriptions or ra- 
ther a fund from the parliament, may also be 
made subservient to many great and useful pur- 
poses of our.merchants and trade, as well as our 
husbandry, and may further our commerce both 
at home and abroad. As its members are 
considerable for tlieir numbers^ fortunes, and un- 
derstandings, their advices must naturally have 
great weight in the nation, and (besides other 
points) if they would once enter on the subject 
of our trade, it might have very happy conse- 
quences. They might thus, by publishrng their 
weekly papers at half the usual price, and print- 
ing them by volumes at a much lower rate, dis* 
perse many thousauds of them through the body 
of the people, as well as our gentry, to our mer- 
chants great advantage, so that no article in 
which our country and trade are intrusted, might 
be left unexplained, or unimproved, to the in- 
formation and encouragement of all among us. 

But the last expedient of this nature which I 
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shall hint is, that which above all others our mer- 
chaints might make use of to the prosperity of 
trade, and the happiness of this kingdom, if once 
it were established by law, I mean a well regu- 
lated- bank, as proposed by those excellent pa- 
pers the Querist. 

The novelty of this most useful proposal, 
(though it is as old as Mr. Potter's proposal, and 
Mr. Hartlib^s * legacy \ and Sir William Petty/s . 
•{•writings, to say nothing of Mr. Lamb's, and 
Captain Yarrington*s, which is so near a kin to 
theirs) may possibly startle inexperienced people ; 
but besides this, as it is also to be feared, many 
others from private views and interests, may in- 
fuse jealousies against it, I will therefore set 
down several reasons here, why every merchant, 
nay every mah who wishes well to Ireland, must 
necessarily desire its establishment, as the hest 
and safest remedy fbr all our ailments. 

And first, then every frietid of our country 
must wish for it, because such a national bank, ' 
modelled by the wisdom of our legislature, and 
secured by the public faith, must have as sure 
and as extensive a credit, and as firm a founda- 
tion, as any other bank now in the world. Se- 
condly, because as we see the wonderftil effects 
that the national banks of Venice, HamburgH, 
and Amsterdam, (and let us, though it is on a 
different foot, join the bank of New England 
with them) have on their trade, so we ought to 
assist our country by such ways and means, as 
we sec have so greatly enriched them. Thirdly, 
because pot only our people and merchants have 
ever wished for one, but our House oif Commons 

* P. 289. t P* 122, hia Political Survey, and p. 125 
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ia 1720, unanimously voted that a bank on a so^ 
lid foundation, and under proper regulations 
may be of advantage to this kingdom ; and 
though the bill for a bank of a very different na- 
ture from thjs was afterwards thrown out of the 
house, yet it was only from gentlemen disliking 
the fpundations and regulations then proposed, 
and their fears of the engrossing power and in^^ 
tcrest of the directors, none of which objections 
can be against the national bank on the pro- 
posed modeh Fourthly, because we can secure 
all the good consequences, that must necessarily 
attend such a bank, and effectaally guard our« 
selves both when it is niade, and every subse-* 
quent sessions by new acts, against every possi- 
ble ill one, which may be feared from it. Fifthly, 
because it is utterly impossible for us and our 
merchants to subsist without banks, nor with 
private banks without perpetual danger to the 
subject's property and the public welfare, we 
may by a national one have all their convenience 
>yitbout any even the smallest hazard ; liable to 
no runs from the security- of its foundation, and 
obnoxious to no mismanagements by the care of 
our legislature and the directors they appoint, by 
balloting, to inspect and manage it. Sixthly, be- 
cause it will in eftiect double our specie, and 
thereby considerably sink the interest of money, 
and consequently raise the value and purchase of 
lands, encrease their produce by improvement, 
and thereby multiply our provisions without en- 
hancing their price, and at the same time put 
our merchants and traders on an equal foot with 
any other nation. Seventhly, because though it 
will thus effectually assist our trade and traders, 
it will be without the least interfering with those 
of Gre^t Britain, who gain considerably by our 
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tnanufaciiiresi and r^eive and ever will reoeivf 
all the redundancy of our wealth hi Ireland* 
Eighthly, because it will not only double our 
money, but also treble our industry (the .sole foun* 
ds^tion of national wealth) by enlarging our bu* 
sinesSy and cause such a quick circulation of our 
cash, or, which is the same thing, of its notes, 
as will ipake it equivalent to four times our pre* 
sent specie* Ninthly, because as for want of cre-r 
<Jit much of the. little money- we have still lies 
dead, and for want of sufficient trade, less comes 
into the nation, such a bank will so enliven the 
one and enlarge the otheV, as will put every 
wheel in motiou, and every hand at work, and 
so encrease our manufactures, as to turn the 
balance of trade entirely in our favour. Tenthly, 
because we want ready money and such a method 
of supplying credit, more than any other nation 
in the worlds and are in perpetual danger of losr 
^ng what we have, if any such accident should 
attend our bankers, as of late years we have so 
terribly /elt and $een. Eleventhly, because the 
notes of such a bank, (never minted but by or- 
der of Parliament) founded on> and fenced in by 
j:)jir laws with proper funds, and the whole weight 
of our national credit for its support, must have 
infinil/?. circulation beyond those of private banks, 
ai^ not liable to frauds or breaking, and have all 
d^y.^n^ges^overcoinj as more portable, transfer- 
rablA. h^ liable to theft or loss, and easier recQ- 
yered, as being entered in the books of the bank, 
and payment can be stopped on due notice* 
Twelfthly, because as the notes of this or indeed 
any bank, (as a bank) never are or can be a 
cause of lessening our specie, which is occasion- 
ed entirely by the balance of trade being against 
M$, so we shall both preserve every shilling we 
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HOW have, and perpetually* encr?asc our ready 
cash, in proportion as the credit of our 'bank en- 
larges our manufactures and exportations of all 
kinds. Thirtetnthly, because we ma) thus with 
the greatest ease pay off our national debt, and 
save our interest, and at the same time, those of 
private families^can he easier relieved by the bor- 
rowing money at a low rate ^t the bank, and dis* 
charging it ds they find convenient, by small se- 
parate payments, than they can now when they 
must pay their principal at once, and an heavy 
interest besides. Fourteenthly, because all the 
vile arts of €totk-jobbing will carefully be pre- 
vented by proper limitations, and all the incon- 
veniences attending other banks, (as issuing too 
many notes, engrossing monopolies, and enrich- 
ing private men at the expence of the public) 
will effectually be fenced against. Fifteenthly, 
because our national bank is not in its manage- 
ment to be secret and mysterious, to conceal 
private loans, or a clandestine traffic with other 
men's money, but is to be open to constant 
and regular examinations, and attended by pro- 
" per managers and clerks^ whose characters and 
security are to be equally unquestionable. Siy- 
teenthly, because as the Parliament is to make 
good every deficiency, any fund will therefore 
be sufficient to answer the demands made on, or 
the credit given to it by others, and consequently 
a proper one may easily be raised for it without 
burtbetiing the nation. Seventeenthly, because 
a v^ery useful adequate fund may be settled for it 
by a tax on the follies of our dress, equipage and 
furniture, and the madness of our luxury, and we 
shall therefore enCrease our wealth by lessening 
cur extravagancies; as well as enlarging our 
trade. Eighteenthly, andjastly, because as th^re 
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can be no shar^, trade' or dividends in it, all \t$ 
profits are solely to redound to the public, and a 
large share of these profits will be employed in 
setting up such kinds of manufactures, as we 
want, andean hardly hope to see settled, here 
without some such public assistance and encou- 
ragement to establish them. 

And thus having dispatched this subject 
though in a manner infinitely inferior to^ the 
greatness of the design, and the honour due to 
Its. author, I shall now proceed to such new ma- 
nufactures or methods, as our merchants may 
employ, to the enlarging our foreign trade. , 

And the first I sh^ll touch on, is that of our ta« - 
pestry, which we have already begun with so 
much success and honour to those M'ho have un- 
dertaken it; and certainty if our nobility and 
gentry would be so just to their country as to en- 
courage the managers of it, by adorning their 
houses with this beautiful ornament of our Irish, 
looms, we should see a surprizing progress made 
in it in a few years. We might then bring it to 
that height as not only to beautify our own 
dwellings with it, but by the assistance of our 
merchants, to bring over such good designers 
and artists from abroad, as might enable us ^t> 
work enough of it, for their exportation to pur 
neighbours in Great Britain, who pay so largeljp 
for it to foreigners. 

But besides these, there is another kind of 
hangings they might set up here, which, as well 
as our screens, is extremely beautiful and lastinga 
i mean that of gift leather. This is much che^p* 
er, and yet very little inferior to the other, and is 
a manufacture so easily understood, and may bo 
$0 soon brought to perfection, that probably 
wi^ some reasonable encouragemeats, we might 
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lb a little time see tliis made a gaitiful braocTi of 
our exportations, if our merchants would heartily 
fall into it. And now we have mentioned thq 
article of leather, let- us observe here that our 
glove trade might become much more consider- 
able tlian we have made it, by our indolence, or 
poverty, or both together. Our Workmen are 
allowed by all to mlake them up in a neater man- 
ner and of a finer sort of skins, than most of our 
neighbours, and instead of exporting the skins, 
with due care we might send abroad tenfold the 
quantity of gloves we do both to Europe and the 
Wtst Indies. We may say the same of our 
shoes, boots, and buckskiii breeches, all which we 
make to great perfection, and yet have little be- 
nefit from them^ but what we get at home, 
though beyond question by due management 
and industry, we might make every one of thesd 
turn to good account to the nation. 

The next article I shall mention is that of flow-" 
cred carpets, ivhich we have of late attempted 
' and carried to an unexpected height already ; 
and really if we go on to %iprove and cultivate 
them as we have done, it is to be hoped ouf 
-fieighbours in Great Britain will cover their 
floors with them, as commonly as they do their 
beds with Irish linen, and thereby keep our woal 
■from the looms of Holland and France, for our 
own workmen here. 

Paper is another manufacture that we might 
jpasrly nurse up here, not only to the saving us 
several thousand pounds every year, which we 
•end to Holland for it, but if our merchants 
would heartily engage in it, we ilnight make 
enough of it for the market in England. There 
is a prodigious quantity imported there, both 
from Holland iand Italy, which we might beyery 
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welcome to come iii for a share of, if we did not 
carry it on with such narrow futids, and weak • 
httnde as we do. But as our parliament has lately 
generously assisted Mr. Slator in the infancy of 
this manufacture here, it is to be hoped he will 
deserve further encouragement hereafter, by mak- 
ing greater improvements than ever. In the 
mean time, as our booksellers and stationers .are 
now furnished with Irish paper, it is to be hoped 
all our gentlemen as well as our clerks and offices, 
will give their assistance to this useful undertak- 
ing> by calling for and using no other. 

.Our earthen ware is another article, which 
costs the natian near 5000L per ann. and which 
we have several times made very promising at* . 
tempts in, both at Aiklow, and near Dublin, &e. 
but alas ! for want of encouragement from the 
public, and those premiums which are employed 
by all wise states, to nurse up their infant manu- 
factures, they have not had the success they de- 
served, at the same time it is most certain that a 
small annilal allowance, would have secured the 
flourishing and estahliishment of that* busine^^ 
^among us, with which trifling expence for a few 
years we had saved the nation 50001. per ann* 
for ever, and enabled her in time to have exported 
a good quantity to our neighbours. This manu- 
facture has<>f late been set up agaii^ here, and as . 
every Irishman is in.honour and interest obliged 
to support it, it is to be hoped it will be able to 
stand its ground, and, in time, deserve the en- 
couragement and assistance of our legislature. 

Fine threads, lace, and cambrics ai^ manufac- 
tures which cost us great sums every year to 
foreigners, and which, if proper funds could be 
assigned them, we might improve, and work 
ei^ough of, to send abroad to our great advantage. 
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But the truth is, the miserable pifctance allowed 
our trustees, as we formerly observed, is so dift- 
proportioned to any extensive design of this na- 
ture, that uutil that is enlarged, we must be coa- 
tenr, as the proverb says, ** to creep where we 
cannot go,*' to the infinite loss of the kiogdoss. 
Had they assignments equal to tlie provi&c^ tbej 
have undertaken, and die cafe and honesty widh 
which they have managed it, we might hope Ibr 
their bringing over the bestariisti iroin HoUand 
and Flanders, and making vast improvements in 
these and many other things ; but, in the mean 
time, in this pinching winter of our trade, for 
want of a little honey to feed the hive, thou*^ 
sands of our industrious bees ire starved, who 
would otherwijse make us large returns for otf 
bounty. 

Our mines are another great improvement^ 
which we also neglect for want of proper laws 
and encouragements to work them, and which 
our merchants might manage to the great ad- 
vancement of ou;* trade, if our le^lature would 
aiisist them in it ; and, indeied, their assistance is 
not only necessary for enabling and encouraging 
us to open and wbrk up such mines as shall here« 
after be discovered^ but also to oblige those to 
work them, or forfeit their bargains, who have 
already taken leases of many of our mines, and 
for their own ends and designs pay a dead tent 
for them, to keep them useless to us, thoui^h not 
to themselves and their private interest. This is 
all I shall say on this particular affair, and as ta 
our mines in general, Mr. Dobbs has spoke so 
well and so fuljy on the subject, that I shall con- 
tent myself with just hinting it to the reader, 
add only touch on one branch of them, our 
collieries, « 
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. If the ;geiieroua iiamt^ice» which the parlia- 
ment hath giveo Mr« Boyd for the making aa- 
IiaritKHii to n/^rve the collier$ of Ballycastle, has 
the designed effect, a$ I liope it wiil^ and the 
OMial ftom Lough Neagh to Newry be once 
liobbedf ^fi^c shall probably fii^ e^tris^ordinary 
ailvmatli^es from them* But we should not con-* 
teftt ourselves with the benefit of bringing our 
awn coal^ to Publin, but our merchants might 
^aaily, and with good profit^ raise a fund there 
for laying in a great stuck of them> wl)en they 
are cheap, to furnish the poor with at a low rate^ 
and iiii ^mall quantities, in winter, allowing none 
a^ove one barrel at a time. This would be of 
great service to enable the manufacturers to work 
cheap, and prevent those extortions tliey used to 
groan under on this account. We have some rea- 
son to hope, that the coal frOm the pits, not many 
miles from the river Banow, might, with some 
moderate expence be carried down that river to 
"Waterford, and come very cheap to Dublin ; and 
in sijhch case we might in time, not only furnish 
ourselves with our own coals, but even export 
them to Holland ac high prices, especially when 
thf ir turf fails them, as it must in some years* But, 
at lei^st, we may have Irish, 'and by that means, 
English coals (if we want them) also, so reason- 
able, that we may certainly sec up salt-pans ^ud 
works at much lower charges than we formerly 
could, and lessen the prodigious sums we pay for 
that commodity every year. )Ve may make the 
9l^me use of the low rates of our coals in setting, 
up glass-houses, and thereby sink that large 
branch of our importations ibr bottles, drinking 
glasses, phials, &c. immediately, and fur window, 
coach, and looking glasses also in f>rocess of time^ 
not only for our own consumptio«, but, possibly. 
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for our neighbours. It is therefore highly in* 
cumbent on us to push forward the perfection of 
the canal of Lough Neagh, and the harbour of 
Bally castle^ as two designs of the greatest impor- 
tance to this kingdom, and which, under due 
management, and the generous assistance of the 
parliament, may be of the highest advantage to 
our trade and manufactures of all kinds, as some 
of them cannot be carried on without great plenty 
of firing, and all of them will be helped by cheap, 
and especially, Irish firing, wrought and navi* 
gated by ourselves. 

1 might go on to obser\^e, that our merchants 
would make a considerable article in our exports, 
if more care was taken, and encouragement given 
to several branches of our manufactures in ireiiy 
brass, and copper, and to exporting hats, and 
also to our rape<-miUs and oil, and the shipping 
off soap, candled, and, above all, our grain ; if 
once we were so happy as to see granaries esta- 
blished among us, and our tillage improved, in 
such a manner, as to enable us to feed our poor 
at a reasonable price, which might encourage 
the plough, and sell to our neighbours, when an 
high market (as we formerly obseived) invited 
the carriage. But I have spoke enough on most 
of these things, and I will not over- load the sub- 
ject, and so let us pass on to consider how our 
merchants and dealers of all kinds may beena* 
bled- to enliven our inland commerce. And the 
main engine that can be empToyed to this end, is, 
by the assistance of the legislature, to obtain 
more effectual laws and hdps for opening canals, 
in fit situations, for the chfeaperj conveyance of all 
t;in(ls of wares to the best markets, which may 
^o us more service than the great canal of the 
sea, which hitherto^ as it has been man^aged, bas 
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done us almost as much harm as good. If wi 
would tnakeouf rivcris navigable, and open great' 
cuts' through many of our vast bogs; we might 
join the most distant parts of the kingdom, and 
bring the produce of their fields or theif Fooms 
to our. best towns and sea- ports. This would- 
spread industry through every corner, beget' 
business, • ^nd - enliven trade in every remoter 
village of our provinces, and by circulating our 
coin, make it as useful as; if it were actually 
encreased T3y this domestic traffic. As carriage 
is the great and mighty clog to trade in many' 
of our counties, this would reduce the high 
price of transporting our goods from one part of 
the country to the other ; and, until this is done, 
we must be content to see our lands lie untilled, 
for want of roads and rivers to carry out our 
grain, and our best soils neglected, orjust grazed 
with cattle, that require no carriage, bnftcango 
with their own beef and tallow to the market. 

We should therefore highly encourage every 
feasible undertaking to make the great lakes and 
rivers of Ireland navigable, and thereby useful to 
our country, which, otherwise, they water in vain. 
We should begin with those attempts which are 
of most use, and have the least difficulty in them, 
and such, especially, which lead to our largest 
towns and sea-ports of greatest trade as Dublin; 
Coilc, Wexford, Waterford, Limerick, Belfast; 
•and Drogheda. This would lake off the huge 
expence of our miserable land carriage by wheel 
cars, and save us above 501. or 60l. per cent, and; 
at the same time, it might be accomplished by a 
light, imperceptible expence, and even at a lower 
rate than we pay yearly for our cars and garrons 
for trailing our goods from town to town, which 
has been computed to 200,0001. per ann; Every 
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one kno«;8 that the deanicss of carriage is amaio 
draw-back to all commerce ; and we see ihe good 
effects the saving of this by. numbers of canals in 
France and Holland has produced as to their 
trade, bow much it and their wealth have been 
ndvahced bjr it, and their townSi land, and people 
improved. We have already observed that the 
canal to Newry deserves the highest care, in the 
first place, of our parliament .and people to watch 
over it, and whatever may retard it; but, cer- 
tainly, that of the Lifiey to Dublin has the next. 
claim to their attention, as it would contribute 
effectually to the supplying that huge market with 
necessary provisions, and might also saye great 
sums to us, by furnishing the city both with Kil- 
kenny coaJ and turf from the vast bog of Allen : 
and, indeed^ as that bog runs from within half a 
mile of the Lii9fey, near Landin*s-town, in the 
county of Kildare, to the very banks of the Shan- 
non, through that vast flat ol' ground^ which at 
present is useless and lost; and, as by cutting one 
large canal through it, we might join those two 
rivers; and, as the ingenious Mr. Brown observes, 
with the help of two or three locks, at a small ex- 
pence, make one of the noblest inland navigations 
in Europe* and also drain and recover all that 
unprofitable ground, it is to be hoped no former 
miscarriages of this kind will hinder its being one 
day brought into execution. The navigation of 
the Shannon, if it were once vigorously and effec- 
tually carried on, and the cutting a canal from 
Lough Erne to the sea-port of Ballysliannou» 
would be two undertakings of vast advantage to 
our inland commerce; and, indeed, the last 
would be so feasible, and have such effects on 
that part of the kingdpm, that it cannot long be 
overlooked. There are in the provinces of Mun- 
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ster and Ckmrniu^t many opportunities lost tf 
this kind for imptxwing our inland commerce, 
which the wisdom of. our legislature may one 
day remedy. But we etaall not insist on this 
tkiatter at present, but proceed to two other me- 
thods "which our legislature might assist our mer- 
chants in; to the increase of the inland trs^de, 
though they are very much inferior to that we 
have just mientioned. 

The first is, the increasing the number ahd 
extent of our turnpike roads in every part of the 
kingdom that wants them, and is able and wil- 
ling to besu: their ekpence. I need not dwell on 
so evident a thing as the use they are of to trad^ 
and how much they contribute to make our 
coin circulate in the extremities of the nation, 
where it is used to stagnate whenever it was ca^?- 
ried thither ; but I hope, as every one is con- 
vinced of the service they do us, where they are 
made jso, no one will oppose their being settled 
where they are not yet established. 

The other method I would mention relates to 
our post oi&ces, which, in two particulars might 
contribute much to the service of our inland 
commerce. The first is, to dblige our posts^ by 
law, to come in and go out as nearly as pos- 
sible (storms, floods, and other accidents ex- 
cepted) at certain hours. It is true, such hours 
are appointed by the post-master general ; yet, 
in winter time especially, through the careless- 
ness of the post- masters, the idleness of the post- 
boys, bad horses, and sometimes ev^n the want 
of horses^ it is strange how like drunkards they 
turn day into night, and night into day ^ by this 
means much time is lost, and business miscar- 
ries, or the notice from our correspondent comes 
too late to be observed ; and as not only trade^ 
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. but the life a;nd fortune of thousands among m 
sometimes may depend on such moments, it 
would do well to fix the hours by law, with a 
penalty on each post-master of 5s, before any 
two justices, and whipping the boy if he falls 
short by two hours of his time, without shew- 
ing good cause. The other particular relates to 
the hardship which much the larger part of the 
kinpfdom lies under, in having but two post-days 
in tjie week, by which means business and trade 
is greatly retarded, to the great damage of the 
nation, and the discouragement of merchants, 
and, consequently, his majesty's revenue. If 
the post office can bear the expence, they 
should be obliged to send posts thrice a week to 
all the kingdom, and if they cannot, they should 
be enabled to do it ; or at worst, a third penny 
more on every letter would fully answer the ad- 
ditional trouble, ^nd the advantage from it would 
be a thousand tbld greater to our people. 

And thus I shall dismiss this subject, ^aud let 
us now goon in the last place to consider our- 
selves in another circumstance of life, oftbeJast 
importance to our country, and in which many 
gentlemen of the best fortunes and understand^ 
ings in it are always concerned, and that is as 
members of parliament. * 

I am sensible there are an infinite number of 
things, which, though very proper to be brought 
under this article, are by no means fit for a pri- 
vate person to handle, and therefore I shall only 
venture to touch on si few particular points, where 
the trade and welfare of our country are imme- 
diately interested, and want the assistance of our 
legislators to promote them. 
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. And methinkis the first RESOLUtlON we^houli 
lay down as such is this, viz. 

We resohcy as members of parliaynent, that toe 
will promote such sumptuary laivs^ as will be 
most conducive to reform the manners of our 
people^ by fencing against luxury and vanity in 

. the better sarty and securing sobriety and fru^ 
gality in the bwer. 

I have already, on different occasions, observ- 
ed upon the excessive growth of luxury and va- 
nity among us; but as melancholy as the subject 
is, it is impossible to speak of Ireland and not 
return again and^ again to the same complaint. 
But once for aU, if some stop be riot put to it, 
or some change in our sentiments and manners 
be not brought about by the examples of the 
great, or proper laws and regulations to restrain 
our follies, our case is desperate, and we must 
be undone. . If nothing else will cure this mad- 
ness in our extravagancies of all kinds, our 
wretched comfort must be, that our poverty at 
last will be a sure remedy, and, in spite of the 
proverb, we may then begin to spare when we 
have little or nothing to spend. We may then 
fail into a regular economy, and a scorn of af- 
fected splendour and false pleasures, and grow 
more in love with a just simplicity of manners; 
and that contented retirement in onr own coun« 
try, which is the best foundation of public 
virtue, as well as private peace and happiness. 
We may then learn so much political arithmetio 
as to compute tlie difference between providing 
for the ease an,d support of ourselves^and children 

A A 
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^ by a frugal and wise management of our income, 
to the improvement of our own estates and for- 
tunes where we reside, and the spending the 
whole of our revenue, besides loading it ifrith 
debts, and servilely dangling after courts and 
imaginary posts and employments, which, when 
they are got by some lucky man, will be found 
to have cost him near twenty years purchase, 
(for which he might have bought as much good 
rent in land) and yet after all, must also be at- 
tended with many additional and unavoidable 
6xpences and fopperies^ in our way of living. 
A just way of thinking on these important points 
was, indeed, the great ornament and blessing of 
old times, less improved and refined, but quite 
undisturbed by the affections of modern pride 
at home, or rambling abroad after great men, or> 
sometimes, merely to bring home foreign luxury, 
fashions, and follies. 

I have formerly touched on the wasteful ex- 
cess of our tables and house-keeping, and there- 
fore I shall say nothing on it here, and shall, at 
present, only take notice of two other great ar- 
ticles which want most to be remedied, our itch 
for gaming, and our passion for 6ne, that is, 
foreign cloths. 

The first of these is grown so necessary to our 
entertainments, after an elegant dinner especially 
that, it is generally thought it is one of the best 
expedients some of our fine people have to ena- 
ble them to pay for it, and is frequently accom- 
panied with such cheating and sharping, such 
complaints and heart-burnings, and sometimes 
quarrels and duels about it, that honest people 
would be ashamed of it. It is a just obserra- 
tion, that gaming is only fit for those who have 
great fortunes, or those who have none, which 
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last one would suppose h the chief title we have 
to plead, in this country, for our universal and 
constant practice of it, among most of our pretty 
fellpws. But this .fashionable plague of good 
sense and good manners has spread in Eng-t 
land from the men to the fair sex, to tlie 
litter banishment of all economy and care of 
their families and children, and too often of 
their modesty, innocence, and honour. This, 
it is to be hoped, is never the case with us, 
and we should take care that it never shall; for it is 
certain, where women are fond of playing deep, 
it looks as if they were resolved to venture all ;. 
and it is terrible to think how far the estate or 
honour of a family may be endangered, where 
ill fortune and bold gamesters meet together as 
they often do. In such cases, the punishment 
they bring on themselves, by ruining their repu- 
tation, is worse than even that of Japan, where 
it is death by the law ; and yet, with all its ill 
consequences, the fashion in other countries goes 
on, though honour, health, good humour, and, 
what is dearer than them all, even their beauty 
is often ruined by their ill luck and ill hours. 
How far severe laws and heavy taxes might re- 
move this ruinous evil among our neighbours, or 
with us, if ever it visits us, 1 cannot say, but 
certainly we have enough of it already to make 
us resolve, where the husband wants inclination 
or authority to reform it, the laws should inter- 
pose, and if there must be gaming, they would do 
well to appoint the nation the box-keeper, and 
make our manufactures thrive by our foilies. 

The dress of most men among us is another 
article, the excess of which calls for regulation as 
much as the other, and makes one look with en- 
vy on the old antiquated statutes of England, 
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where the price and fineness of every oife*s habit 
was settled according to their condition in the 
world, under severe penalties. Of late days 
there is hardly an actor on the stage more dres- 
sed above his true fortune and nneans than many 
of our fine gentlemen, at least, are, and with this 
shocking difiTerence, that the actors generally 
play the parts of foreigners, and are dressed in 
our Irish manufactures; but our young beaux 
pretend to be natives of Ireland, and are tricked 
out in all the gaudy frippery of France, Italy, 
and every country that preys on our vitals 
and the bread of our manufacturing poor. 

The sums we lay out for such things with 
other nations are a vast drain upon us, and con- 
sume our substance beyond all belief or remedy^ 
and without some tax on these wasteful fashions, 
our poor must go naked in order to clothe us, 
and the good weavers in France, &c- But, as 
I have touched on this subject formerly, as to 
our ladies, I shall say the less on it now as to 
our men, and shall only remark, that all degrees 
and orders of people, among us, are quite undis- 
tinguished and confounded, by the universal li- 
cence which every one is allowed of dressing 
above his circumstances and fortune. This ends, 
sooner or later, in the ruin of an infinite num- 
ber of families, who are thus undone by their' 
.excess and extravagance; and, as this waste- 
ful expence is also generally spent in fo- 
I'eign manufactures, it is as hurtful to the na- 
tion too, and, on both accounts wants the 
same remedies, our fore-fathers applied to it, 
good, wholesome, sumptuary laws, 0«r young 
gentlemen are grown so immeasurably lavish in 
this matter, that not only their rings, their 
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waUrhes, their canes^ their swords^ nay, their . 
coaches, their saddles, and their horses, &;c. are 
never thought sufficiently fine, or fashionable, 
unless ihey sgnd abroad for them. They must 
have foreign velvets to complete their dress, and 
have so highly improved their taste for elegance 
herein, that, it is to be feared, in time they will 
not confine themselves only to silks for their 
waistcoats and linings, but they will generally 
use damasks and paduasoys for clothes instead 
of Irish broad cloths. Gold, and silver lace, and 
plate buttons are another kind of fashionable 
trumpery which our pretty fellows, and, espe- 
cially, our very pretty fellows, think they cannot 
in reason and conscience be denied. .Now, 
though we supposed them all wrought at home, 
which is by no means true, yet they are such a 
vast consumption of the little specie we have,' 
and productive of so many other extravagancies, 
that we may vienture to say, we had better be 
without them, if it could be done so as not to 
disgust geritlemen, who are equally the glory 
and ornament of their country. And yet, pos- 
sibly, we may hope to get this great point agreed 
to by them, for we see they are so good as to 
lay aside both that sort of finery and their be- 
loved fine lace ruffles, and cravats, too, (which 
are also so very expensive to us) i)oth in the case 
of public and private mourning; and, if the 
whole nation would go in mourning for their 
country for seven years, it would do us more 
good this way than all their detestable finery. 
But let us quit this painful subject and proceed 
to another reform, that is wanting in the man* 
ners of our people, and that is, sobriety and fru- 
gality in the lower sort of men. 

I have, in another place spoke enough on 
these points as to the rich, if there be any in this 
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unhappy, neglected country, who really deser?e 
that name, and therefore I shall confine my- 
self to those who are (and cannot po$>*ibly con- 
ceal that they are) poor. It is a melancholy 
reflection how much these nations, and especially 
Ireland, is over-run with that hideous vice, drunk- 
enness, though it is of so late a date in these 
parts of the world, that there was no statute to 
make it any ways punishable in England until 
queen Elizabeth's time. But though, at present, 
this vice is wove into the constitution of the 
state, and made necessary to our establishnient 
by mesms of the excise, yet the harm it does by 
debauching our people, and ruining whole fami- 
lies of our poor, and decreasing our manufactures 
in their goodness and quantity, is incredible. 
And how can it be otherwise, while the number 
of our ale-houses is so prodigious, kept by the 
idlest of the people, who hate labour and busi- 
ness, just to entertain those who .are as idle and 
lazy as themselves. It is here our manufac- 
turers, in spite of the proverb, often make two 
Sundays meet together, and, after swilling down 
the maintenance of their families, make them- 
selves unwilling, or unable, to return to their 
labour, and earn a little bread for their children. 
As these houses are allowed by law foe the ease 
and lodging of travellers, they should be very 
fineable if any one gets drunk in them ; and it^ 
along with this, drunkenness was made as pu- 
nishable as it was in Cromweirs sober days, we 
should see our manufactures, and those who 
work them, in a better state than they are. 
There. is therefore a necessity that some law be 
made to force our people to greater sobriety, 
thatithey may work to eat, and eat to work and 
feed their families, or otherwise we may shut 
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up shop, and bid good night to our manufac- 
tures,, it beting impossible they can thrive iand 
come to good markets abroad ; while our peo- 
ple spend so much, and work so little, and 
our rivals spend so little, and work so hard. 
If in tenderness to the excise we cannot 
reduce the incredible number of our ale- 
houses, we ought at least to raise the price 
of the hcence; and to regulate their con- 
duct, that they may not be the ruin of our poor 
tradesmen and servants, and the corrupters of 
our 'people's manners, and (as they generally are) 
the nest of thieves, and idlers^ and sharpers, and 
both as to those wito keep them, and those who 
frequent them, the refuge of ever}' rogue who has 
an aversion to ad labour and industry* 

Our taverns also want much to be reformed, 
and the more, as even our tradesmen (to say no- 
thing of others) if they get a little substance, arc 
Apt to shew they are got above ale-drinking, and 
have business enough to enable them to pay vint- 
ners for their wine, and thus increase their ex- 
pence, as their credit and dealing enlarge, and 
sometimes ^as it sinks, in order to forget or con- 
ceal it. It is common enough in all coun- 
tries, for men who are idle and rich, and incapa- 
ble of doing good to others or themselves, to 
run into these houses to waste their time, and 
their money, as well, and as fast as they can; 
but it is peculiar to Ireland, that even men of 
business and trade affect to run into these dc- 
sti'uctive extravaigancies, to the ruin of their sub- 
stance and credit as well as of our country. It 
would help to lessen this pernicious custom, if 
an heavy tax were laid on all wine taverns as 
our happier ancestors called them, and as this 
would make our people more frugal and sober^ 
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so It would lessen that deluge of French wine 
and brandy which has sunk our nation, and at 
once wasted our wealth and debauched our 
people. 

Let us add to all this, if it may be said with- 
out offence that the discipline of' our laws against 
whoredom and adultery, is not only extremely 
defective but very much related, through the 
frequency of the crime, and the difficulty that 
attends their putting them in execution. It is 
therefore highly requisite to enforce the laws in 
those points, by adding to them severe penalties 
and easier remedies, and especially to make the 
detection of houses of evil fame, and tHe punish« 
ment of the wretches, who consume and debauch 
ouf youth there, more easy to the magistrate, 
^nd more penal to the offender. The debauch- 
ing of young women and the maintenance of 
bastards, arc two things, which there is little or 
no provision made for by our present laws^ aad 
what an influence this has on the corrupting our 
morals, and peopling us with wretches abandoned 
by their parents, and left to starve in their infan- 
cy, or rob and steal if they grow up, will wdl 
deserve to be considered by those, whose province 
it is to deliver us from such destructive evils* 
But I will not enlarge too far on a subject so ge^ 
nerally overlooked, and neglected, and. shall 
therefore, proceed to lay down another ResglU* 
TION of great consequence to this kingdom; 
and that is,^ 

We resolve as members of Parliament, to remedy 
by all possible ways and means in ourpomer, 
that great obstruction to the prosperity of this 
nation, the zvant of hands* 
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It is a self evident truth that all kingdoms, ar^ 
more or less considerable in proportion to the 
numbers of their subjects, and though industry is 
a main point to encrease their value, yet where 
numerous bodies of men can be had, wise^ states 
will easily provide means dnd methods to secure 
their industry, and their being numerous is a 
mighty Iielp to it. We are very defective in 
both these particulars in Ireland, and it will want 
all our care to find out proper remedies for them. 
It is probable the race of men will last as long 
as the world itself will, but if some helps and 
encouragements be not given to our people, I 
will not maintain that this will hold true of Ire- 
land, for as things go on, it may become an un- 
cultivated desart in time, inhabited by nothing 
l>ut beasts, and savages. The increase of num- 
bers in kingdoms depends on manufactures en^ 
tirely, by which alone they can be provided with 
the necessaries of life; for what the earth pro- 
duces wi(;hout the improvement of manufacture, 
can only maintain such a limited number of men ^ 
and when that proportion is exceeded, by an en-, 
crease of their cnildreti, those children must starve 
when ^rown up, or' else find out manufactures at^ 
home, or go abroad, where they are, to gtt food 
and raiment by them. If therefore our small and 
few manufactures decline, as without better en- 
couragement they are like to do, our npmbers, 
thin peopled as we are, must sink with them, and 
leave us every day with fewer hands than ever. 
And we see in fact, this is so by the crowds that of 
Ia\e years, are gone off to our colonies abroad ; 
besides numbers that go in search of wages and 
labour to England: nor is this all the evil, for of 
the few hands we have, at least four-fifths are 
Papists, and this sad disproportion is likely every 

BE 
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day rather to enlarge than lessen, for as I haye 
formerly observed^ our Protestants do not marry 
youngi but they wait for a tolerable portion, and 
some settlement to live easy on; whereas, the 
Papists are careless as to wealth and portion, and 
will have wives, let them be maintained how they 
will. To this humour we owe three-fifths of our 
■ numbers, and the quick supplies of all our losses 
by famines, banishments, (I mean under Crom- 
well, and at the revolution) and rebellions, and as 
humours and customs influence nations as much 
as their laws, we must, in an age or two, be infi- 
nitely out- numbered, by the native Irish, if due 
care be not taken, to encourage Englishmen to 
transplant themselves hither, or to make our Irish 
perfect Eiiglishmen, in their manners, religion 
and language. Sir William Petty proposed, to 
prevent this disproportion, and all tuture rebellions 
from it, by a transplantation and exchange of 
natives between the two kingdoms, and so to have 
embodied us into one people by degrees, and had 
it been practised, or practicable, it had certainly 
produced great effects by this time, though pro- 
bably our acts against Popery, and the advantage 
apd prevalence of English customs, may do the 
work as well, and more easily now. In the mean- 
time, while our laws are operating slowly and 
fitirely on our opinions and manners, let us consi- 
der what are the most feasible methods we can 
make use of to encrease our numbers, and, let us 
then contrive how to employ them. 

And in the first place then as to our numbers, 
if would certainly encrease them if celibacy were 
discountenanced, and marriages were duly encou- 
raged, and whoredoms and adultery ais we ob- 
served already, severely and eXemplarily punish- 
ed hy our laws. We see the Switzers discourage 
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celibacy so much, that no batchelor is capable of 
any trust or employment among them ; and if 
among us none but married men were allowed to 
take a lease longer than seven years, or to be at 
age till five and twenty, with two or three other ^ 
such restrictions, it would produce great effects 
this way. There should be premiums also allowed 
to poor men, who have ten children alive, an«l but 
two hearths, or less, to be exempted on the jus- 
tices certificates from hearth-money, and all 
small tythes, and from being constables (and if 
desFred) church-wardens, sidesmen, jurymen, and 
such like privileges, and also to b^ free of any 
corporation where they chuse to reside. We see 
how much the Romans by the Lex Julia 8g Papid^ 
and the Jus trium Liberorum^ encour.^ged their 
people to marry, and at this day in Rome there i's - 
a law, which exempts all from such and su'ch 
taxes, who have (I think it is) ten living children, 
which privilege is written in gold letters over their 
<ioor for their honour, as I have been assured by 
eye-witnesses. If we had a law to allow benefit 
of clergy (where it is not allowed at present) to all 
who had seven or eight children living, except in 
very heinous cases, and to allowthem transporta* 
tion, I am persuaded it would have no ill conse* • 
quences, and might help to encrease our birihs. 
We see in France how much they are indebted 
for their numbers to the law, that allows no mar- 
ried man to be forced to list in the armies, by 
which means they marry very early and swarn^ 
with breeders, and I could easily name a law 
which with a privilege of like import, would pro? 
duce as early marriages here. 

And now I am upon thesubject of encreasing 
ourbirths, I will mention another particular which 
will conduce extremely to preserving their lives. 
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^ben they come into the world, and that is to ia7 
a tax on all hired nurses, of at least 21. per aon. 
unless oath be made by the mother, that she is 
bona ^fide.not capable of nursing her child herself. 
The incouveniencies of those hired nurses. are 
great and weighty; by their carelessness and 
want of natural affections aad due regard to the 
health of infants, it i^ too well known to all pa- 
rents how many are lost and distempered with 
coughs, 'decays and rickets, and worse diseases^ 
and often poisoned with bad milk, or maimed by 
falls and over- laid by heavy sleepers, or drunk- 
ards. Nor is this all, for if the child of the rich is 
so used, to lie sure the infant of the hired nurse 
comes off as ill, or worse if possible, and I believe 
J may say with. truth, one half of these unhappy 
creatures have their lives absolutely sacrificed to 
the wages and christening money of our fine gen- 
try, who are too nice and too tender to bear the 
fatigue of suckling tiieir young ones, and oftep 
fret and repine, that thty mu$t go through that <rf 
breeding and bearing them. By this means, we 
often ste two of those innocents pay the fine of 
their lives, to the unnatural pride of one mother» 
and the wicked avarice of the other. But there 
is a great inconvenience in this evil castom, 
which I never yet heard mentioned, and I believe 
is true, which is that supposing gentlemen's chil- 
dren do generally hve, yet certainly by not suck* 
Jing their own offspring, they breed double the 
jiumbers, which nature desigUjed theip, and how 
far this must weaken* their bodies as well as op- 
press their fortunes, and what is. still worse,, over- 
load the state ("to say nothing of the females) wil^ 
useless, id te loiterers, with beggftrs for ;^,gg|irly 
employments, with sneakers after great men, with 
^entlemeD's geniiemea^ with rakes and with 
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^barpers^ our people of fasliiol^ had need to con* 

.^^ider. , 

. But the rich and the fashionable ladies are no& 
the only persions guilty of this horrible practice^ 
,jfor the affectation runs through the middle sort 
of people, who love to copy after them in every 
^hing th^t qan hurt them. And this will be found 
particularly true in and near great towns and ci- 
ties, whf re the dearness of provisions, house-rent, 
£re ftnd all necessaries^ and the vicious manners 
and debauchery of the lower people, make the 
4iurse le^s willing or able to do her duty, and the 
pride and avarice of tlie parents make them wink 
^t all peglects; and mismanagentents, that deliver 
.ihem in a few months from the burthen of ano- 
ther mouth and body to feed, clotne and provide 
for. Though citizens are often great breeders, 
yet it will be found whenever it is examined that 
scarce one-third of their children survive this 
ipethod pf m?tnagement, and the general blame, 
with some truth, is thrown on ill nurses, though it 
ipig}it; with good justice, be as much imputed to 
the uonatMr^l neglects and waqt of affection in 
ibe parents, 

Cert^iply our laws are but too gentle to such 
purees, and why both they and the parents should 
ppt be acpoupt^ble to the magistrate for such terr 
rible . misconduct, as we often see in these ma^ 
tfixs^ I do not know ; for if parent^ had the power 
of disclaiming and repouncing their children, aa^ 
for sopie time, the ojd Romans had, or could put 
them to death, when they pleased, as the Japar 
nese m^y by layir, I do not see how some of theo^ 
(:opId bp Vjiore inhumanly used or worse treated| 
po^ not if ^ they were nursed by goats, as honest 
Montaigop tells us the peasants children in Franc^i 
ftep are, w^en their motheJTf die. 
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There is another article, which 1 am lonth C» 
add to this^ad account of tilings, because Iknow 
we are very seldom guilty of it, and that is the 
horrible practice of abortions. We see the fa- 
mous midwife who was put to death at Paris for 
this crime, confessed she had procured many hun- 
dreds to conceal unhappy intrigues, but as we, I ' 
thank God, are strangers to such wickedness, I 
shall only say, that by way of prevention, if our 
laws made such practices felony, our posterity 
will neither be the fewer, nor the worse of it. 

Before I quit this subject, I shall mention one 
particular more, which I am sure would prevenl 
, the loss of many infants, and that is, that some 
benevolent spirit, like Dr. Cheyoe, would oblige 
the world with plain rational directions for fa- 
milies in the country, how to manage children 
from the birth till they have past the most usual 
distempers, as teeth, rickets, srhall pox, mea- 
files, red gum, gripes, and all sach disorders. 
Such a work judiciously performed, would be a 
blessing in a literal sense of the words to cfail* 
dren yet unborn, and to all mankind who are in- 
terested in their preservation ; and if we consider 
how many children through the faults of their 
parents, have been lost, who might have been an 
ornament to the world, and an honour and de* 
ftnce to their country, we can never sufficiently 
wish for such a work, to wliich thousands in time 
to come, may owe their being. 

The next point I shall touch on, which may 
contribute to the encreasing our numbers relates 
to our army. By ordering the troops to be re- 
cruited in Great Britain, his Majesty has done a 
signal service to this kingdom, which has beeo 
terribly exhausted by sending the flower of our 
people, and out Protestant people too, into the 
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army, tQ the loss ofniany thousand heads and. 
families. It W€re to be wished however, that 
our horse and cjragoans were not allowed to en- 
list any of pur people no more than the foot, for 
they take off great numbers of our best bodied 
men, and we nave none to spare frpm our trades, , 
labour and husbandry. It M^ould also be a great 
help to us, if all soldiers, when njarri^d three 
years, and having children, were allowed to quit 
the army, if they pleased/and would give secu- 
rity to settle here; for this would improve our 
breed and numbers, and especially since the rea- 
sons on which such intermixtures were formerly 
prohibited, are now entirely ceased. 

As the confining debtors in prison deprives us., 
of maqy' hundreds of hands, we may very pro- 
perly aud here, that a law to prevent this entire-, 
ly, or only to allow it with certain restrictions 
and limitations, would greatly contribute to this 
good end, both by releasing crowds of miserable 
men now under confinement, and preventing a- 
much greater number from running abroad, to 
avoid the cruelties of a goal It is plain by our 
statutes, that anciently no imprisonment for 
debt was allowed, and to this day in some cpun- 
tries, where the liberties of the people are in other 
respects entirely destroyed, they are free from 
this bondage, and their goods are only in the 
power of their creditors. And if this was the 
course with us, especially in such cases, where. 
by unavoidable accidents, losses, &c. a debtor is. 
unable to satisfy his creditors, it would be moreV 
reasonable than imprisoning an unfortunate m^u. 
and beggaring his family, to gratify the cruelty 
of the creditors, who insist on what the law pro-^ 
fessedly abhors, the performing impossibilities^. 
la cases thus circumstanced^, the creditor should^ 
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at least be ' obliged to allow isomc poot pittance 
by the day to keep his prisoner from starving, 
and this wonld often prevent much misery on one 
side, and the guilt of malice, nay tometimes of 
muitler (for it deserves no other name) on the 
other. Where debts are small, the work-house 
and the labour of the debtor, would be a pro- 
perer method of paying the demand, than the 
lazy, languishing famine of a goal, which is of 
no use to the creditor, or any one else, but those 
vermin of the state, bailiffs, and seijeants, and 
the masters and turnkeys of the marshalsea, who 
thrive by extorting on the Wretched prisoners, 
and sucking out their very blood for meat, drink 
andiodging. 

Indeed, where the debt is large, and the pay- 
ment is fraudulently avoided, dufigeohs and 
chains, or being sold for slaves, is not too severe 
a punishment for So great a villainy, nor should 
any acts of grace be allowed to such, though 
they can hardly be too frequently extended to 
others, till our legislature think fit to take away 
entirely, or at least to limit arid qualify the im- 
prisonment of alt candid, but insolvent debtors. 

Whenever we are so happy as to see the one 
or the other determined by prop^ir laws here, it 
will not only restore many useful hands to our 
manufactuers, and prevent others from flying 
abroad for bread and liberty, as We hinted before, 
but what is of more importance,' it will encou- 
rajge thousands of foreigners, as well as English- 
men, and their families, to come over and settle 
with us to our great advantage. 

Another article I shall proposfe as conducive 
tdencreasing our hands, is laying a tax on all 
absentees whatever, and a double one oh all Po^- 
pish gentlemen, who desert their country. If 
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$ucj[i anact could be got (and if it were entireljr 
applied to tlie use of the army, . or the mere ser- 
vice and profit of the crown without any limita- 
tion, it probably may be got) it would have in- 
credible good eifects in Ireland, both as to out 
numbers and our business and employment for 
them. But at least we may hope that such a 
law may pass as to our Roman Catholics^ who 
above ajl men are inexcusable in living abroad, 
where their prejudices are encreased, their re- 
sentments sharpened, and their allegiance to the 
Pope and his bigotry absolutely confirmed . There 
are several things to be said on the subject of 
this last hint of disaffection, but as I hope in a 
few years they may be quite unnecessary, I shall 
gladly omit them, and pass to another useful e;^- 

Eedient for encreasing our numbers, and that is 
y encouraging expeditious methods of labour. 

This may seem at first sight, a sure way to 
make our people idle, but when it is well consi* 
dered, it will appear quite otherwise, because tht 
cheaper and the quicker we get our work done, 
the, more hands we have to spare to other work, 
and the more we are also enabled to undersell 
others. This is plain from the Dutch sawing 
mills, and our stocking frames, which though 
they forced away many hands to seek, other em- 
ployments, yet by doing as much work fdr a 
shilling, as could be done for ten before, their in- 
vention gave great advantage to the goods 
at the market, and made them come cheaper tp 
the buyer, and yet produced greater gain to the 
seller, and also saved so much clear labour^ in 
other things, of good hands to the nation. 

The inviting, encouraging and naturalizing all 
foreigners, and especially all Dutch and French 

cc 
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iftanufacturcrs, to corne and settle anjong us is 
another point, which would be of great advantage 
to us in this matter. The body of every foreigner 
that settles among us is not only so much clear 
iponey gained to the nation^ but we make a vast 
profit from his industry and labour> if he em- 
ploys himself in any useful business whatever > 
and above aU, if he be skilful in manufacture?, 
which we want, or want to have improved among 
us. ,We can hardly therefore be too bountiful in 
jassigning premiums, and allowing encourage* 
menis of all kinds, to invite such people to come 
pvertous. As Holland swarms with inhabitants, 
to that degree, that many of them actually live in 
covered' boats for want of houses, we might with 
ease make such laws, as would alluie many fa- 
milies to remove hither, ?md import with them 
^heir sobriety, industry, and frugal manners, , to 
improve our people, as well as our several trades 
and manufactures. We should also to this good 
end soften the present laws Concerning aliens and 
foreigners, and allow them to be members of Par- 
liament and magistrates, and neither confine 
them to six seTvants, nor tie them down, by our 
present oaths,,, to profess themselves Protestants i 
on the contrary, our kingdom should be as open, 
and give as good welcome to all strangers as ah 
inn, and they should be free from all taxes of 
what kind or nature soever, during their lives, if 
they set up any manufacture? which, (seven of the 
trustees of the Linen Board should under their 
hands and seals declare,) deserve such exemp- 
tion. These, or encouragements of this naturi^ 
would do wonders in a few years, and make us^ 
abound with auch peopfe, who are often uneasy 
at home, and' know not where to be secure of 
good usage among strangers, if they quit their 
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country; and .once they found a safe, friendhr 
^lace bf ' refuge here, We 'sh6uld have' thousWp 
tettl6 with us/ and bring triide land wealth with 
them. As the two last things encreased an^ 
flourished, our people would multiply much fasr-r 
er, as'^hey would be enabled to feed better and 
live Warmer, and marry the earlier, -When thfe 
means and Aiethods of maintaining a family were 
enlarged arid secured to them ; they would then 
TireecP the faster, .and live freer from diseases, or 
be enabled to get them cured without the help of 
hospitaR Thus we should soon have cmr coutij. 
try fully furnished with people, and our cities Itkfe 
Jiiv^s swarming with inhabitants, and let us novV 
^see how w6 could feed and employ them, and pre- 
vent their being drones and burdens to the puB- 
iic. ■ *'" 

'Let us to this great end lay down thi$ tisljAil 
Resolution, ks the best me^ns to secure sucH ^ 
blessing to us, viz, ' 

fVe resolve ds members of Parliament to provide 
and coTttrive all the best methods and tvaysii^e 
can for employing our people j, and encreasing 

' ikeir industry. 

It is Certain that the property of every nation 
depends as absolutely on the industry of its peo- 
ple, as the safety of a ship, on the diligence' aird 
labour of the^mariners who sail in her;anld 
therefore It is to the last degree incumbe^nt on ds 
to secure this great point, which we are gen^ral- 
'ly reckoned very defective in. It is computed 
that we have above 100,000 idle hands in Ireland, 
which at^e useless burthens to the earth- for waAt 
of proper care to employ them, and wliich riiight 
bring in a vait fund of Wealth to us by their la- 
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bour. We may boast of the goodness of ouf soil 
and climate, and the plenty we enjoy, but our 
people may starve in the midst of it, unless they 
be kept usefully busied. Natural wealth, as com, 
cattle, mines, wood, flax, wool, silk, &c. as it 
gives the inhabitants who possess it an easy plen- 
ty, so it makes them indolent, idle, vain and vo- 
luptuous; whereas artificial wealth, as the work- 
ing up and manufacturing the other to the height, 
begets industry, frugality, wisdom, diligence and 
skill. Indeed as our fuel and victuals, our lands, 
house-rent and taxes, are more favourable to trade 
by their cheapness, than any other nation, we 
may make a vast advantage thereof, if we are at 
the same time laborious and ipdustrious, for then 
we may undersell all the rest of the world. With- 
out this industry we shall turn our blessings into 
curses* and our advantages into misfortunes, for 
our plenty will prove but the mother of idle- 
ness; it being certain, that when bread is cheap, 
our people care less for work, and always insist 
on higher wages, when provisions are low. But 
in nations where the laws have iptrpduced an 
habitual course of industry the people work on, 
and pursue their business, whatever it is, regu- 
larly and constantly, without any regard to the 
market There every hand is kept busy, where- 
as with us great numbers are useless, or but half 
employed at most. Sir William Petty in his time 
computed our people were not a fifth part em- 
ployed, and even now notwithstanding we arc 
kept to]erably busy with our liuen in the nortlj, 
yet great numbers of the other provinces, and 
especially wo^nen and children, are quite idle. 

If, as I)r. Chamberlain computes the very 
children of Nqrwich from six to sixteen years 
do earn ISOOOI. per ann. more than they spend j 
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hatitls oAur Irish children who dd i;iothfng. • Iii 
tnahy parts of thfe kingdoin where ifrade an^ oui; 
XBianufactures have n<^i'yet reached, thfe natives 
have cotitractfed a sort of natural rndisposition to 
laboiir, and haVe an habitual sloths Which ndjliing 
c'ati remove but th^ severest laws. ' if Irfleness 
Vras made as p^nal &s feldhy, or at lei^st lis petty 
larceny, it would »ot be unequitable, especially 
in Ireland, where iidlefs Are the great nursery of 
felons, and like them live on the spoil of their in- 
dustrious neighbours, and above all, as the na- 
tibn suffers more by the numerous tribe of the 
olie sort, who will not work, than from the small 
nilh^ber of those who rob and steal. Some se* 
yere law of this kind might make a great reform 
In the listless, slotjiftil temper of many of the 
Xri^h, and let us uow see if there are not some 
J)articular bodies of men among us, who instead 
of beitig punished, are paid for their idleness, 
and thei^eJfore should be forced or encouraged to 
greater industry. And the first I shall mention 
are our soldiers, who in time of peace arc the 
mpst , useless members of the commonwealth, a:nd 
are so absolutely idle, that it is a punishable of* 
fence in their discipline, if any of them endea- 
vour to be useful to themselves or their fellow- 
subjects by their labour, while they have the ho- 
nour to wear the king's livery. At the same 
. time many of them have trades, and would glad- 
ly follow them, and therefore if they Were ena- 
■ bled by law, with proper limitations to work at 
their trade, at lc;ast so many days in the week, 
without suing for leave, or giving any fee or re- 
ward to their officer, it would enable them to 
^ live more at ease, and would no ways disqualify 
them for the business of a. soldier, and all their 
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tion. IF this were once rieguUted by law, .1 
cannot bi^t think it would be of great service to 
U3; for .the labour of so many thousaaid men, 
ev^ at, thirty shillings a year^ a piece, would 
come to near 20,OO0L per ann* to our country, 
which ivould tiiuSireceivj? more bipRQfit from their 
hands, tHau^ il hope, . vije ,shall ^yer have ocgpipn 
for, froin their swords; ,/ *. 

Our poprest sort pf attomle^, solicitors,' half- 
starved^ lawyers, ^pd\thelr qferks, are another Jazy 
set of fnen, jwhich taight be better employed in 
trade and ..tjll^e, than in. doing nothing or, do- 
ing, iniscluefiu their country, as pettyfoggers, 
barraters,' and fomenting .vexatious sdits, and 
ruining numbers of fainifi^s by making a trade 
.and a ^ort of the laws. If the numbers of law- 
yers, of all sorts were limited, as well as that of 
their cjerks, knd none buf men of ,probity and 
substance admitted as attornies, till after seven 
years apprenticeship, we should not only, have 
fewer of thcser gentlemen swarming lik^. locusts 
oyer the labours of our people, but we should also 
see very many of them enoployed as able farmers, 
and ijudustrLous tradesmen; or merchants,, to the 
advantagie of Ireland. . At present that worthy 
profession i$ so overstocked with practisers, that 
to prevent their starving one another, we should 
have a law, that in all suits, twenty counsellors 
and ten attornies should be feed of a side, though 
^the truth is we are runniipg as fast as we can of 
ourselves, into that .'good 'method' already, a 
grievance which calls, loudly for correction, as 
well as the abolishing the fees of many needless 
offices, reducing the length of our suits, the vast 
fees to counsel, the. dilatory and expensive forms 
and rules of the courtSjt and especially the Chan* 
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€*ry/.thc iiatrtlie/ (^ ^hort answert, billi 

o^fqvivor, postp6iim^'fef causes, rehearings, spc- 
cial pleadings, detnurrfers and exceptions, thd 
charge and delays of masters in Chancery, and 
the registers, tv^rft^ of' error,' fines and recoveries; 
axid i liumber of'b^her oppressive and expensive 
methods: Wer6 these burthens and obstructions 
to qui'clcand speedy justicfe removed, arid vexa- 
fious and litigious suits niade penal and fineable,' 
and\tehit is of tnain importance, if not only all 
Writs, &c.' were in th6 English tongue and the 
common legible band, but our laws all abridged, , 
like those of Denmark, into one volume, wc 
should both save hundreds of families from ruin, 
and gain a prodigious number of useful men, 
(who without such exorbitant methods, fees and 
xiianagement could never be maintained) to turn 
themselves to improving and enriching their coun- 
try, who are now taken op in impoverishing it, 
and feeding themselves as naturalists say came- 
lions do by catching flies with their tongues. 
And since I have touched on this matter I will 
add that if there was a sort of Cttstos Legum in 
each county, or an officer with a proper salary, 
and sworn to see the Laws duly put in execution 
iand under proper penalties, to sue offenders, it 
would probably greatly lessen that old complaint, 
that wc have the best laws, and the worst cxe*- 
cuted of all nations. There is another sort of 
gentlemen, who get very large wages for doing 
\txff little, and are entirely taken up in writing 
discharges and receiving of rents, I mean the 
agents of our estated Gentlemen, Tliese pen and 
ink men generally know the world and the busi- 
ness in it so thoroughly and manage it so welF, 
that it is a pity they have not been entrusted to 
direct some useful branch of it for tbe service df 
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their co^ntcyt as well a$ their employers- . If 
they were obliged by law under large penalties in 
order to qualify themselves as agents^ to keep 
onc| loom going for every 2001. per ann. they re- 
ceived of gentlemeti's rentals, and kept a regular 
manufacture on foot, in that proportion on every 
jestate under their direction, I conceive they 
would be large gainers by it themselves as well 
as their employers, and at the same time occa* 
sion the setting up many new manufactures^ 
where otherwise they would never have been 
thought on, and thereby greatly enlarge biir li- 
;ien business. This would force our absentees 
and our indolent gentlemen at home, who can 
mind no business, to do us some service, and at 
the same time this service would be managed 
and directed by a set of men as able and as well 
qualified to improve it remarkably, as could be 
found in the nation. As they might easily be 
jkied down to keep all their looms in one fixed 
place, and constantly employed, and all possible 
evasions prevented, it is to be hoped our legisla- 
ture may make use of this expedient, to prevail 
on our idle gentlemen at home, and oiir faithful 
envoys abroad, who keep agents to do us this 
good office, without interrupting their pleasures, 
or disturbing their heads with any business, that 
concerns either their country or themselves. 

Our Popish priests are another set of idle, crea- 
tures, who are paid for their sloth ; these bead 
bidders are a race of men who live, and will live 
among us, though they are dead in law ; and 
since as things are managed there can be no 
thought of getting rid of them with quiet and 
case^ I do not see any reason, why we may not 
tolerate all such by law, who would keep such a 
moderate proportion of looms going regularly 
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in one housei to be proved on oath at tbe seSf 
sioQs, and vouched by certificates from the parish 
fnioister, and one or two of the neighbouring jus- 
tices* This would be a means to bring our good 
cartholjps into measures for the service of oiir 
poor island, and make numbers of them set up 
looms, and manufactures, which otherwise they 
would have left to the management of heretics, 
as things of too much labour and trouble^ 

But further it would contribute greatly to em- 
ploy our poor, and encrease the industry of ou/ 
people, if every calkin in the country, was obliged 
by law to pay 2s.;6d. hearth-money^ who could 
not shew in its ganclen at least one quart<;r of a 
rood of .flax-seed growipg, and one good spin- 
ning-wheel in the house. As light as that. six- 
penny tax seen()St it would produce many buur 
dred morp^ wheels, and acres of flax in tbe king^ 
dom every ye^r, than there are now, aijid w^ould 
of consequence employ many thousand hands 
among our poor Irish natives, wlio at present are 
busted in little but gathering sticks, and cow- 
dung: for want of turf, and digging their wretched 
potatoes for wajat of bread. It might at flrst be 
accompanied witlxsome di&culoies, but if a few 
examples >vere made of those, who neglected to 
€pa>ply, and a year's warning givqn to all, before 
the act was brought into execution, I makq no 
doubt but with due regulations and. iiQprovew 
ments, this little tax might. produce great tbingf 
among us. 

Uiit, we must teturn to another set of men^ 
who are well pajd for doing little or nothing, a^d 
are therefore^ Ijke all other idlers a vast draw* 
hack totlic prosperity and industry of Ireland, I 
niean. our coast officers, guagers, hearthmoneyr 
4:61U:cior$^ tide^waiti^r^; supernumeraries, surveyr 
DD 
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ors, and I know not how many more, amon^ 
ivhom i^e may justly place our barrack*masters, 
all which classes of men^ have large salaries and 
little employment. If every one of these was by 
law obliged to have a wife and an house (for 
numbers of them affect to be lodgers and live 
unmarried) and were to keep a loom, and a 
weaver still at work, or to forfeit their place or 
half their salary, it would be some atonement 
for the listless, useless way of life they lead, ex« 
cept the few days, and the few hours on those 
days, which they give to the business of their of- 
fices. This would prckiuce more breeders and 
houses among us, and would occasion- the inak* 
ing several hundreds of looms, and employing 
as many thousand hands, whicbotherwise had 
never been set on work in this nation of idlers> 
There might be such a number of scores of linen 
settled by law to be wrought by all such looms, 
with proper vouchers, and on failure, such a pro- 
portion of their salaries to be saved to the nation, 
and paid to the trustees of the linen-])oard, to 
help our manufactures. Whether this law might 
be extended higher, or carried further, and whe- 
ther at least inn-keepers, dancing-niasters, fidlers, 
musicians of all kinds, players, and keepers of 
ta\*ern3 and ale-houses might not also be included 
in it the legislature are the best judges^ but cer- 
tainlv in a country where the people are naturally 
iodolenc and slothful, we need not give wages^ 
at least, for doing nothing, when so many maki} 
it their choice, and we might very reasonably 
article, that they should labour by proxy or bt 
paid by halves. ^ Every collector shouki be rm- 
powered by law to take affidavits from all his 
inferior officers, of their keepiqg, and actual 
employing such boms m their houses, and ta 
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makf oath to oar commissioners^ on passing his 
]9i7COiints that he had done so, aad return their 
affidavits^ a&d a list of all those who had failed in 
complying with the several conditions required. 
by the act, that their salaries may be stopped for 
the linen board. 

Another most important method by which we 
might employ our people, and encrease their im 
dustry, if encoiiraged sufUcientty by the Legisla^ 
ture is our fisheries* 

Mr. Dobbs ha^ writ so well and so fully on 

tills matter, that I cannot but recommend his 

essay on our trade, and this branch of it in paf'p 

tieular, to the perusal of every Irish genllemad.. 

But besides, this, I have read and oonsidered^ 

many tracts, that seem to be written with great 

truth and judgment on this subject, and they give 

such large accounts of the gain the Dutch make 

by it, that it is amaairig we should not long since 

have fallen into it, and endeavoure4 to share it: 

with them* But I have read a prociamation of 

the States«General prohibition the exportation 

of staves for herring barrels, and fishingrnets ta 

ibreigners under great penalties, in which they 

call that branch of their fishery, their chiefest 

trade and principal goldrminp, which is the 

greatest confirmation of all the advantages, 

which those authors assign to it, though many 

of them seem to have writ with a secret envy to 

the Dutch gain by commerce. I shall only ob« 

serve, how greatly we, as well as Great Britain 

have neglected it, how useful it might be to us, 

and consequently how necessary it is that we 

should encourage it 

Even as early as Harry the Vllth's time, that 
wise king endeavoured in vain to put his subjects 
«pon this useful trade by writing to his seaport 
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tovi'tis, and offeting to tend thembirge sutna 
to begin it. It is true trade was then almost in 
Us infaDcy, but wheti it rose and flouriahediia tbe 
following reigns^ the English i^ere fender. of l^e 
swi^ets and ease of those branches^ of trade, which 
had less of toil and hazard ; and since the revolu- 
tion we haye! been.so linked to tbe Qotch.by 
mutual intereBts^. that England did not care to 
interfere in this favourite branch of their tralfic; 
and yet as tbe great struggle fortlie masterfin 
trade, will probably one day come -to be decided 
by the strongest fleet ^t sea; and as their fishems 
are the great nurseries of their seamen, trade 
and strength, there. could not possibly be a more 
effectual method taken by England, to weaken 
those rivals of 'the ocean, whenever we must 
meet as enemies,, tlian by discouraging their 
fisheries, and . encouraging those of our owji 
subjects, which, alone roulddestroy their naval 
strength^ and vanquish them almost without 
striking abk>w. . ;They employ every year *00 
busses from 30Uo 50 ton in the herring fishery, 
each of which» besides her I6.seanr>en'€mpbys 
SO trades to fit .her out, and two ships^ane to carry 
off lier 6sh early to market, and another toisupply 
her with casks,(Salt, nets, &c. And also occa- 
sions an immense trado for > building, victiiaHsng^ 
and furnishing her fm* tho- sea, and moreover 
gives employment, to. a number lof hands: on 
shore; so that if once- they) wdrc^obstriicted in 
this vital part df their .commerce, the- cense* 
quences must be fatal to them, and of mighty 
advantage to us, if we could succ^d in their place, 
or even lessen their gain, by shanng.it with them. 
.This it is certain we t may in time easily; do, for 
oor wages and victualling are cheaper, onr har- 
j}ours are nearer to us to shelter .our shipa^ and 
refresh our people, and supply all our wants> and 
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&fkh Yihm ^hey . aie ta^ken. Thiis also, gives us a 
dQul>)eiadvant«ige, which they can never have, 
both <>(:t|iaJciQg red .herring, which cannot be in . 
p^rrfectioii unles ithey arc directly; carried pn 
sbore wh^n taken, and of our sending our ii,sh 
l%^g: hefur^ theoi to market ii> the Bi^ltlc^ and 
the Stiieigbt!^ ; wihereasthey are obliged by; their 
\if^s to isail , fir^t to Ijloll^ndi and Repack tl^ir 
);^iOTgs. before they export them^ As this trade 
isleft ei\tire;ly open to U8> andis sD,ca.nvenije&t 
t^ps, thatthc/gsh Cproe to our very doors t^ be 
tak^Q»' i>ow fajujty and negligent must Me have 
bee^, in.ov^rlpoJ^JQg it so^lpog, which might 
bave enri^bed the nation, and employed our 
poo^y and given so comfortable a subsiistence to 
SO mftnyjcjitfei^nr trades i since even women and 
children^ nay the: lame and the blind, if they 
b^vehands^ might get. bread by it, as spinners, 
flor4^waine.r$, ,aod i^^t-makers, .&c. throughout 
ibe.year, I. f^njcy if we get sufficient coals of 
fyiurQwn, we sh^llsave even the expence of salt 
tp cure our. fish, which they must transport from 
iFrapce{at.a,d64r:price, and though our want of 
tl^ir exp^ri^nce,.and skill, may make our first 
^ttf^mi^t^.tb^/s way, more liable to expen.ce and 
ii^ftrdt yet tim^ and application will soon rpake 
u^. piasters of this gainful business, and put u9 
O)ore on a level with them. Mr. ^orrish ob- 
^rves^;in bis , fiatayia lllustrata th^t their pre* 
tended Secret of the manner of salting their her- 
Tii»gs is a mere chimera, the whole ^rt consisting 
^in ifin extreme neatness in the materials they usCf 
and iu curing the herrings as soon as they are 
t£|k^o, and, as it were kilUug them with the very 
saU with which they are pickled, before the 
air and sun have made any impresssion on them. 
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BesM^; we may not only procorelrom Hdlaqd, 
all tl)e placarts relating to their curing and ina« 
nagement to direct us, but we may hire a com- 
petent number of skilful hand« from thence to 
instruct us in the art, if we have spirit enough 
to encourage them and ourselves to undertake 
It, As to cod, and ling, and the white fishing, 
which succeed that of the herringi and between 
them take up the whole of the year, it is certain 
there is no mystery in curing and salting them^ 
and we can have no hazard of wcceeding in it, 
as it is so easy and practfcablci and that the 
Dogger-bank lies so convenient to us, as well as 
abundance of banks (where they swarm) upon 
our own coasts ; we may^say the same as to oar 
pilchards, which, as well as our herrings, Sir 
William Monson says, aire the best in the world. 
This trade, before the revolution, we had a par^ 
ticular company engaged in, (as Sir William 
Petty tells us) with great success in the west, 
though we huve shamefully laid it aside ever 
since. However, as Lieutenant Chaplain. has 
lately undertaken the \vbale fishing on our 
northern coast and our parliament hath resolved 
to encourage that and all oui* pther fisheries, 
it is to be hoped we shall see them flourish, at 
least proportionably to the warmth and zeal they 
espouse them with* And, indeed, als they mav 
prove in Sir William Temple's words, as rich 
a mine to us under water, as any we have 
tinder ground, (unless we will excuse our 
laziness in not taking them, as Busquebius • 
^ays the Turks did theirs to him, vi;8. because 
they run away when they went to' catch tliem) 
I cannot see what can prevent our succeeding 
in ji design, wbichj with due care will not leave 

• Epkt. 1. p. 99. 
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us a beggar dr an idle band in tbe kingdontj 
If four provincial companies were estabished, 
as Sir William Temple proposes, with a presi- 
dent and council elected by the subscribers, 
and eacouraged by law with large privileges and 
immunities to all the members ; or, if an act past 
(as he speaks) that none should be capable of 
being either chose into a parliament, or the com* 
mission .of the peace, who had not sucli a pro- 
portioned stock there, it might greatly further 
this useful undertaking. And, indeed, the 
bringing our fisheries of all kinds to perfection, 
wpuld be of such ia6nite consequence to the 
wealth and trade of Ireland, and would raise 
such a spirit of industry in our people, and invite 
so many thousands of families to settle with us, - 
that we should leave no stone unturned, nor 
expence spared to nurse it up, and bring it 
through the dangers and accident^ it must meet 
with in its infancy, to its full growth and strength. 
Possibly, it may be worth our while to oblige 
every nobleman, knight, esquire, and clergyman, 
to form a fund for this trade (and all to have 
equal profit) to put such a share proportioned 
to bis iucome (suppose 1/. per cent.) as well as 
every person in office or pension of any kind ; 
and why our wine merchants, who ruin us with 
their destructive trade, should not be obliged to 
keep so many busses among them, or to pay very 
largely per head to the support of this beneficial 
one, I cannot see^ unless we had rather favour 
those who undo us, than those who would re- 
trieve and support us. It is certain as service«« 
able as our fisheries unquestionably would b^ 
they can never be carried on for some years 
but with loss, unless we give great encourage- 
ment to all who undertake tbem, because w$ 
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want both skill and experience as wefl as thonejr 
ami industr)'. We must therefore shew it the 
highest favour, and give it the largest assistance 
we possihly can, or it will never succeed, or, at 
least, not under a longer course of time than 
our affairs can want it. If we should next ses- 
sions allow double, or even treble the premiums 
that are now assigned to it, we should probably 
accomplish the work three times the sooner, and 
have ten fold the profit from it, that we can now 
expect, and certainly in our lanquishing condi- 
jtion we shduld never think that we can purchase 
life and health too dear. 

There is another niethod, which, though of 
smaller consequence, would, if duly regulated, 
be of singular use to assist our poorer sort of 
tradesmen, and quicken their industry, and that 
is, by establishing Lombard-houses. 

This is a method that has been long prac* 
tised with wonderful success in several of the 
best cities in Italy and Germany, where it had 
made some amends, by the industry it has pro** 
duced, for the lazy indolence of their abbies and 
monasteries. But the Dutch, who excel all the 
world in the economy of trade, and the employing 
their poor, have made such use of theise Lom- 
bards, that they have not left a beggar in their 
country by the assistance they have afforded 
them. It were to be wished that in this king- 
dom (where, I may almost say, we have very 
few that are not beggars) we would try if the 
same remedy would, in time, have the same 
effect, by supplying our needy artificers with 
money on pawns at easier terms than they can 
get it now. The diflSculties they meet wah, at 
present, to procure it, are a great drawback on 
their labour ; for, if they buy goods ou trust, oi 
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borrow ready cashjfrpm insurers, they pay soch 
excessive rates for tbem, that they can hardly 
support themselves inuler such extortion with 
all their iridustry. There is such ^scarcity of mo- 
riey, that all trade and business, especially iu the 
lower sort, frequently stagnates; the.einployer 
. is afraid to hire journeymen, when he is pinched 
to provide their wages, or if he does, it is at 
' siuch poor rates that they can hardly live by 
them. This produces beggars and bankrupts, 
and often, to delay ruin, frauds, and cheats in 
the manufacture which they Avork up in haste 
to answer their contracts with extgrtioners and 
.oppressors. Whereas, if money were plentier, 
and to be had on easier terms, men would natu- 
rally be more industrious; for lazy as some of 
our people are, few of them would beg and 
live miserably, who could, by working, support 
themselves comfortably, as all might do,/ if trade 
'wer^ once quickened by an increase, of our cash, 
or,' which is much the same thinj^, by a brisker 
circulation of it, and an easier way of procuring 
it. Thi* would be most efFectijially done if once 
Xombard-Kouses were established by law in all 
our great towns, where the magistrates mi^ht 
lend money, on pledges, at such reasonable m- 
terest as the legislature shall direct, Mr, Bin- 
don, in his excellent essay on this subject (.which 
well deserves to be read and considered) pro- 
poses, that they should lend all sums of lol, or 
less, at 4d. per, pound, the calendar month, all 
above lOl. and not exceeding SQL at 3d. and all 
above 201. arid not exceeding 401. at 2d. All 
sums to be lent for avear (but. payable when the 
borroAver pleases) and, on fajilure, the pledge to 
be 3old by. cant,, and the ^^surplus, deducting 
. ' 'e E ' ' 



chargp^ rcturniblc to the o^tiei^, i^he ^feiSriat^di 

It in tirti^, or else to go (as aU the pVofi't^ of ific 

foundation do) to tKe helpleSi p66)r. PoikMbUr 

n liiiglit be said, thit the proposed intertest u 

too high* and ilso that 201 is a ^uifficieht suin 

for Lombards to lend, bat sucfe libjectforts Wfll 

have little weight with those who ctoinJ5?deir tlie 

excessive inVerest dfaily paid by Aeedy pfersO^s 

io pawn-lVroIcers and usurers, afad the lar^ge Suiris 

'they lend out tins vvay, sjife 'fHorh all the en- 

Mjuiries of tWeJaW, atid the' arts bf tHe WolrmeT$. 

And, certainly, so many poo'4 cbnifeqticffiijes krc 

'to be Imped' for' from siich a IkW, 2tnd 'So fe^ 

'liiid • dikes ckn 'po'ssibly be feate*d frp'm ft^ th^t 

; till we can fedma^ny such '^iiiblie ^f)iVit^d 'tief- 

'sohs as. th^ Dean bf^St. Patridk's *tio leM 'iJdii- 

sTderable sutns^ ?n this char?tabte v^ajr, it ttfe 

common interest, to the pqdr, it ^\i'6Vi;\(l bfe Very 

Uesirabl^^ that We Wete allowed tO/tfy the e!f^^^ 

it \vbtild h^ve on. bar people a^id t^Sae iftfr d'fc\v 

years iat least. ' *^, . 

A'ndtlier pirt?ciilar I itiM itip)i\6n kk MSttHl to 
'^n^ake our pe6jl)te tiiore i'nduktfi'oUk'is, by'6nco6*- 
riigtbg' by .proper piietnluftis ^tlicise poUtet 'a^S, 
VKich are iti a m'anner sti*atigers to ou'r cotiutiy, 
I riieati/^dutpture, p^^ aiid architecture. 

^Htre i^re. patiohs in £ufopev a gf6at part 6'f 
w^T)Ose wealth consists in the via'st ti^isui^is left 
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pXdy 'aird en rich our pebble | By |th^ixi,; fas '^^^ 
toth i^t on tiiell' indu^try^ itefifbVfe pltrHasti?,' 
aVili ^adcif n ow cbutitry. fiWn'M 
Vvhere riatrot/s cultiv'at^ it, giye^ 'bti^ib^^^^ 
siirprizing nuitiBer of ti-'arfes ; and'ft islmptJsSibic 
ao many of our nobility and gentry could be so 
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meanlv lodged as they are. if we had Pot so few 
architects ih .Irerand,* i^hB^are bSpT^ble'bf direct- '' 
iri^ w i^s^lstitig theniirf'theif-bufwrn^^^ It is fo^ ' 
W^rit of goOjd Hoises of bur Q\i^n^at! hoViTe; that* 



ijld tibla^tiH^ . i . . i^ 

c^dff' ^ fatnOi^'- atid inake our rlWes jd'di^bnuK to^ 
ourselves,' ahd^jiseM'tcj all' atound lis, ' It is/W 
[ilaj^h proof ffiit a bation flburislii^s,"aiV(l its' indvjs-' 
riy/^ifici^ea^ef ' jndeed, a '^i|(!^t <i^sfe ,c/f ^ It' 

too/^Wjien itjs bbrlcfiHj^s enlarge .ancn'iinpi^oye/4W^^^ 

c^\ , 

*nd' eVeti cities for the people werb fiiiished miU 
ftt^mense expence and' labour. So xVei^nd the 
rtfcfces and industry of the nation, a^id all the 
hariHIcr'aft arts, (and even sculptur^) flourished 
tJiere, and, indeed, ever will flourish in all king- 
aoms tHercby. And the same may l>e said of 

gaihtiug and sculpture, they would create in- 
nite business ior bur artists, and amusement 
Slid c^ehght for our gentry, if once they wefd 
caltiyated and' improved by due encouragement 
among ys; and, as they, have still been con- 
sideWd by all' civilized nations as tlie greatest 
elegancies a,ud '(^Vnaments of every country, si 
that litter neglect of tiiem, which prevails hi 
Ireland,' will ever lie a proof against us of .bar- 
barism' and pa^hic ignorance; until we shalqB 
It off. It i^s true, as one said pf jjreater trifles*, 
Poterftntis vwere sine illisj hut though ou'r 
country/ ^nd climate seems more cut out for 
labouV and toil/ a^d the industry of the ma* 
liuf^cturer aind husbandmen, than the plea- 
>ute and delight of tWe softer arts of the warxhier 
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aad more aelicate regiofas. on the. continent, yet 
certain it is^ wlien the necessities and convenien- 
cies of nature £^e. sufficiently provided for, the. 
arts or dpljght ^*nd Amusement will constantly 
cpme in, and ii*/sve do not bring them to us, we 
^yilj he apt to go abroad to them. ;Since.we 
inust have Inxur)^, ,we sliquld encourage .that 
land of it which has the most' of pleasure, and, 
nothing of vice in it;, which wilj give bread and 
industry to oiir natives, and 91 ay ^Ix; turned also 
to other, useful purposes; for, though possibly 
painting and sculpture may have hurt the re* 
Ifgion pf the continent, 1 anr sAre it might con- 
tribute, if well directed, to raise. and enlarge tlie 
virt^ie of our .people here, since painted historic^ 
of great actions, and the statyes of great men 
cannot possibly be beheld without warning the 
iieart and ehflaming the mind to .adriiire, emu* 
late and revere them. . . 

At as low an ebb as these aits are in Ireland, I 
am confident, if reasonable salaries were ap- 
ppinted by the public to two or three foreign 
architects ; or, if the linen or tillage boards, or 
the Dublin Society, had funds. assigned them 
to give premiums annually to th^ three best pic- 
tures, and the three best statues made here, or 
the architects of the three best houses built 
annually in this kingdom,- we should in time see 
surprizing improvements in them all among us. 
.But it is. time to conclude, arid therefore, 
(though I omit many others) I shall hasten to 
..the last method I shall recommend to increase 
the industry of our people, and that is, by as- 
signing premiums to be given annually to any 
native of Ireland who shall produce the most 
useful invention in trade (or any of the libe- 
ral or manual arts) which shall be judged of 
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tne graate^t .$^ryice>,;to maakuia^ It this were. 
qi^cf! f egMJarly ^stohlij^hedj, aod men's thoughts 
qogoufaged tOjjfaii. to. wq^k hy the hopes .yfai^Tj 
ti^xotion apd pre^i^msy U; is pot ea^^r to C9u<^eive. 
wliat effects it would produce, and' if necessit^r! 
be the mother .of, in v^^ipDy a? ,^he, poej; .^l^s/ 
Inj^miuja^ ^ata,s^fpa'vvffrlt. ; X am sure\jM^\m?tjr. 
hope* tob^ gji?4^r -inveutofs th^U .tb,e, Germ^^ns' 
tliemieliirps.,: E^eryipian fcj?ls such a natural jde- 
Ijgh^ ,ip-;the ,*y/«c^;/qf. all pew discoveries anil, 
ip3{fot)pni^/t^^ ,itjs, impoWbl gboulcj dq!^ 

Uave.Jiad mu^h.'mc)^^ <^^ them ,iu the world, if it 
w^rq pot 'for the iltbsage they *gep3er,aliy .^Ofptj 
wit^ m it It jis ceVtaii^ iposj:^^ investors (if wg 
would irec^op tJ^poi ^p) havj^ pWn ^o ',iir treatea 
by tho;5e,M5hom .tl>ey Savejapoured tp serve, ihat| 
it dauijt^ rpen's.spirits \vofx\ ^ak^Pjj^aijy !.J)61d W- 
tempts this w^ay ;. .wherea^,; they .ppght not only^^ 
when they J^u,^ced,. to be favoured iafad encou- 
raged by rejva;*(is' to. them ^jkI; their chilriren 
also, but tiiey gliquld ..|)^ assisted j m their trials^ 
and, instead, of being derided a.i^a /abused when 
when they, miscarry, they should 'be cherished 
and sucqoured,^uii even honoured* and ^ppUu'df 
ed. As we are^ ;,rfle ^as ,well ?s pooi*, we IVaVe 
another good title, to he inventors, and may erri* 
ploy, our solitvude this way, in hopes, by this 
means, to deserve the notice and esteem ,of our 
rich.neighboprs^ aqd, as we havQ wide fields of 
matter to work on, there is no doubt but they 
will soon pjoduce means and' instruments for the 
business, it being certain that invention, and the 
means of inventing, do as constantly beget each 
other, as dung and frnitful harvests. But as I 
propose in time to enlarge on this matter in a 
^properer manner to the DUBLIN SOCIETY I 
shall say ho more on it here, and shall only ob- 



serve, before I cpnc|ude this essay, of what vasj: 
ifliportafice premrpms may'be/taat^y nation, and' 
tb wirs aly^v^ ail oritcrji, if we uroufd apply them 
in a' proper inabner to the many 'ufseful purpose^ 
and desJj^tji's,. which want roc^t to be establi^ed 
among us. ' ' \ ' ''^ \ [" ' • ■• ■ ■' 

^ We cafainever pji^y toodcar a purchase' for^ the* 
generW ipdqstry pf the hatibh, Vbidh such me- 
mpd$ Would secure t.b us. jt is ifue'they would 
^ost Us a good deal, buji ds no one will work for 
us wifjiouit Wagis^ $0, \v^hert the work Is of vast 
imi^ott^nce tp us, we miistf ekpect to'pay^our 
pcbple j[iari(f our la?y perfple^'*abqfve all) Aome* 
thing iixtraordioary'; and;' a^'ptibHc work ^oes 
^n'siow, ^nd i^ never cajrried oh cheaply ; and^ 
^s w^ are nSi onlV' popr/^biut yispinted too, we 
muit repolve t6 spur on and ehh've^ our cbumfy- 
ni?n by tl)ese^ex][)56nsi'<'c! m^hods; ot xyii'shafl 
dream- o'Ajiany'^dife'af laV ofa;letliar|gy. ' ' 




|)e applied ioij'Ajilossible performances, but jto 
real, usi^fvl l^l^Mj^'.g^^ i^^ ^^e manufactures, ^nd 
trade,' and tilla^^, ^nd a tpousand othjer iijn- 
provemenjts of our cCiint'ry. 'We al^ know by a 
raQst;^appy e:^perien(;e, tha,t/ wjitb about 80001. 
per ann: to the' lifiien boatd, we have gained 
pe^lr 5^0,0001. per ann. to Ireland, aqd with as 
sipall a ^park we may light up fts great a fere^ 
wbiclj, like that, may enliven a^d warm , the 
^iu^bole of bur kiiigdoin : 20,0001. per ann. in 
nriemiums.sldlf'uliy applied, would set every idle 
^aud .1n«tne i^ation at work, ,and thereby br^nor 
.P9 in jU least ap additional million froni our et* 
poct;^^ JTljis i$',<ien^nsirably^ c^^ and it is 

.^.uprffinjftWy true,\th^^ we ought instantly to 



■ beiiMit thfe' mr-'ftid%sTrdn»- edlUrihldlJ'.Cas 

giVi'blMucf'ad WesWd a\ld hdjidul Jm tillite^ 
4klin^:' Wfe bkti-'h^v'er'WintfiirtAsiftfr^Ucb ;f>fi^- 




■^"20,'0(y6l. |JHf a^rt. 'iehllfe Wfe have 't'he'l^Hie's »f 
"601' &fesK'ow,^«A^WVib\is^htiJiai'tfeV 'jUtU' mr ftfine 
''a^Ve^lJ- buY p'^nsidiis W iiil'^Wfe^, ' bur \^ji|. 
' itfoVs, bt/r (JbaHh^s, br'b'tfr t'r'alh, 'of Vi^^?6ssim- 
Vkitjts, our tW^^^ees,_br brfr i^trffeir^s tihie/'l 
tnaj 'pitne rib 'Hi<>i-fe'noW) 'tb-lay 'pvb|)i&r '^dil '4a- 
'ibhabltj'ta^^s'ob. • ' .. ;i 1 ■' . •• '>> 

^ If 'we W«e ou'r ^^h'fefs '$'if^T '1ft6ifi' ^fii'e, ' WncI '4- 
xraf^ff6ur'tf£iti6ni fndHi ^t)ie Wa$ti^i^ /fnpWH^tic)^ 
ofNbr^Hy ^cleal^;''by 'r^'lrtgifl fiittifc^^^imm 
in our houses, and forcing us to stucco'; "fr wc 
stopped the nfiadness of .our spendthrifts, or 
made them help the state to thrive, by their 
paying; to this use, the fiftieth part of all lands 
^old, as they do in SWifeferland ; if we appropri* 
ated, as they do in France, the fourth part of the 
profit of all plays, prizes, shews, music-meet- 
ings, &c. to this end, or laid a tax on stamped 
paper and parchment, on newspiapers and alma- 
nacks; or, above ail, if we appropriated the 
plain, rational, certain profit of a national bank 
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, tp the$e excellent hopes and yiews, we should 
'sQoji establish funds and premiums that wquld 
] xuake. us a flauii.>hin^and industrious people*. 

But I have dant— and am but tpo sensible if 
^ I had shewn in this poor essay half that regard 
I 'to. my reputation, that 1 have given tp a vain 
/^Tjd empty zeal of dping, good to Ireland, I 
should have done much. sp9per. The truth is, 
as the Spaniard says, I had not time to make it 
shorter, having sent it to the press as fast as I 
could get it written and copied; nor had I 
care, or temper, or a day to. sparje to correct the 
.rash sallies and rambles of ray thoughts. What 
I. fondly wished to shew my countrymen was 
chiefly this plain fact, that it is entirely in their 
owri power and choice, by res.tr?iming their luxury 
and encreasing their industry, to retrieve their 
wjet.ch^d circumstances. If ajiy good come3 from 
my poor endeavours, all is well. — but if nor, and 
that all that can be said, or done, by the friends 
of Ireland, to help us, must go for nothing with 
our heedless countrymen — ^why, there is an end 
of a few idle hopes; and I can only bid them 
farewel, with this wounding complaint, that 7 
"fear we must be miserable, without deserving 
to be relieved ! and undone, without deserving to 
be pitied ! 



FINIS, 
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